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PKEFAOE. 



In this little work I have attempted to present a 
general view of the history of the Hebrew race, from 
their first appearance in the remote ages of antiquity 
to the present day. I have, to the best of my ability, 
grouped the broad facta of that history together in 
the form which appeared to me most likely to be 
easily retained in the student's memory; and while 
I have aimed at conciseness on the one hand, I have 
endeavoured to omit no important details on the 
other. Such illustrations as geography, ethnology, 
and archaeology afford, I have occasionally intro- 
duced; and, following out the canon of criticism 
which I have laid down for myself in other works 
upon sacred subjects, I have preferred treating the 
history of the Jews entirely from a secular point of 
view, believing that physical and historical facts are 
themselves the best comment upon the inspu*ed records 
or prophecies of God's dealings with His chosen peo- 
ple. I am sensible of the difficulties which beset one 
who ventures upon ground trodden by such masterly 
scholars as those who have treated the subject before 
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me ; but my object has been, not presnmptnonsly to 
rival their works, but humbly to supplement them, by 
bringing the main facts of the history to the notice 
of those who have neither time nor opportunity to 
study the larger books. I have had especially in 
my mind the requirements of Christian families and 
schools, and, hoping that I may number not a few 
children amongst my readers, I have told the story 
in as simple and unpretending a manner as I could. 

It would be of little use to enumerate the works to 
which I have had recourse in compiling these pages ; 
suffice it to say that I have derived much assistance 
from the publications of English and Continental 
scholars, some of them being brought to my notice 
for the first time by the kindness of Dr. Schiller 
Szinessy, teacher of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and that I am chiefly indebted to the 
immortal work of Milman, the best and completest 
yet written upon the history of the Jews. 



St. John's College, Oambbidge, 
Christmas, 1873. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 



PROM 



ABRAHAM TO THE CAPTIVITY OF BABYLON. 



PART THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PATBIABOHS. 

Early history of the Semitic race— Abraham's migration into Canaan— His first 
military exploit— Birth of Ishmael and Isaac— Death of Sarah— Methods of 
interment amongst the ancients— Gave sepulture in Palestine— Uses of cave- 
tomhs— Cave sepulture as illustrating the Bible— Noted tombs in Modem 
Jerusalem— Purity of descent in Abraham's offspring— Death of Abraham- 
Adventures of Jacob— Death of Isaac 

Shem, Ham, and Japbeth, the three sons of Noah, are 
the fathers of the hninan race, and we have it on the 
authority of Holy Writ that ** by these were the nations 
of the earth divided after the flood." These three divi- 
sions correspond with the actual geographical distribution 
of races in the ancient world : Japheth representing the 
nations of the north, Ham the nations of the south, and 
Shem forming the great central group. 

From this last fEunily sprang the Hebrew or Jewish 
nation. 

The history of the growth, development, and early 
migrations of the Semitic race, and its sub-division into 
the various families of Elam in Persia, Asshur in Assyria, 

B 
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Arphaxad in Northern Assyria, Joktan in Arabia, Lud in 
the Highlands of Armenia, and Aram in Mesopotamia and 
Syria — ^this is all told in Gen. x., xi., in a concise form, 
to the details of which ethnological investigations may 
add some interesting facts, bat to the accuracy and clear- 
ness of which they add little more than corroborating 
eyidence. 

Our history commences with Terah, the ninth in de- 
scent from Noah, who '* took Abram his son, and Lot the 
son of Haran his son's son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, 
his son Abram's wife; and they went forth with them 
from Ur of the Chaldees, to go unto the land of Canaan'' 
(Gen. xi. 81). 

This migration is, as it were, the prologue to the great 
drama which was to follow; — ^the first shadowing forth of 
the inscrutable purpose which was to make that ^'land 
of Canaan" the scene of events the most important in 
the history of humanity. 

The family did not, however, reach their proposed desti- 
nation, but stopped short at Haran in Mesopotamia, where 
Terah died. 

It was here that the Divine command came to Abram, 
bidding him go out from his country and his father's 
house unto the land of promise. This command he cheer- 
folly obeyed ; and, taking with him Sarai his wife, Lot his 
nephew, and all the other members of his household, he 
passed over into Canaan. 

Egypt was the great centre of ancient civilisation, 
supreme in arts, science, and commerce. To this favoured 
land Canaan was but, as it were, the vestibule; and 
Abram appears at first to have understood the promise as 
tending ultimately to Egypt itself, and to have bent his 
steps thither accordingly. 

Later on, Isaac was only restrained by an express 
Divine prohibition from attempting a settlement in the 
same country (Gen. xxvi. 1 — 6). 



It is not my intention in UbiB work to dwell at length 
Ispon the details of the Bible narrative, which every 
GtiidBtian should read and team firom the sacred volume 
itself. ''But the history of the patriarchs demands an 
<eKeeptional treatment, as, without it, the geographical 
and ethnical distributions of the tribes of Israel and of 
the surrounding nations cannot be properly understood. 

This history is, indeed, the primeval history of the 
Hebrew race. The migration of the family of Terah 
from Ur of the Chaldees ; the strong individuality of his 
son Abram ; the history of Abram's first sojourn in 
Canaan, of his visit to Egypt, and of his later acquisi- 
tion of territory in Canaan; the division of the land 
between Abram and Lot; the birth and fortunes of his 
two sons, Isaac and Ishmael, and of his grandsons Jacob 
and Esau; the rapid development of the families of 
Jacob's twelve sons into twelve tribes; and, lastly, the 
beautifal story of Joseph's adventures in Egypt, as they 
are told in the Book of Genesis, — ^these put us in posses- 
sion of every fisict necessary for the complete understand- 
ing of the political and geographical position of Israel 
at the time of the bondage in Egypt. 

After a short sojourn in Egypt, Abraham returned to 
Canaan, where he and Lot parted, the latter choosing the 
fertile valley of the Jordan for his future possession. By 
this separation the purity of descent in Abraham's off- 
spring was still fmrther guaranteed. 

Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, with three allies from the 
smaller chieftains of the country on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, invaded the rich valley of the Jordan, and com- 
pelled the kings of that district to pay him tribute. 
Thirteen years afterwards they rebelled; but Chedor- 
laomer returned, and subjugated the whole country to 
the south of Palestine as far as Kadesh, and, marching 
through the country of the Amorites towaid.^ \X\!^ "Y^^*^^ 
Sea, took the important post of Hazezon-T^max. ^^^^ 
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princes of the Jordan gave them battle in the Plain of 
Siddim. The invaders were triiunphant; the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were routed amidst their own bitu- 
men pits and fissures ; their towns were pillaged; and the 
people carried away captive. Lot, who dwelt at Sodom, 
was among the captives. 

Abram being apprised of this event by a fugitive, col- 
lected 818 of his own clansmen, and with the assistance 
of some neighbouring tribes, pursued Chedorlaomer and 
his army to Dan, at the head of the Jordan valley. By a 
night-surprise he was able to throw the enemy into con- 
fusion, and pursuing them with great slaughter as far as 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, rescued Lot and all his 
family. 

This hardy exploit at once established the strength of 
Abram*s position amongst the Canaanitish princes; and 
it is a note-worthy fact that the Divine promise was on 
this occasion renewed, and the covenant ratified by a 
solemn sacrifice. On his way back to Mamre occurred 
the celebrated meeting between Abram and Melchisedec. 

But, as time went on, Sarai, seeing that both she and 
her husband were well stricken in years, began to despair 
of the fulfilment of the promise in her own person, and 
attempted to compromise and hasten it by resorting to the 
not uncommon Oriental practice of giving her own Egyptian 
hand-maid, Hagar, to her husband as a concubine. The 
birth of Ishmael was the result. But Ishmael was not the 
child of the promise ; and fourteen years aiter his birth, 
when Abram was a hundred years old and Sarai ninety, a 
fresh revelation informed the patriarch that his aged wife 
should herself bear a son. At the same time they were 
commanded to change their names, and Abram became 
Abraham, <' father of a great multitude ; " while Sarai was 
henceforth to be called Sarah, '< a princess." 

The events attending the birth and childhood of Isaac 
are of a remarkable character and full of dee^ m^Qt^\ 



the visii of the three mysterious etrangers to Abraham 
beneath the oak at Mamre ; ^ destraction of Sodom 
and Oomoirah ; the mcestaons birth of Lot's sods, Uoab 
and Amnion ; the expulsion of Ishmael from his father's 




bouse ; the trial of Abraham's faith when commanded to 
sacrifice the child of all his hopes on Monnt Uoriah — 
are incidents which, properly etudied, throw a great light, 
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not only on the dealings of God with Israel, bat on the rela- 
tion of the chosen people with the neighbouring nations. 

Sarah died at the old camping-ground in Mamre, and 
was bnried in the Cave of Machpelah. The whole ques- 
tion of cave-sepnlture is so interesting, and so important 
in its bearing npon the character of the Jewish people, 
and npon the sacred narrative itself, that I mast discuss 
the subject at some length. 

'' Cain, the first murderer, in the frenzy of horror and 
remorse, caught up the corpse of Abel in his arms and 
fled he knew not whither. For days he wandered about 
without being able to rid himself of his ghastly burden, 
till at last, overcome by fatigue^ he sank upon the ground. 
Just then, two crows alighted near him and engaged in 
mortal combat. When ona of the two was stretched life- 
less upon the ground, the victorious survivor scratched 
a hole with its talons and covered the dead bird with 
earth. Cain profited by the lesson, and, digging a grave 
with his hands, buried his dead out of his sight.'' 

So runs the quaint Mohammedan legend of the origin 
of burial. Like most fables it contains a germ of truth, 
for the problem how to dispose of the human body after 
the life has left it must always hava been an anxious and 
difficult one in the earliest stages of society. Interment 
was 'the most obvious solution of the problem; but the 
repugnance which we feel to parting altogether with a 
beloved object must soon have exercised a modifying influ- 
ence npon this practice ; and we find that various devices 
for avoiding it were resorted to by diflerent nations. The 
most common of these were burning the dead and collect- 
ing the ashes as relics of the deceased, or the use of some 
artificial means for the preservation of the body entire. 
The last process was adopted by the Egyptians, to whom it 
was naturally suggested by the presence in the soil of 
their country of vast quantities of natrun, a bituminous 
substance of great efficacy in arresting decay. 
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Bnt to embalm a body is to set one's self np in direct 
opposition to the laws of God and nature ; and the super- 
stitions adjuncts of an Egyptian entombment show how 
easily the practice led to idolatrous observances. In this, 
as in every other instance, tl^e law of God, as enunciated 
in His Word, indicates the right course to be pursued. 
The sentence '^Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return " is strictly conformable to nature, and points con- 
clusively to interment as the proper method of disposing 
of the dead. To allow the gradual dissolution to proceed, 
without either violently retarding or hastening the pro- 
gress of decay, is manifestly more in accordance with the 
sanctity of the human body as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit than to subject it to the indignities of incremation 
or embalming. 

But the soil of Palestine offered facilities for a mode of 
burial which combined the advantages of the natural and 
artificial systems. In the natural caves with which the 
country abounded, the inhabitants of the Holy Land 
found a last resting-place for their deceased friends, where 
the bodies would be secure from the depredations of wild 
beasts, and all danger of pollution to the living from con- 
tact with the dead would be avoided. 

The Jews, therefore, invariably buried their dead, and 
generally in a tomb hewn out of the rock, or already exist- 
ing in it ; the only recorded instances of a departure from 
this rule being in the case of Jacob and Joseph, who were 
embalmed, that they might be brought back to rest with 
their forefathers, and that of Saul and his son, who were 
burnt, to save their bodies from worse treatment at the 
hands of their foes. But even in the latter instance the 
bones were only partially consumed, and were subsequently 
interred with fitting honours. 

In the unsettled nomad life of the patriarchs, the grave 
was their only permanent home — ^their first as well as 
last resting-place ; hence it is that the fiirst record of the 
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purchase of land was that of a site for burial. The first 
piece of ground owned in Canaan by the father of the 
Jewish race was a tomb. 

And a tomb is now the holiest spot in that Holy Land — 
the deafest to the Christian's heart. 

The natural caves of Palestine, then, first served as 
sepulchres, and, when these were not easily obtainable, 
artificial ones were constructed for the same purpose. 

When the cities became very populous, and all the 
available spaces were occupied, many persons, especially 
of the poorer classes, who could not afibrd to purchase a 
site or construct a tomb, would be obliged to resort to 
the more primitive and less ceremonious form of burial, 
namely, that of interment beneath the surface of the soil ; 
and in this way cemeteries came into existence outside the 
city walls. 

Thus, in 2 Kings xxiii. 6, we read of the '* graves of 
the children of the people," in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
The ''potter's field," which the chief priests purchased 
with the ''price of blood'' that Judas had restored, "to 
bury strangers in,'* is also an instance in point, the site 
having no doubt been selected from the fact that the 
holes from which the potter's clay had been dug could 
be easily utilised for graves. That such a consideration 
did influence the inhabitants of large cities we know 
from the example of Athens, where the principal cemetery 
was called the " Keramicon," or " Pottery," firom this 
very cause. 

With the Jews, contact with a dead body implied cere- 
monial defilement, which excluded the person so defiled 
from the performance of many of his religious and civil 
duties. Great care was therefore taken to prevent such 
accidental contact, and all sepulchres were required to be 
marked in such a manner as to be easily recognised. It 
was usual to surmount the grave with some pillar, pyra- 
mid, or other monument, or to ornament the foii<^^ ^1 \3[i^ 
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rock With an inscnptnon or fa^odt. Where no oUier 
means of distmgmBhing the spot were employed, the 
sepulchre was conapicnoiialy " vhited " once a jear This 
enables as to appreciate the pout of onr Lord's reproof, 
" Woe onto jon, scnbes and Hiansees, hypocrites 1 for 
ye are hke nato Khtted Mjndchret, which indeed ^ipear 
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beaatifiil ontward, but are within full of dead men's bones, 
and of all tmcleanness " (Matt, sziii. 27)- 

" In the blessed hope of a resorrectioa," the Jews call 
a cemetery, by a beantifiil fignre of speech, " the house of 
the living," 

The sanctity of a tomb, and the &ciEties for conceal- 
ment afforded by its constmction, rendered cave-eepiil- 
chres fevonrite places of refuge. The caye with two 
colnmns in the front, represented in our engraving, is 
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called the tomb or cave of St. James, and receives its name 
from the tradition that St. James the apostle fomid a 
hiding-place in it during the anxious period intervening 
between the betrayal and resurrection of our Saviour. The 
catacombs at Bome are instances of a similar use of cave 
sepulchres for purposes of concealment in times of perse- 
cution. These caves did not always serve exclusively for 
tombs, but were frequently altered and enlarged so as to 
adapt them to purposes of residence for the living. The 
habits of the Horite or cave-dwelling aborigines of the 
country have not yet died out, and numerous instances are 
to be found in which caves, with a little rude addition of 
masonry in front, are still used as houses. The village of 
Silwan, or Siloam, in the Kedron valley, is entirely com- 
posed of such structures. The gloomy recesses of a cave- 
tomb also offer peculiar attractions for a gloomy and 
diseased mind, and we accordingly find that the demoniac 
(Mark v. 2) <* had his dwelling among the tombs.'* The 
scarcely less gloomy and misguided hermits of early 
Christendom, when they ied from the duties of that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call them, in like 
manner buried themselves in the fitting seclusion of the 
tombs. 

The great masters who have transferred to canvas the 
most spirituelle conceptions of Divine grace, as exhibited 
in human form, have no doubt afforded important aid to 
devotion by their art ; but yet, their disregard for correct- 
ness of detail in their pictures has done much to prevent 
our realising, as we might otherwise do, the great scenes of 
Scripture history. 

Who is there, for example, whose conception of the 
resurrection is not influenced by Eaphael's magnificent 
cartoon ? And yet, the square box-shaped sepulchre from 
which the figure of the risen Saviour is seen to emerge is 
not only unlike any form of Jewish tomb, but is absolutely 
inconsistent with the Gospel account. 
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Lei US see now how the facts connected with cave- 
sepulture in Palestine serve to iUustrate that narrative. It 
was the usual custom for wealthy men to prepare tombs 
during their own lifetime for the reception of their bodies 
after death. These tombs were hewn out of the solid rock, 
and frequently in the proprietor's own garden or vineyard, 
or near his house. They were always outside the city, 
only kings and prophets being allowed the honour of 
burial within the walls. The following description, ex- 
tracted from the Mishna, shows what constituted a perfect 
sepulchre according to Babbinical ideas. A tomb con- 
sisted of a cavern about six cubits square, in three of the 
sides of which were cut niches, or loculij each large enough 
to contain a corpse. In the fourth side was the entrance 
to the cave, approached by a small covered court or vesti- 
bule, sufficiently large to admit of the bier being brought 
in. The vestibule was usually open to the air, the small 
door which led from it into the inner cave or actual sepul- 
chre being closed by a heavy stone (golad), capable of 
being roUed away upon emergency. Such in general is 
the construction of the numerous rock-tombs met with in 
Palestine. I need not point out how graphic the Gospel 
narrative becomes when read by the light of these details : 
*^ And when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in 
a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb which 
he had hewn out of the rock ; and he rolled a great stone 
to the door of the sepulchre, and departed** (Mati xxvii. 
69, 60). 

The bodies were laid in the sepulchral niches uncovered, 
or if a coffin were used it was of stone and without a lid, 
and, as the tomb had to be opened from time to time, some 
precautions were necessary against corruption. Although 
the actual practice of embalming was not resorted to, 
spices were always made use of in a Jewish funeral. 
Some of these were burnt in the form of incense or 
pastilles during the performance of the rites of sepulture, 
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and others were made into an nngnent, with which the 
corpse was anointed previous to swathing it in the grave* 
cloths. It is this process which is allnded to in 2 Ohron. 
xvi. 14 : '' And Asa slept with his fathers • . . and they 
buried him in his own sepulchres, which he had made for 
himself in the city of David, and laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices pre- 
pared by the apothecaries* art; and they made a very 
great burning for him.'* We can understand, too, from 
this the full meaning of Christ's words respecting • Mary 
the sister of Lazarus, who had anointed His feet with 
precious ointment, ** Against the day of My burying hath 
she kept this ** (John xii. 7). The hundred pounds weight 
of myrrh and aloes which were used at the interment of our 
Lord were destined to these purposes. Myrrh is a powerful 
antiseptic, and would enter largely into the composition of 
the preservative unguent, and Indian aloes wood (ud) is 
even to the present day the favourite fumigating substance 
employed in the East. 

Amongst the common objects found in tombs are lamps, 
and lachrymatories, or small phials containing the tears of 
the bereaved survivors. 

Jacob and Joseph were brought back from the land of 
Egypt to rest with their fathers, and, following their 
example, Jews in all subsequent ages have sought to 
rest their weary bones in the sacred soil of Palestine. 
Thousands of aged Hebrews come up yearly to Jerusalem 
to die, and deem themselves happy indeed if they can be 
laid at last upon the hills on which their ancient glory 
stood. The thickly strewn stone slabs which cover the 
sides of the valley in our illustration (p. 10) are all the 
simple monuments of these pilgrims of the chosen race. 
The neighbourhood of Jerusalem contains many sepulchres 
of note, of the principal of which I will give a brief account. 

The Holy Sepulchre itself stands in the centre of the 
rotxmda of the church which bears its name. 11 ^T>s^s^» 
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of a small chapel contaimng two small apartments, the 
umermost one of which is said to be the actual sepulchre, 
"hewn out of a rock," in which the body of our Lord 
was laid. To outward appearance it is an erection of 
artificial masonry, but this is explained by saying that 
the architects of the Emperor Gonstantine, when they 
built the church, cut away the rock all round the tomb, 
leaving it an isolated block, which they then cased with 
masonry. There seems every probability that this state- 
ment is correct, and it is beyond all question that the 
tomb now shown as that of our Lord is the same which 
Constantine found. Whether he lit upon the actual spot 
or not we cannot tell, but it is certain that the present 
sepulchre has been believed by Christians for all these 
centuries to be that of our Lord, and few will, I think, 
enter that shrine without emotion, or feel disposed to 
criticise too severely the authority for the identification of 
the spoi 

Within the walls of the church, and near to the Holy 
Sepulchre itself, are two rock-hewn tombs, said to be 
those of Joseph of Arimathsea and Nicodemus. Whoever 
may have been their occupants^ it is clear that they are 
loculi of Jewish sepulchres of the usual type, and this 
is interesting as giving additional probability to the 
authenticity of the site of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Among other well-known tombs around Jerusalem is the 
Tomb or Pillar of Absalom. This is the monument with 
a conical roof on the left hand of the engraving on page 10. 
The tradition which connects it with Absalom dates at least 
as far back as the twelfth century. In 2 Sam. zviii. 18, 
we are told that '< Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the King's Dale : 
for he said, I have no son to keep my name in remem- 
brance ; and he called the pillar after his own name : and 
it is called unto this day, Absalom's Place." Josephus, in 
faif *< Antiquities," mentions the monument as still stand- 
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ing in his own day, and describes it as '' a pillar of marble 
in the King's Dale, two furlongs distant from Jerusalem.*' 
It is interesting as an instance of the very same treat- 
ment as that to which the architects of Constantino are 
said to have subjected the Holy Sepulchre. A cavern 
was first excavated in the solid rock, and the rock then 
cut away round it, until the walls of the cavern stand out 
and form one isolated block. The only difference is that 
in this case the excavation of the chamber, and the isola- 
tion of the block containing it, were parts of one and the 
same design ; while in the case of the Holy Sepulchre the 
cave had existed for centuries before the isolation of the 
block took place. 

Of the cave or tomb of St. James I have already 
spoken. The square monument, with' four columns and a 
pyramidal roof, to the right of this is known as the tomb 
of Zechariah, and immediately behind the tomb of Ab- 
salom is a fourth, which tradition points out as that of 
Jehoshaphat ; of this nothing can now be seen but a hand- 
some pediment above the surface of thef ground. The 
go-called tomb of David is situated on Mount Zion, near 
the south-west comer of the city. This position agrees 
with the account given of it in Nehemiah iii. 16 — 19 ; and 
we know from Acts ii. 29 that the site was well known in 
our Lord's time, for the Apostle Peter, when speaking of 
David, declares that '< he is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulchre is with us to this day." The tradition of the 
locality is not, however, to be traced down to the present 
time with such accuracy as that attaching to many other 
sites. 

A very early tradition of the Christian Church connects 
the buildings which surround the tomb with the upper 
chamber in which the Last Supper was celebrated, and 
until a few centuries ago this place was occupied by a 
Franciscan convent founded in honour of that event. The 
local tradition in Jerusalem is that a Moliamm.e^^ai\^^%^^^ 
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haying been refused alms by the friars, gave - out, in 
revenge, that the convent stood on the site of the tomb of 
David, and that the populace immediately ejected the 
Christian occupants, and appropriated the block of build- 
ings. This tale, however, instead of discrediting the 
identification, appears rather to strengthen its probability ; 
for, unless there had been some popular tradition at 
the time connecting the site with the tomb of David, 
the revengeful beggar would hardly have been able to 
stir up the public mind to such decided action. Hyrcanus, 
the son and successor of Simon the Maccabee, and later 
still Herod the Great, are said to have respectively 
desecrated the tomb of David and despoiled it of treasure. 
Josephus adds that Herod was prevented from penetrating 
into the inner sanctuary, which contained the bodies of 
David and Solomon, by supernatural agency. This story 
of a person penetrating with sacrilegious intent into the 
cave-sepulchre of some great king or prophet, and being 
awed by the apparition of the supposed occupant of the 
tomb, and miraculously ejected, is common to all countries. 
It is told of -the tombs of the patriarchs at Machpelah, 
of the cave of the seven sleepers at Ephesus, and of the 
cavern where our own King Arthur is fabled to await his 
recall to life. 

Besides those already mentioned, there are several very 
remarkable mausoleums in the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem : such are the Tombs of the Prophets, the 
Tombs of the Judges, and the Tombs of the Kings. They 
differ from the other rock-hewn tombs chiefly in their 
extent and complex arrangement, consisting of an immense 
number of sepulchral chambers, connected by devious 
passages, and exhibiting wonderful ingenuity in their con- 
struction and in the devices employed for securing them 
against violation. 

To describe these in detail would be foreign to my 
purpose, especially as the names by which they are known 
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appear to have been given without an; authority, rattier 
traditionally or otherwise, so that the inteieet attaching to 
them ia merely archnological. 

Of the celebrated tombs not situated in Jerasalem, the 
most important are that of Joseph, in the Yale of Syehan, 
near the modem city of Nablons ; that of Rachel, on the 
road between Bethlehem and Hebron ; and that of Macb- 




pelah, which, nest to the Holy Sepnlchre, poeaesses the 
greatest interest to the religious world, for it is the tomb 
of Abraham, the father of the fiuthfol, and ia venerated 
alike by Jew, Christian, and Mohammedui. Ihe cave is 
jealously goarded by tba Mohammedans, and no authentic 
acconnts of its interior have ever been given. Of its 
existence there is, however, no donbt, and, were scientific 
explorers allowed to penetrate into its receaa«a, iV \b W 



^- 
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from improbable that the actual tombs of the patriarchs — 
nay, perhaps the very mummy of Jacob himself, em- 
balmed after the fashion of the Egyptians — ^might be 
brought to light. The walls of the enclosure by which 
it is surrounded are built of massive masonry, dating, 
there is little doubt, as far back as the time of Solomon 
himself ; they are deservedly reckoned amongst the most 
noble and interesting of the antiquities of Palestine. The 
tomb of Bachel and the cave of Machpelah are, perhaps, 
the best identified sites in the Holy Land, and authenti- 
cated by the most ancient and continuous traditions. 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham took another wife, 
Keturah, by whom he had many sons. These were the 
founders of tribes and families and nations, and are 
often to be recognised in the later history as coming in 
contact from time to time with the Jews ; but only Isaac, 
the child of the promise, and Abraham's son by his Meso- 
potamian wife, was permitted to remain in and inherit the 
Promised Land. 

In order to maintain the purity of descent from the old 
Mesopotamian stock, Abraham would not allow Isaac to 
intermarry with his Canaanitish neighbours, but sent a 
trusty messenger to his . native country to fetch him a wife 
from thence. The patriarch died at the age of 175 years, 
and was buried by his two sons, Isaac and Ishmael, in the 
cave of Machpelah. 

The life of Isaac, though fiill of interest, is not so im- 
portant to our history. The birth of his twin sons ; their 
early struggles for supremacy, and the ultimate triumph of 
the younger but more crafty Jacob over his fierce and 
reckless, but more frank and simple, brother, Esau ; and 
the loss of his birthright by the latter, — present a very 
typical picture of the early growth and development of a 
nation, and of the necessary ultimate triumph of the intel- 
lectual element over mere physical qualities. 

The young Jacob is sent by his mother into Mesopo- 
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tamia, not only to withdraw him from his brother's ven- 
geance, but to procure for him a wife from his ancestral 
home, and so preserve the nnmixed pnrity of the race. 

The confumation of Jacob's newly acquired right to be 
the head of the family and the recipient of the promise, by 
the express renewal at Bethel (where he received his name 
Israel) of the covenant with Abraham ; and the story of his 
previous adventures in Mesopotamia, of his reconciliation 
with his offended brother and return to his father in 
Canaan, are incidents which not only bear the stamp of 
truth, but strikingly iUustrate the unswerving purpose of 
the Almighty, both in the literal falfilment of His promise 
to Abraham, and in working out the regeneration of the 
world by means of the specially favoured nation which 
should be bom unto him. 

Isaac had, in the meantime, made the first step towards 
taking actual possession of the land, for he had commenced 
to dig wells and cultivate the soil in that portion of the 
south country of Canaan where he dwelt. 

When Jacob rejoined his father Isaac at Hebron, he 
brought with him twelve sons, the last, indeed, a new-born 
infant, whose mother, Bachel, Jacob's favourite wife, had 
died on the way, and been buried near Bethlehem. The 
dying woman called her son Benoni, "the son of my 
grief"; but the father called him Benjamin, " son of the 
right hand," or ** of happiness." 

Of the meeting between Isaac and his son we are told 
nothing, but we learn from the Bible that the old patriarch 
died at the age of 180 years, and was buried by his two 
sons, Esau and Jacob, who, like Isaac himself and Ishmael, 
appeared to have finally reconciled their differences at 
their father's grave. 
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An event now occurred which seemed to put an end 
to all hopes of the falfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham ; and it is a remarkable instance of the mysteri- 
ous, though certain, working of the Divine Providence, that 
this very circumstance, which seemed fatal to the posses- 
sion of Canaan by Abraham's descendants, in reality ulti- 
mately led to their entire conquest and undisputed pos- 
session of the country. These events are so familiar to every 
reader of the Bible that I need only glance at them here. 

The jealousy of his brethren towards Joseph, Jacob's 
favourite son, causes them to sell him as a slave to a cara- 
van of Egyptian merchants ; after various adventures at 
the court of Pharaoh, he is promoted to the highest rank 
in the kingdom, and becomes the Prime Minister of the 
Egyptian sovereign. A subsequent famine in the land of 
Canaan leads to the reunion of Joseph with his aged 
father and his brethren, for whom, through his influence 
with Pharaoh, he procures a settlement on Egyptian terri- 
tory, in the land of Goshen. Here the patriarch Jacob 
dies, pronouncing on his death-bed a grand poetic blessing, 
in which the future fortunes and relative positions of his 
sonff, and of the twelve tribes who should be descended 
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from them, are graphically and distinctly sketched. Jacob's 
body is removed to Canaan, and buried with great pomp 
in the sepulchre of his fathers at Hebron. After this, the 
Land of Promise appears almost forgotten by his descend- 
ants, who in their Egyptian home increased and multiplied 
until they grew in time to be a great nation. For 480 
years the history of the chosen people is almost a blank ; 
but at the expiration of that period we find them no longer 
the honoured and welcomed guests of a friendly sovereign, 
but oppressed and tyrannised over by a strange people in the 
midst of whom they dwelt, and who would fain have crushed 
them out altogether, but for that distinct and persistent 
nationality, the vitaHty of which the persecution of ages 
has never yet been able to repress. 

The Bible dismisses the subject in a few words, and the 
only notice of the political changes which led to this altera- 
tion in the position of the Hebrews is contained in the 
statement that ** there arose up a new king over Egypt 
which knew not Joseph " (Exod. i. 8). 

The Egyptian accounts do not supply the deficiency, 
and, beyond a confirmation of the main facts of the history, 
we learn but little from the Egyptian documents which 
have been either preserved in the writings of the ancients, 
or recovered from monuments by modem research. 

For many generations before the seventeenth dynasty 
of the kings of Egypt, a prolonged struggle had been car- 
ried on between the stationary inhabitants of that country 
and a certain nomad people called by the ancient writers 
*' shepherds ; '* and the contest ended in the peaceable 
establishment of a dynasty of these people upon the 
throne of Egypt^ .under the name of Hyksos, or ^' shepherd 
kings.*' 

They were, no doubt, of Semitic origin, and probably 
came from the land of Canaan, since Manetho and Euse- 
biuB, from whom our information is chiefly derived, speak 
of them as Phoenicians. It was during Oxa leig^x oi oxk!^ ^1 
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these shepherd kings that the patriarch Joseph came to 
Egypt, and this fact throws much light upon the snhject 
of the relations existing hetween the Egyptian prince and 
the Hehrew captive hoy. It was hy no sovereign of a 
strange race that Joseph was raised to he the first man in 
Egypt, hnt by a son of Shem, like himself — ^by one whose 
ancestral home was in the fair land of Canaan. 

The national characteristics of the Egyptians and the 
Hebrews present a marked contrast. The Egyptians were 
an intellectual people, delighting in subtle studies and 
refined arts, while their religion, though degraded by the 
introduction of the worship of animals and of the dead, 
with other gross and sensual notions, yet contained many 
true and noble ideas, such as the doctrine of a final judg- 
ment, and of a future state of reward and punishment. 

The Hebrews, on the other hand, were a simple, pastoral 
people, of nomad habits and great physical power and 
energy, but with little sympathy for many intellectual pur- 
suits. Their primitive Semitic notions of religion had 
been elevated far above the most advanced ideas of their 
age, for the one true God had vouchsafed to their father 
Abraham knowledge of Himself. 

Still, it was but natural that so long a sojourn in Egypt 
should exercise a lasting impression on the Israelites, and 
the Bible speaks with no uncertain sound of the intimate 
nature of the relations which existed between the two 
peoples. Joseph^s assumption of an Egyptian title, Zaph- 
nath-paaneah (Gen. xli. 45) and his marriage with Asenath^ 
daughter of Potipherah, priest of On ; the adoption of 
Moses by a daughter of Pharaoh, and his education in all 
the learning and wisdom of the Egyptians, are facts which 
point to a more close connection between the two races than 
we are at first inclined to suspect. So, too, the constant 
rebellious longings of the people in the wilderness after 
the fleshpots of Egypt and its rich vegetable produce, and, 
Ifiill. more, their deplorable lapse into Egypt*s besetting 
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sin, the worship of the bull-god Apis, prove incontestably 
that the refined but corrupt civilisation of Egypt had 
exercised an influence upon the national character which 
time and altered circumstances could not efface. 

The Egyptians had always cherished a violent animosity 
against the stranger '' shepherd ** kings, and, although they 
submitted to their authority for a long period, yet as soon 
as an opportunity offered they rose up and shook off the 
foreign yoke. 

The expulsion of the Hyksos was probably the beginning 
of Israel's troubles, for the native sovereign who now 
occupied the throne would not be likely to regard with 
favour a race connected with their defeated enemies by 
. such close family ties as those which we have just seen 
bound the Hebrews to the shepherd rulers. The restora- 
tion of the native Egyptian dynasty is doubtless, therefore, 
the meaning of the words, '' There rose up a new king 
which knew not Joseph." 

The Hebrew race had in the meantime increased pro- 
digiously in numbers, and (as the incidental notices in the 
Old Testament teach us) were still vastly^ superior in 
physical development to the people amongst whom they 
dwelt. Under a friendly dynasty they lived prosperously ; 
and although, as I have just said, they were affected by 
Egyptian institutions, they had preserved their nationality 
intact. But having once become objects of fear and aver- 
sion to their rulers, it would seem that there was nothing 
left for them but to become absorbed into the mass of the 
population, and consequently lose their nationality, or else 
to maintain an unequsd struggle, which must ultimately be 
decided against them. 

But the Hebrews were no ordinary nation ; they were 
God*s own people, chosen to work out His own divine 
purposes, and then- destinies were therefore made His own 
peculiar care. No greater proof of this can be given than 
the fact, admitted on all hands, and proved b^ coxii!(ATSs^« 
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rary history, that, after more than 400 years of sojonming 
in a strange land they were neither expelled, exterminated, 
nor absorbed, bat marched oat from the land in battle 
array — ^the same people, serving the same Gk>d, actuated 
by the same lofty aims and confiding in the same diyihe 
promise which had encouraged their father Abraham to 
separate himself from his kindred and leave his old Meso- 
potamian home. 

And now a wondroas figure appears upon the scene. 
When the people are groaning under their heaviest burden 
of oppression and wrong, when their hopes seem almost 
lost, and when their very existence is threatened by 
Pharaoh's arbitrary and inhuman decree that every male 
Hebrew child should be murdered at its birth, then God 
vindicated the promises which He had made to their fore- 
fathers, and raised up for them a mighty deliverer. 

Around this central figure the events of the next period 
of Hebrew history cluster. 

I need not here enter into the details of the birth and 
early life of Moses, with which every reader of the Bible 
is, of course, acquainted ; but I will just point out how he 
came to assume the character of the deliverer of his 
people, which God had assigned to him. Bred up in the 
luxurious court of Pharaoh, and cut off from all communi- 
cation with, or share in, the sufferings of his people, he 
might well have been expected to appear devoid of sym- 
pathy with them. But the inspired mission for which he 
was destined influenced his character from the very first, 
and we find him early evincing sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of his compatriots, and even betrayed by his zeal 
into the crime of homicide. '^And it came to pass in 
those days when Moses was grown, that he went out unto 
his brethren, and looked on their burdens ; and he spied 
an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, one of his brethren. And 
he looked this way and that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in 
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tiie sand " (Ezod. ii. II, 12). Bj thia rash act he wba 
driven into eiile, and sought refiiga amidst the nomad 
tribes dwelling on the borders of Palestine and Ambia. 

Bat the DiTine purpose was not to be thwarted by the 
inqiradence of its human instmment. After years of exile, 
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daring which Moses was so completely alienated from bis 
I>eople, and bad so foigotteu their laws and customs, that 
he had neglected the national nte of ctrcumcinion in his 
family — and during which he had shown no extraordinary 
talents or enterprise, — he saddenly receives the call. 
He, the humble shepherd, stricken in yeoLra, Q,]i^\sbc><axia% 
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imder the physical defect of an impediment in his speech- 
he, the lonely exile, in whose aged hosom the fire of youth 
and of amhition has long heen quenched, — ^is suddenly 
brought face to face with God on Sinai, and is sent with all 
the authority of prsetematural powers to deliver the nation 
of Israel from their Egyptian bondage. 

Backed by such credentials, all difficulties give way be- 
fore him ; the abject spirit of his enslaved countrymen is 
aroused ; the obstinacy of Pharaoh and the craft of Pha- 
raoh's magicians are overcome ; and amidst dreadful visita- 
tions, which cow the proud Egyptians and force even the 
impious Pharaoh to acknowledge the power of Israel's God, 
Moses leads the people out of the house of bondage to the 
Promised Land. The history of the chosen people as a 
nation begins with the Exodus, their departure from 
Egyptian soil being signalised by the miraculous deliver- 
ance at the passage of the Red Sea. 

In order to make the account of this migration intelligible 
to the reader, it will be necessary to treat the question from 
a geographical point of view. 

The children of Israel might have been expected to take 
the ordinary route from Egypt to the Promised Land, but 
this lay through Philistine territory, and we are expressly 
told that ** God led them not through the way of the land 
of the Philistines, although that was near, for God said, 
Lest peradventure the people repent when they see war, 
and they return to Egypt ; but God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness of the Bed Sea " (Exod. 
xiii. 17, 18). This ** way of the wilderness " passes round 
the head of the Gulf of Suez, the western arm of the Bed 
Sea. Now in Exod. xiv. we are told that the Egyptians 
came upon them before they had rounded the head of the 
gulf, so that nothing was left for the fugitives but to take 
to the water or fall into their enemies' hands, either of 
which alternatives appeared to involve certain destruc- 
tion. 
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Bat the Lord was ever present to help them : ** And the 
Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all 
that night, and made the ^ea dry land, and the waters were 
divided. And the children of Israel went into the midst of 
the sea upon the dry ground. And the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand and on their left." 

The exact* site of this miracle it is of course impossible 
to fix ; but it is certain that the Israelites must have crossed 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the present head of 
the gulf. The spot now called *Ayun Musa, or ** Moses* 
wells," is evidently connected traditionally with the Exodus, 
and might have been their first camping-ground. From 
this point their road is plain for the first three days ; for it 
is nothing more than the straightest path one can choose 
across a flat strip of desert. The Bible tells us that <* they 
went out into the wilderness of Shur ; and they went three 
days in the wilderness and found no water " (Exod. xv. 22). 
Now there are two remarkable things which the modem 
traveller must notice here ; first, that the desert is bounded 
on his left by a lofty wall (Hebrew, shur) of mountain; and, 
secondly, that for the first three days he traverses a per- 
fectly waterless track. '* And when they came to Marah, 
they could not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were 
bitter *' (Exod. xv. 23). Again the traveller finds the Bible 
corroborated, for the first spring which he finds is too bitter 
to drink. This spring, now called *Ain Hawwarah, may or 
may not be the identical Marah at which Moses and the 
Israelites drank, but the well of Marah was doubtless in 
this neighbourhood^ and bitter from the same cause as that 
which affects the existing spring, viz. : the presence of a 
substance called natrun in the soil. At any rate the spring 
must, from the geological conformation of the country, 
have been somewhere in the neighbourhood ; and the 
reason for its extreme bitterness — ^namely, the presence 
of a substance called natrun in the soil — ^must have been 
the same then as now. Elim, their next station, " where 
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were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm 
trees," may be placed in the yicinity of the present springs 
and palm grove of Wady Gharandel, a pleasant valley to 
which we next come a few miles farther on. 

From Num. xxxiii. 10, we learn that " they removed 
from Elim, and encamped by the Bed Sea.'' To reach 
the sea-coast, they must have turned down a broad valley 
called Wady Taiyebeh, at the mouth of which is a conve- 
nient open space which might well have served for the 
camping-ground of such a host. There are two roads by 
which the modem traveller can reach the central group of 
mountains in which Mount Sinai is situated. One of these, 
the upper road, passes by Sarabit-el-Khadim, an Egyptian 
mining station, which the children of Israel would have 
good reason to avoid ; the other road is that by the Wady 
Taiyebeh, just referred to ; so that there is little doubt but 
that we are now upon their track. 

Besides the camp in the ** Wilderness of Sin,'* which is 
probably on the coast near the mouth of a broad valley 
called Seih Sidreh, two other stations are now mentioned 
in the Bible, Dophkah and Alush; it is unimportant to 
identify these, but it is worthy of note that, proceeding 

# 

on our way, we halt for two successive nights without 
finding anything worthy of record, but another day's 
journey will bring us to the mouth of the most fertile 
valley in the peninsula, Wady Feiran. This, too, is the 
first valley turning inland which is sufficiently broad and 
open to admit of the passage of a large body of men and 
cattle. And now comes a most wonderful confirmation of 
the truth of the Mosaic narrative. The next station after 
Alush was Eephidim. Here the Amalekites assembled to 
defend their fertile valley and their streams of fresh water 
from the invading host ; and here, when the tribes, thirsty 
and disappointed, murmured against the Lord and against 
Moses, the lawgiver of Israel smote the rock, and the waters 
m^foehed forth at the command of the Most High. And 
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what do we find at the present day ? We find that some 
way up Wady Feiran, a few miles before the fertile part 
begins, there is a rock, of which the simple Bedawin (who 
never so much as heard of the Bible) still tell that *' onr 
lord Moses smote it, and water miraculously flowed from 
the stone.** The old travellers all identify Feiran with 
Bephidim, and Antoninus Martyr, writing in the seventh 
century, mentions his having seen a chapel or oratorium 
built in honour of Moses on the very hill upon which 
he stood when Aaron and Hur held up his hands at the 
battle with the Amalekites : '* And it came to pass, when 
Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed, and when 
he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed " (Exod. xvii. 11). 
The ruins of this chapel still remain upon the summit of 
a small conical mountain called Jebel et Tahiineh, and 
the view which it commands of the valley beneath, in which 
the fight must have taken place, is at once impressive and 
grand. 

The children of Israel " departed from Eephidim, and 
pitched in the wilderness of Sinai, and there Israel en- 
camped before the mount *' (Exod. xix. 2). This verse 
evidently implies a break in the march between Rephidim 
and Sinai, and the account exactly accords with the route 
now followed. The traveller sends his baggage round by 
Wady-es-Sheikh, and he himself, mounted on his drome- 
dary and attended by lightly laden camels, may reach 
Jebel Musa (the mount of Moses) in a single day's march. 
Tradition and probability alike single out this mountain as 
the Mount of the Law, and a spot more fitted by nature 
for the awfal scenes transacted there can scarcely be 
imagined. 

Mount Sinai is an immense block, isolated from the sur- 
rounding mountains by deep valleys, so that it would be 
an easy task to set bounds round it, and prevent persons 
from making the ascent. The *' nether end of the moun- 
tain** is a magnificent bluff rising piecY^\\.ou^'^ it^xDLHSaa 
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plain — ^troly a '< monnt which might be touched." In 
front of this stretches a broad plain, which has been ascer- 
tained by Captain H. S. Palmer, B.E., from the actual 
measurements of the Ordnance Survey, to be capable of 
containing over a million of spectators. The highest sum- 
mit of the mountain is completely hidden from this plain ; 
and on this secluded peak Moses might well have remained 
for forty days until the people " wot not what had become 
of him." The Arabs here show the traditional spot in 
which the law was delivered to Moses; from the lower 
peak, overlooking the plain, the law-giver of Israel must 
have proclaimed the commandments of God to the ex- 
pectant hosts assembled beneath. 

The distance from Egypt to Jebel Musa, exactly ac- 
cords with the number of stations or days' journey men- 
tioned in the Bible ; the physical aspect of the mountain 
and its surroundings exactly answer the description given in 
the Bible of the mountain of the law ; traditions of the 
events recorded in the Bible still linger in the tales which 
the untutored Arabs tell to their children over their camp 
fires. 

The events of the Exodus lie within a small compass, 
and the scenes of the law-giving took place in a country 
not altogether unknown to geographers ; it is, therefore, 
comparatively easy to arrive at a decision upon the whole 
question. But with the forty years' wanderings of Israel 
the case is far different, and the great and terrible wilder- 
ness had until lately scarcely ever been visited and never 
carefully examined. Accordingly, in treating of this part 
of my subject, I am compelled to fall back upon my own 
experiences in that barren region, which my companion, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, and I were the first to thoroughly 
explore. 

The ordinary road from the convent of Mount Sinai to 
the little seaport of 'Akabah^ at the head of the eastern 
arm of the Bed Sea, crosses a sandy plain in the north- 
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east of the Sinaitic peninsula. This plain is apparently 
one of the dreariest spots in the whole desert, but the 
neighbourhood is a most deeply-interesting one, for a few 
hours short of the plain, the remains of an Israelitish 
camp may still be seen ; and a little further on is Hazeroth, 
the second permanent encampment of the children of 
Israel after their departure from the mountain of the law. 
When making a previous excursion to Hazeroth we had 
come across some curious stone-heaps and circles, and 
on asking the Arabs what these might be, we were told 
that they were the remains of a large Hajj caravan which 
had lost its way at this point and wandered off into the 
desert of Et Tih. Now the word Hajj is applied by the 
Mohammedans to the great caravan of pilgrims which 
yearly crosses the desert to Mecca ; and it may seem at 
first sight that no possible connection could exist between 
this caravan and the Exodus of Israel. And yet that such 
connection does exist I do not hesitate to assert. In the 
first place, -the Mohammedan pilgrims would not, under 
any circumstances, have passed by this road, and the story 
most, therefore^ ^PP^J to some other caravan. Secondly, 
the word Hajj^ although now appropriated by the Moham- 
medans, has been borrowed by them from the Hebrew; 
and the first use of the word in the Bible occurs in the 
passage in Exodus where Moses begs of Pharaoh to let 
the people go ** to sacrifice" (literally, "to a Hajj") "in 
the wilderness." Again, the word used in the legend by 
the Arabs, signifying " they lost their way," is identical 
with that used in the Bible to express the wanderings of 
the Israelites. All these considerations and the additional 
fact that the remains are evidently of high antiquity and 
different from any others which I have ever seen in the 
desert, leave little doubt upon my mind l)ut that in them we 
discovered the real vestiges of an Israelite camp. They 
are situated rather more than half-way between Sinai and 
Ha^eroth^ and this is just the position which the Bible 
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assigns to the station of Eibroth-hattaayah, where Israel 
was fed with the miraculous flight of quails ; and where, 
''while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was 
chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the 
people, and the Lord smote the people with a very great 
plague." As if to place the identity beyond question, we 
found outside the camp an immense number of tombs, 
doubtless the very Kih'oth-haUaavah (graves of gluttony) 
of which the Bible speaks. 

About a day*s journey past 'Ain Hudherah, which is 
the present Arabic form of the Hebrew word Hazeroth, 
we come to Jebel 'Aradeh, a name which, allowing in the 
same way for the difference between the two languages, is 
identical with Haradeh, another station of the Israelites, 
which has hitherto remained unrecognised. Shortly after 
this point we entered the wilderness called Bddiet et Tihy 
"the Desert of the Wandering," as the name implies. 
This is a broad plateau of limestone, the southern end of 
which projects wedgewise into the Sinaitic peninsula. It 
is bounded on the north by the . Mediterranean Sea and 
the mountains of Judah, on the west by the Isthmus of 
Suez, and on the east by the Wady el 'Arabeh, that large 
depression or valley which runs between the Gulf of 
'Akabah and the Dead Sea. 

Across this tract of desert lay the road down into 
Egypt, along which Jacob travelled to visit his long-lost 
son Joseph ; and across the same unpromising waste the 
Yirgin mother fled with her Holy Child; and the hilly 
plateau in its north-east comer was once the home and 
pasture-ground of the patriarchs, the '* south country" of 
Scripture. 

The key to the movements of the Israelites after their 
departure from Hazeroth is the position of Eadesh-bamea, 
as we see from Deut. i. 19, " And when we departed from 
Horeb, we went through all that great and terrible wilder- 
ness which ye saw by the way of the mountain, ot \k<^ 
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Amorites, as the Lord our Qod commanded ns : uid w« 
eame to Kadesb-barnea." This is found on the western 
edge of the plateau last meutioned, and consists of a 
lai^e tract of open wilderness, stretching ont from the 
foot of a long line of cliffs, in which may yet be seen 
a fotmtain, bearing the name of Oadis, or Kadesb. In 
the immediate neighbourhood are the mountains of the 




Amorites (Dent. ii. 19, 20), still called by tbeir Heriptnntl 
name, in its Arabic form, 'Amarin. An anciont fort 
gaards a mountain pass in these bills, by which we reach 
a fertile plain, having the mica of a fine town in its midst. 
The city is named Sebaitah (the Hebrew Zephath, or 
" watch-tower "), and the fort is ct^ed by an Arabic 
irord, jueBDJng also watch-tower. The importance of 
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these two places, which Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake and I had 
the good fortune to discover, will be best seen from two 
passages of Scripture. In Num. xiv. 48, 45, we read 
that *' the Amalekites and Canaanites which dwelt in that 
hill** came down and smote the people, even unto Hor- 
mah. And in Judges i. 17 we are told that *' Judah went 
with Simeon his brother, and they slew the Canaanites that 
inhabited Zephath, and utterly destroyed it; and the 
name of the ciiy was called Hormah." Thus we find 
that Hormah and Zephath are the same, or rather that 
Hormah was called the city of the Zephath or watch- 
tower, because of the tower or fort which guarded the 
approach to it. 

Now, this city and tower we find in the mountains of 
the Amorites, within a short distance of Kadesh, thus 
conclusively proving the accuracy of that part of the 
narrative of the wanderings of the Israelites which relates 
to their sojourn at Eadesh and defeat at Hormah. But 
the battle took place afber the return of the spies ; these 
had brought with them specimens of the monsixous grapes 
which Palestine then produced, and as the nearest place at 
which grapes are now found is at least four or five days* 
journey distant, and as grapes will not keep good so long in 
a hot climate, it may, at first sight, appear impossible that 
Eadesh could be where I place it. We must remember, 
however, that this country was not always as barren and 
dry as it is now ; when the children of Israel sought to 
enter the land, this outpost was defended by its inhabitants, 
as Bephidim had been by the Amalekites, because it was 
the commencement of the fertile district : it must always 
have been remarkable for its extensive vineyards, for even 
to the present day miles and miles of the valleys and hill- 
sides are covered with regular swathes of small stones, 
along which the grapes were trained, and which are still 
called by the Arabs, Telaildt el 'Anab, or "grape mounds," 
and we may certainly place Eshkol in this iie\^Q\^o-v)2t\x!c><^^, 
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Hitherto, the children of Israel had been led towards 
the Promised Land, and but for their constant mar- 
mnrings and disobedience would, no doubt, have been 
permitted to enter in at this point. But their neglect of 
God*s express command, in ** having presumed to go up 
into the hill-top " to attack the enemy, resulted, as might 
have been expected, in defeat and disappointment. And 
then came the dreadful punishment, forty years of wander- 
ing in that cheerless wilderness. It must not be supposed 
that during all this time the hosts of Israel were continually 
on the move, or that they wandered about in the strict 
sense of being unable to find their way. What is, no 
doubt, intended by the expression is that, instead of march- 
ing onward and conquering — a triumphant nation, strong 
in the invisible presence of Jehovah — they were beaten 
back at every point by the peoples who held the Promised 
Land, and were compelled to linger on, as do the Bedawin 
Arabs of the present day, in a half-savage, homeless state, 
moving about from place to place, and pitching their tents 
wherever they could find pasture for their flocks and herds. 
During all this time the Bible is almost silent as to their 
doings, or what it does tell us is little more than a sad 
record of murmurings, rebellions, sorrows and forebodings. 
As God*s people and the chosen instruments of His ven- 
geance, their least act and smallest journey had been 
chronicled in the inspired Word ; but now that His pre- 
sence was withdrawn, they sank down to the mere level of 
a Bedawin tribe, and their history during the whole dismal 
period of their wandering is almost a blank. But in the 
fortieth year they again assembled at Eadesh; the Lord 
was once more with them, and the kings of Moab and 
Edom were powerless to prevent their onward march 
to Canaan. Along the self-same track my companion 
and I journeyed, not without encountering many dangers 
and difficulties which I have not space to record here. 
J jshall not easily forget the feelings which overpowered 
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me when our wanderings in the wilderness were at an 
end. We stood upon the heights of Mount Nebo, where 
Moses, the aged lawgiver of Israel, gazed for the first time 
on the Promised Land, and looked his last upon the world. 
The hills of Palestine rose up before us ; at our feet the 
Jordan meandered along its noble valley to the calm blue 
waters of the Dead Sea ; and, as we meditated on the 
scene, the solemn words of Deut. xxiv. 4, came to our 
minds with a reality they had never before assumed — 
" This is the land which I sware unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed ; I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes.*' 

During the Exodus of the Israelites, and their subsequent 
wanderings in the wilderness, they were led by the visible 
presence of Jehovah, and this was the cause of their great 
and wonderful success. The periods of reverse and 
failure which they from time to time encountered were 
consequent upon their own sin and murmuring, to punish 
which that presence was withdrawn. The government of 
the people was thus a theocracy in the purest and fullest 
acceptation of the term ; it was God Who ruled their coun- 
cils, and Moses their earthly leader was the prophet, that 
is, the mouth-piece and oracle, of their God. It is very 
important to bear this &ct in mind, for the fortunes of the 
Hebrew nation depended entirely upon this Divine consti- 
tution, and in the subsequent periods of their history we 
see them rising or falling, victorious or conquered, united 
or dispersed, according as they accepted or rejected this 
direct government of God. 

The grand earthly aim which Moses and the hosts of 
Israel had in view was the conquest of Canaan, and to 
this purpose they were constantly commanded to adhere. 
When the weary wanderings came to an end with the ful- 
filment of the term for which that heavy curse was laid 
upon them, the young generation which had in the mean- 
time grown up to man's estate must lia^e \oo\&^Vyr«%3t^ 
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with joyous anticipation to the moment when the promise 
should at last bo fulfilled, and the Land of Canaan become 
their own. The death of Moses must have cast a heavy 
cloud over their prospects, for they could never hope again 
to see at their head one so favoured by Divine grace, or 
so able to cope with every unforeseen difficulty or politici^ 
crisis. 

But, when God has a purpose to fulfil, the hisiory of the 
whole world teaches us that an instrument is never want- 
ing, and while men are wondering who next shall take up 
the cause and fulfil the mission, the man is found, and the 
people recognise with wonder and with awe that from the 
very first God has prepared him for the work. Thus, after 
the death of Moses, the leadership of the people fell upon 
Joshua the son of Nun. All previous mention of him 
points to his fitness for the post, and to his gradual pre- 
paration for the lofty destiny to which he had been 
ordained. 

We early meet with him as the confidential servant and 
companion of Moses, and at the first great crisis in their 
afiairs — ^the rebellion of the people at Kadesh on the 
southern border of Canaan — we find him, together with 
Caleb, the brave prince of the tribe of Judah, leading to a 
successful issue the difficult expedition to spy out the re- 
sources and defences of the Promised Land. At that time 
he was called Hoshea, '< help," but on his successful ac- 
complishment of this mission his name was changed by 
Moses to Joshua, ** Jehovah's help,*' a title significant and 
earnest of the part he was afterwards to perform. 

But both Moses and Joshua were not only God's in- 
struments in the accomplishment of EEis purpose, not 
merely the leaders of a young nation strugglhig up to 
power and greatness, but they were types of a much higher 
and more spiritual progress ; hence it is, no doubt, that 
we see in the lives and actions of both of them certain 
curious parallels. 
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Joshua was to complete the work began by Moses, bat, 
as though to prove that his success was no mere result of 
human energy or foresight, but part of one and the same 
Divine scheme^ the very incident in the completion of that 
scheme was a reflection of the one which marked its 
commencement. As, before leaving Egypt, they were 
commanded to prepare themselves for the wondrous events 
that were to follow by eating the Passover as a sacrament 
and token of their covenant with God, so, before entering 
the Promised Land, they received the command, ^* Sanc- 
tify yourselves, for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you.'* As the waters of the Bed Sea divided to 
let the people pass &om the bondage of Egypt to the free- 
dom of the wilderness, and to allow them to enter into the 
glorious heritage of the law proclaimed by God*s own lips 
from the rugged peaks of Sinai, so, after their probationary 
wanderiags, the swollen flood of Jordan was parted asunder, 
and the people marched over on dry land to take posses- 
sion of their earthly heritage. 

And now Joshua, at the command of God, bade one man 
from each tribe set a stone in the midst of Jordan, and 
as the memorial act was completed, the waters rushed back 
again into their channel. This miraculous act, so strictly 
parallel to the incident which accompanied the deliverance 
of Israel under Moses, was recognised by the people as an 
authoritative proof that Joshua was the divinely appointed 
successor of the deceased lawgiver, and as if in gracious 
token of his acceptance, the God of Israel appeared to 
Joshua nigh unto the spot where he had led the children 
of Israel across the Jordan, and, revealing to him, as He 
had done to Moses, the splendour of His Divine Majesty, 
spake to him in the self-same words, *< Loose the shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy." 

Joshua pitched his camp at Gilgal, a place on the 
western bank of the Jordan a little to the south-east of 
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Jericho, and from this as his head-quarters he speedily 
accomplished the subjugation of the land. Jericho was 
the first town which fell, and, as though to teach them 
that it was not in the strength of man that they should 
prevail, the city fell, not to the clash of arms and the 
shout of battle, but to the sound of the trumpets of the 
priests, and the utterance of the ineffable name of God. 

Some writers have expressed wonder that no collateral 
accounts have reached us from ancient times of so im- 
portant an event as the conquest and occupation of Canaan 
by the Israelites. We have, however, a testimony to the 
truth and accuracy of the Bible history even more startling 
and convincing than written or traditional records ; this 
testimony we owe to modern science, and, although some 
people would fain have us beheve science to be antago- 
nistic to Scripture truth, yet, in the case of Palestine, 
scientific research has proved itself in every instance the 
handmaid of that truth. 

After the fall of Ai, Joshua led the conquering army 
northwards to Mount Ebal, where the covenant between 
God and His people was solemnly renewed by the setting 
up of an altar to the Lord; by the engraving of the law on 
stone, and reading it in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation ; and, finally, by the recital of the blessings and 
curses from Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. After this solemn 
ceremony, Joshua ** wrote these words in the book of the 
Law of God, and took a great stone, and set it up there 
by the oak, that was in the sanctuary of the Lord.*' 
(Josh. xxiv. 26.) Judges xi. 6, again mentions both the 
sanctuary and the '* pillar that was in Shechem." 

Here, again, a wonderful confirmation of Scripture is 
afforded us by modem discovery. The Rev. George Wil- 
liams was the first to notice the important fact, that in this 
valley of Shechem there is a natural amphitheatre, formed 
by a recess in Mount Ebal, exactly facing a similar recess in 
Mount Gerizim ; this amphitheatre the subsequent investi- 
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gations of Captains Wilson and Anderson, of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, proved to be admirably adapted, both 
in size and acoustic properties, for the assemblage of a 
large concourse of persons to hear the reading of the Law. 
But, stranger still, close by this very spot is a sanctuary 
still called El 'Amud, '< the pillar,'' containing the very 
stone set up by Joshua, and venerated alike by Mohamme- 
dans and Samaritans. 

We must not omit to notice the parallel between the 

circumstances attending this first decisive battle of Joshua 

with the Canaanites, and those of Moses' first decisive 

battle with Amalek. At the battle of Bephidim, Moses held 

up his hands and Israel prevailed, while at the battle of 

,^Ai, the brandishing of Joshua's spear over the doomed city 

.'.was the signal of success to the hosts of the Lord. 

, The country to the east of Jordan was now in the hands 

..of the Israelites ; while by the destruction of Jericho and 

Ai, the peaceable submission of the city of Gibeon, and 

the establishment of the camp at (Hlgal, a firm footing had 

been established in Palestine itself. 

The principal tribes of the country, led by the chief of 
tbe. Jebusites, now formed an^alliance against the invaders, 
asid turned the first fury of th^ir desperate indignation 
Ujj^^ the Gibeonites, whom they regarded as having be- 
txiiyed the common cause. Joshua received news of the 
att^k at his camp at Gilgal, and, marching through the 
zugllb^^th amazing rapidity to the relief of his allies, ap- 
peal in the morning before the walls of Gibeon. 

TJ;ie battle that followed was the death-blow to heathen- 
dom in Caiuaan, the crowning victory to the banner of the 
Lord. . Discomfited before Israel, fleeing in blind confusion 
through the intricacies of their own mountain passes, the 
Amorites fell before the avenging sword of Joshua and the 
terrible hailstones from on high, while the very '^ sun stood 
still and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves, jGipon their enemies." 
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One last and nnsuccessfiil straggle was made by the Ca- 
naanites ; Jabin, the king of Hazor, capital of the northern 
kingdom, assembled together all the neighbouring chiefs 
with their followers, and made a stand against Joshna at the 
Lake Merom. The Canaanite army was most formidable 
in numbers and equipment, *' they were like the sand that 
is upon the sea-shore in multitude, with chariots and horses 
very many." Joshua lost no time in giving them battle, 
*' and the Lord delivered them into the hand of Israel, who 
smote them and chased them as far as great Zidon and 
Misrephoth-maim, and to the valley of Mizpah eastward, 
and they smote them until they left them none remaining '' 
(Josh. xi. 4, 8). 

After this event, the subjugation of Palestine was slowly 
but surely aCcomphshed, and although the Oanaanites now 
and then rallied sufficiently to give considerable trouble to 
Joshua and his generals, they were never able again to 
endanger the stability of the Israelite occupation of the 
land. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE SETTLEMENT IN PALESTINE. 

Final subjugation of the ooantry and partition amongst the tribes— Harmony 
between the physical and historical aspects— Detailed description— The 
netherlands— The "hill country" of Jadah— The Dead Sea and its neigh- 
bourhood— The " hill country " of Benjamin— Territory of Manasseh— Mount 
Carmel; the scene of Elijah's sacrifice— The Plain of Esdraelon— Upper and 
Lower Galilee— Lake of Galilee— Qergesa, Chorazin, and Capernaum— Kede8h> 
Naphthali ; traces of Canaanite occupation— Maritime territory of Asher— The 
Trans- Jordanic tribes; district of Bashan, Gilead, and Moab— Ethnography 
of Palestine— Persistence of racial characteristics— Modern A naktm— Manners 
and customs— Illnstrations of Biblical incidents. 

Afteb a war which lasted about seven years, the complete 
subjugation had, as we have seen, been effected, and the 
various tribes, tired of hostilities, desired to settle down 
into the peaceful occupation of their conquered territory. 
Thus they disobeyed the command of God, Who had 
bidden them utterly exterminate the Canaanites. In after 
years the nation proved how disobedience to the least of 
God*s commands entails a dreadful punishment, however 
late that punishment may come. The remnant thus left 
of the heathen nations in Palestine not only constantly 
harassed the Israelites, but, by seducing the people from 
time to time into following their own idolatrous customs, 
was the immediate cause of all the visitations and chastise- 
ments which subsequently befel the Hebrew race. 

Joshua's first act when peace was fairly established was 
the survey of the country, and its partition amongst the 
various tribes. 

To make this division intelligible to my readers, I must 
give a brief sketch of the geographical aspect of the Pro* 
jziised Land, 
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Nothing, perhaps, so stnkingly exemplifies the unity of 
pnrpose in God's government of the world than the univer- 
sal harmony which exists between the moral and the phy- 
sical in nature, and between revelation itself and the scenes 
in the midst of which it was vouchsafed, or to which it 
immediately refers. 

For instance, the geologist tells us that the rugged rocks 
of Sinai belong to tha earliest formation ; that they are, in 
fact, the primeval rocks of which the body of this ancient 
world is formed ; that some volcanic convulsion has up- 
heaved them and caused them to burst through the crust of 
the globe ; and that it was these rocks which witnessed the 
promulgation of the primeval law, when, amidst a terrible 
convulsion of nature, thunder and lightning and earth- 
quake, those commandments which form the body and 
essence of all law and morality were made known — ^when, 
in a word, the Divine Will burst through the thick crust of 
man's fallen nature, and stood revealed. So, too, the Pro- 
mised Luid was destined to be the scene of events, not 
only of paramount importance in their influence upon the 
world at large, but types of what should come hereafter — 
events which should contain lessons applicable to all people, 
ages, or lands. 

Accordingly, we find this country to be as unique in its 
physical and geographical aspects as it is in its historical 
points of view. SmaU in extent, it yet embraces within its 
narrow limits some type or specimen of almost every pos- 
sible feature of which physical geography treats. Within 
that narrow compass you have land and sea, mountain and 
plain, fertile fields and well-watered gardens, with parched 
and arid desert tracks, and the climate and fauna of the 
arctic zone* almost side by side with the hot, heavy atmo- 
sphere and the luxurious vegetation of the tropics.f 

Of the southern portion of the Holy Land, the Negeb, 

* In the Hermon and Lebanon districfcs. 

t In the Ghor, or deep depression in which. ^•dT>«»dL^^\i»^ 
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or, as it is called in the Authorised Version, '< the south 
country/' I have already spoken in the account of the Exodus 
and forty years' wanderings. 

Between the long mountainous lidge, which forms, as it 
were, the backbone of the country, and the sea, there ex- 
tends a broad low-lying plain, partly desert and partly cul- 
tivated. This is called in the Bible ** the Shephelah,'* or 
netherlands, rendered in our version sometimes '' valley" 
and sometimes *' plain." The lower portion of this mari- 
time plain was called Philistia, and was chiefly assigned to 
the tribe of Judah, while the northern portion, which is 
terminated by the promontory of Mount Carmel jutting 
out into the sea^ was known as the Plain of Sharon, and 
assigned to the tribe of Dan. The southern portion of the 
maritime plain was assigned to Simeon. 

Philistia was not subjugated at the time of the conquest 
by Joshua, but maintained its independence until the time 
of the first monarchy. Perhaps no part of the country has 
preserved its ethnological characteristics so long, for the 
Fellahin, or peasantry, are a race distinct from the rest of 
the inhabitants of Palestine ; and the principal towns of 
the region, Gaza, Ascalon, Joppa, Ashdod, Lachish, and 
Gath, have never once disappeared from history, but exist 
at the present day under the names of Gazzeh, Askalun, 
Yafa, Esdad, Umm-Lakis, and Beit Jibrin, that is, Beth 
Geborim, ** the house of the giants." 

Many other of the modem names also preserve the 
memory of the old Philistine history and worship. A 
small village, about nine miles inland from Joppa, for 
instance, being still called Beit Dijan, *<the house of 
Dagon." 

Still proceeding northward, the next division of the 
country which claims our attention is the '^hiU country" 
east of the maritime plain just mentioned, and which 
formed the chief portion of the tribe of Judah. 

In the Book of Joshua, thirty-eight cities are enume- 
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rated as belonging to this part of the country, and their 
number was, as we know^ greatly increased daring its 
subsequent occupation by the large and powerful tribe of 
Judah. 

South of Hebron, the "hill country" is scarcely less 
barren than the Negeb itself; but the ruins of the ancient 
towns are scattered in immense numbers over the whole 
district. Here, too, the names are scarcely altered from 
the Hebrew apt>ellations given them in the Bible, and in 
Attir, Semu'ah, Tell Zif, Ma'in, Kirmil, and the like, we 
can easily recognise the ancient Jattir, Eshtemoah, Ziph, 
Maon, Carmel, &c. The culminating point of the " hill 
country '' is at Hebron, the chief city of the region, and, 
as the Bible itself tells us, the oldest city in the world. 

The neighbourhood of Hebron is identical with the 
plains, or, more correctly, the '* oaks " of Mamre, the scene 
of so many important events in Abraham's career; and 
within the present town is a structure, venerated ahke by 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, namely, the enclo- 
sure built by Solomon around the burial-place of the 
patriarch and his family, the Cave of Machpelah. 

Within this region are comprised many remarkable 
spots. Bethlehem, the birth-place of our Lord, and near 
it the burial-place of Rachel, ** in the way to Ephrath 
which is Bethlfehem " (Gen. xxxv. 19), whose tomb is still 
to be seen, an object of veneration to all the three con- 
flicting sects of Palestine. 

Within this district also lie the caves of Khuretun, the 
traditional site of the Cave of Adullam. Caves are found 
in greater numbers in this part of the country than in 
any other, and many of the villages, such as Dhahariyeh 
and Siloam, are still little more than a collection of cave- 
dwellings, reminding us that the ancient Horites, or 
" cave-dwellers," who were dispossessed by the Israelites, 
have left abundant traces of their eristence and mode of 
lif^. 



Leaving Hebron and Bethlehem, and proceeding eaatwajrdB 
towatde the Bead Sea, we find a large and barren tract 
wHcb has eTideutly bean nncoltiTated and uninhabited from 
the remotest times, for here only in all Palestine do we find 
no traces of the rains of former cities. This is tbe wilder- 
ness of Jndea. It slopes eastward gradually to the Dead 
Sea, close to which it suddenly terminates in precipitona 
cUf&. At the foot of the clifis lies theBuheiratLut, " Lot's 
Lake," or, as we are accustomed to call it, the Dead Sea, 
It lies no less thfin 1,800 feet below the level of the 




Mediterranean, and the climate in this deep and sheltered 
spot is almost tropical. 

The Dead Sea is always spoken of in Scripture as the 
Salt Sea, its waters being so intensely salt and bitter that 
no form of life whatever eiists within them. This con- 
dition they owe to the presence, at the southern end, of an 
immense mass of rock-salt, no less than 300 feet high, 
and known by the name of Jebel Usdnm. At the northern 
end of &6 Jake, in all probability, were situated the cities 
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of the plain, upon which feU so signal and terrible a 
punishment. 

The tradition of this event, which has never ceased to 
cling to the spot, and the sulphurous and bituminous 
nature of the soil, indicating some great volcanic con- 
vulsion, have invested the Dead Sea with so weird an inte- 
rest that few persons form a really clear conception of 
what it is like. I will venture to give my own impressions 
of the scene, written upon the spot. 

** The sky was overcast with clouds, and a dense haze 
obscuring the mountains made the landscape as dreary 
and monotonous as it could be. In an aspect such as this, 
the Dead Sea seemed more than ever to deserve its name ; 
not a sign of life was there, not even any motion, save a 
dull, mechanical surging of the waters. The barren shore 
was covered with a white incrustation of salt, relieved only 
by occasional patches of black rotting mud, or by stag- 
nant pools of brine. All along the dismal beach, large 
quantities of drift-wood were thickly strewn, and amongst 
this might be detected the blackened trunks of p^}ms. 
The palm-tree has disappeared from Palestine for centuries, 
but here its body is embalmed, the only record of that 
grove which, in olden times, gave to Jericho the ^title of 
the City of Palm-trees (Deut. xxxiv. 3). 

** But on a sunny day the Dead Sea presents a very 
different appearance. The waters, which are remarkably 
transparent, sparkle with a bright azure hue, and the 
mountains on either side assume the most gorgeous tints. 
Nor does it then wear the same aspect of utter sterility ; 
for, although the immediate vicinity of the lake is barren 
enough, the Ghor, or deep depression at the northern and 
southern extremities, teems with life and vegetation ; and, 
even where the cliffs rise sheer up from the water's edge, 
streams of fresh water dash down the ravines and bring 
the verdure with them almost to the Salt Sea's brink. 
Even on the barest parts of the beach, immoii^^ TiTmi^^x^ 
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of storks may be observed, ftnd these also help to give 
life and animiitioii to the scene.'"*' 

It is impossible to fix precisely the site of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the other cities of the plain ; but there is 
no donbt that they were situated in the neighbonrhood of 
the Tarions streams which run down from the ravines and 
produce large patches of Inxnriona vegetation. 

On the western side of the lake is 'Ain Jidy, the ancient 
Engedi. We learn also from Chronicles (2 Chron. zx. 2) 
that it was identical with Hazezon-Tamar, the fortress 
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taken by Chedorlaomer, who in^^ed Palestine in the time 
of Abraham. 

Not &r from 'Ain Jldy, and lying between the latter 
place and the southern end of the Dead Sea, are the mioB 
of the ancient fortress of Masada, which, though not 
mentioned in the Bible, played a most important part in 
later Jewish history, and formed the last refoge of the 
Jews during the war of independence. Between 'Ain 3iij 
and the northern end of the lake are several oases, where 
the little mountain streams leap forth npon the plain. The 
* " The Deseit of the Siodnt," pp. 464, 4S5. 
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last of these is called 'Ain Feskhah, and here the Ghor, 
or Plam of Jordan, commences. From the junction of 
Jordan with the Dead Sea, at this point, ** the bay of the 
sea at the uttermost part of Jordan," a line drawn west- 
ward over the hills marks the boundary between Judah 
and Benjamin. This frontier line passed by Beth-hogla, 
Beth-arabah, the stone of Bohan, the valley of Achor, and 
the ** going up to Adummim." 

The course of this boundary line may be easily traced 
at the present day. Beth-hogla is the present 'Ain 
Hajleh ; a little to the south-east of Jericho, the '* going 
np of Adummim '* is the pass on the south side of the great 
Wddy Kelt, the ordinary road between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem. The stone of Bohan has been recently identified 
in an ingenious and convincing manner by Monsieur 
Ganneau (the discoverer of the Moabite Stone) with a rock 
now known by the name of Hajar el Asbah.* Proceeding 
up the Jordan valley, the first important place to which 
we come is Jericho, which, although now but a mere 
collection of hovels, was a wealthy and strongly fortified 
town at the time of the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, 
and continued to play an important part in history even 
as late as the crusading times. Its present name, Er 
Biha, is absolutely identical, letter for letter, with the 
ancient name Jericho, little as our spelling of the latter 
word would seem to indicate the fact. 

Immediately opposite to Jericho, on the eastern side of 
the Jordan, is a large barren plain, " the Plain of Shittim," 
upon which the Israelitish hosts encamped before their 
invasion of the Promised Land. 

The southern boundary of Benjamin, as we have just 
seen, ran up the steep ascent from the northern end of 

* Bohan signifies " the thumb," and the name Hajar el Asbah^'hy a 
simple change in the last letter, becomes Hajar el Asb^, the '' finger- 
stone." This interchange of letters is very common in the Bedawia 
dialects, and M. Gannean and myself have collected a great nxn&iVAT 
of instances in proof of it. 

E 2 
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the Dead Sea to Jerusalem. Taking in the latter town, it 
ran north-west to a point on the western slopes of the 
**hill country," where the latter sinks into the Plain of 
Sharon. From this point its northern boundary starts, 
and, passing north of Bethel, crosses the hills, and ' 
descends into the Jordan valley. It is thus, sdthough 
very small as compared with the allotments of the other 
tribes, one of the most important of all the divisions of 
the country, including the two great passes into the 
centre of the country, Michmash on the east, and Beth- 
horan on the west, Jerusalem, the capital, being also 
situated in its border. Within these narrow limits, too, 
are comprised the sites of Bethel, Ai, Gibeon, Mizpah, and 
many other names familiar in our mouths as household 
words. 

The central "hill country" of Palestine, a much more 
fertile and more diversified tract of land than that of 
Judah, was nearly equally divided between the tribe of Eph- 
raim and the half tribe of Manasseh ; the portion of the 
former comprising the region of Shechem. I have already 
alluded (p. 42) to the identification of the spot, El 'Amud, 
in the valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, where 
Joshua assembled the tribes at the conclusion of the war 
of conquest, and solemnly ratified the covenant with the 
Almighty. The other chief points of interest in the same 
neighbourhood — the well of Jacob, where our Lord dis- 
coursed with the woman of Samaria, the tomb of Joseph 
hard by in the same valley of Shechem, and the ruins of 
the Temple of Samaria on Mount Gerizim — are too well 
known to need further mention here. 

Just within the southern limits of Ephraim, a little 
north of Bethel, is Seilun, the ancient Shiloh, where 
Eli and Samuel dwelt, and where the Ark of the Lord 
rested for so many years. The portion of the tribe of 
Manasseh on the western side of Jordan stretches right 
A&roBB Palestine ; its southern border is difiSicult to define, 
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being somewhat oonfnsed with the possessions of Ephndm. 
The northern border begins at Beth-shean on the east, 
and then takes a bold sweep round to the north as far 
as the promontory of Mount GarmeL The territory of 
Manasseh thus includes the passes of Esdraelon and the 
Plain of Jezreel, the scene of Gideon's exploits against the 
Midianite invaders. On the mountain ridge which ter- 
minates at Carmel, and overlooking the great Plain of 
Esdraelon, lie the ruins of the ancient Megiddo, in front 
of which two of the greatest battles of the Bible history 
were fought: the first was that in which the Canaanites 
were routed by Barak when Sisera, their leader, fell ; the 
second that in which Josiah, king of Israel, lost his life in 
endeavouring to oppose the hosts of Pharaoh-Necho, king 
of Egypt, who was advancing against the king of Syria. 
Along the foot of the self-same hills runs the Nahr el 
Makatta, ** that ancient river, ihe river Kishon."^ 

About six miles from Megiddo, in the same chain, 
there suddenly rises a bold bluff, the east end of Mount 
Carmel, which, stretching to the north-west for about 
eighteen miles, as suddenly terminates in a similar bluff 
running down to the Mediterranean. The east end of 
Carmel was the scene of the great contest between El\jah 
and the priests of Baal. The very spot at which this 
event took place has been identified, and is still known as 
El Mahrakah, '^ the place of burning or sacrifice," and, as 
Dr. Tristram, its discoverer, aptly remarks, **from the 
El Mahrakah, or place of burning, a slippery path leads 
down to the Eishon, which now bears, in memory of that 
awful day, the name of Nahr el Makatta, ''the river of 
slaughter." 

At the foot of the mountains which mark the territory 
of Manasseh, a fine undulating plain, some twelve miles in 
width at its narrowest part, stretches right across the 
country, sinking imperceptibly into the Jordan valley on 
the east. The western portion is cut oS from \\i<b x^^\» ^i 
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the maritime plain by the promontory of Carmel on the 
south, and on the north by another fine headland called 
Bas-en-Nakura, which is really a spnr of the Gulilean hills. 
This part of the plain is known as the Plain of Acre, 
and is divided from the Plain of Esdraelon by a sparsely- 
wooded ridge. In the centre of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
at the foot of a low spur of Mount Gilboa, stands the 
little hamlet of Zer'in, the site of the ancient Jezreel. 
The modem Arabic name is identical with the Hebrew 
word which in our version of the Bible is spelt Jezreel, 
and the name Esdraelon given to it in the Septuagint is 
merely the Greek rendering of the same word. Nothing 
but a few ruined columns and broken sarcophagi remain of 
the city which was once the capital and pride of Israel. 

The Plain of Esdraelon is diversified by the hills of 
Tabor and Gilboa, and the hill of Moreh, generally known 
as the Little Hermon. Amongst the numerous ruined 
sites in the district we may notice those of Sulem, 'Ain 
Dur, and Nain, which are identical with the Shunem, 
Endor, and Nain of the Bible. The whole of this district 
belonged to the tribe of Issachar, and is identical with the 
Lower Galilee of the New Testament. 

The hilly district which lies to the north of the Plain of 
Esdraelon was apportioned to the tribes of Zebulon and 
Naphthali ; it was known later on by the name of Upper 
Gahlee. 

It is chiefly as the scene of our Lord's ministry that 
Galilee is so foil of interest for us. The frontier of 
Zebulon stretched from the Sea of Galilee to Mount 
Carmel and the sea. The territory of Zebulon thus 
included the Plain of Acre, and it is to the immediate 
connection with the trade of Phoenicia which this situation 
gave it that the prophetic blessing of Jacob alludes : 
*^ Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he 
shall be an haven of ships, and his border shall be unto 
£jdon ** (Qen, xlix. 18). The actual sea-coast district, as 
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fiar as the frontier of Sidon, was assigned to the tribe of 
Asher. The portion of Naphthali included the north- 
western side of the Lake of GaUlee, and ran up into the 
fertile valleys of the Anti - Libanus, including Mount 
Hermon, with its well-watered and vine-clad slopes. The 
Lake of Galilee is about 12} miles long by 6| miles broad ; 
it lies about 6.50 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and the climate, when contrasted with the fresh, cool air 
of the highlands above it, is almost tropical. 

At the time of the New Testament history, its neigh- 
bourhood was, as Josephus tells us, the most densely 
populated part of the country, and no less than nine 
cities existed on its shores, of which the miserable town of 
Tiberias alone remains. On the east side of the lake the 
clififs are very steep, and at one or two places come down 
nearly to the water's edge. A few miles from the northern 
end of the lake, a deep valley, called Wady Semahk, runs 
down from the mountains, and a little to the south of this 

are some ruins now called Khersa : this is the site of the 

» 

ancient Gergesa, the scene of the healing of the demoniac 
and of the destruction of the herd of swine. 

Captain Wilson, in his account of the spot, says, ** The 
hills, which everywhere else on the eastern side are recessed 
from a half to three-quarters of a mile from the water's 
edge, approach within forty feet of it. They do not ter- 
minate abruptly, but there is a steep, even slope, which 
we identify with the * steep place * down which the herd 
of swine ran violently into the sea, and so were choked." 

Of the ruins which still exist on the western side of the 
lake, the most important are Kerazeh and Tell Hdm, the 
Chorazin and Capernaum of the New Testament. At the 
latter, the ruins of a synagogue have been found, and on 
the lintel the sculptured representation of a pot of manna 
may still be seen. Li all human probability, this syna- 
gogue was the very one in which our Lord discoursed, and 
that figured pot of manna may have suggested tk<^ ^^^^^ 
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of the nnbelieving Jews who listened to Him, *^ What sign 
showest Thou then, that we may see, and believe Thee ? 
what dost Thou work ? Onr fathers did eat manna in the 
desert ; as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven 
to eat " (St. John vi. 80, 81). 

Following the course of the Jordan northwards, we come 
to a little lake, about ten miles from the Lake of Qulilee ; 
this is the '' Waters of Merom," the site of the great battle 
in which Joshua crushed the Canaanitish power by the 
conquest of King Jabin of Hazor and his allies. It is a 
curious fact that in this district, which was the last strong- 
hold of the Canaanites, traces of that people may still be 
found in the peculiar ethnological characteristics of the 
inhabitants, and of some of their customs and legends, 
which mark them as a race distinct from the other inha- 
bitants of Palestine. 

One of the old Canaanitish towns, Kedesh-Naphthali, 
may still be identified in the modem village of Cadis, and 
it is a noteworthy fact that both the ancient and modem 
names are identical with that of the Canaanitish outpost 
on the southern frontier, which played so important a part 
in the history of the forty years* wandering. It was near 
Kedesh-Naphthali that Sisera, the Canaanite leader, died, 
pierced to the brain by the nail,* or rather tent-pin, of Jael. 

A few miles north of Merom, we come to Tell el Cadhf, 
the " Judge's Mound,** from which gushes forth one of the 
principal sources of the Eiver Jordan ; this is identical 
with the ancient Laish or Dan. The name of Dan signi- 
fies in Hebrew ** a judge,** and still exists in the Arabic 
name of the place. 

Here was a small colony of the tribe of Dan, whose 
narrow strip of land between PhiHstia and Ephraim was 
found too small to contain them. 

* The nail was undoubtedly a ^harp pin of hard wood, such as is 
used by the Bedawfn at the present day to fasten together the yarions 
portions of the haircloth, which form walls, roof, Ac, of their tents. 
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The territory of Asher, as I have just said, lay hy the 
sea-coast : it emhraced the Plain of Acre, and extended 
some way into the hills of Gtdilee eastward, heing there 
conterminous with Zehnlnn and Naphthali. The whole of 
the coast-line never fell into the possession of the trihe of 
Asher, and Phoenicia Proper maintained its position as an 
independent kingdom, and held the maritime plain as far 
south as Tyre. 

HAlf the trihe of Manasseh never entered into their 
possession of the Promised Land, hut, together with Gad 
and Eeuhen, were content in the fertile region to the east 
of Jordan. Of this country, the northern portion, extend- 
ing southward from the slopes of Hermon to the Biver 
Hieromax (a stream which enters the Jordan a little 
helow the Sea of Galilee), is identical with the kingdom of 
** Og the king of Bashan," who was defeated by the 
Israelites at Edrei, before the conquest of Canaan. This 
was the inheritance of the half-tribe of Manasseh. The 
next division of the country extends from the Eiver Hiero- 
max to the Biver Amon, the immense ravine which opens 
out in the centre of the mountains on the eastern side 
of the Dead Sea. This large mountainous district is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by the Biver Jabbok, 
and is identical with the Gilead of Scripture. The 
northern half was allotted to the tribe of Gad; the 
southern moiety to Beuben. A little south of the Jabbok 
is one of the highest points of the range ; it is called Jebel 
JiUd, thus perpetuating the ancient name of Gilead. 

Such were the geographical and tribal divisions of the 
Promised Land. To complete the sketch, I will say a 
few words about the ethnography of the country before 
proceeding to relate the further details of its history. 

The people of Palestine — ^the chosen people — have paid 
the penalty of their sins, and are dispersed over the face 
of the world ; those Hebrews who now sojourn there are 
strangers in the land of their fathers. 
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It may at first sight appear, then, that with them wonld 
have been lost the distinctive characteristics of the inha- 
bitants, and that the manners and customs of the Bible 
could no longer exist in the country. Such, however, is 
not the case, for, although the Jews — ^that is, the distinc- 
tive race who conquered the country and held it for so 
many ages — are gone, yet the inhabitants of Palestine are 
no more supplanted by the new-comers and invaders than 
are the inhabitants of England extinguished by the Danish 
and Norman invasion. Invasions and political changes of 
course alter the character of a people, who become more 
of a mixed race, but their nationality is never entirely 
lost; the primitive habits, the local customs, and the 
native traditions will ever linger on. The present inha- 
bitants of Palestine — Fellahs or peasants — are called 
Arabs, because they have adopted the language and re- 
ligion of their Desert conquerors, the Bedawin, who are 
the lineal descendants of the fierce border tribes whom we 
know under the names of Hivites, Midianites, &c., &c., as 
the troublesome border-foes of Israel. 

This peasant population exhibits some remarkable pecu- 
liarities, and a study of their ethnography will tend more 
than almost anything else to illustrate the reality and 
truth of the Bible. I have already alluded in a previous 
chapter to the men of Gath, or, as it is now called, Beit 
Jibrin, or ** the House of the Giants." We still find the 
neighbourhood of this town producing an exceptionally 
tall and fine race of peasants, greater and more stalwart 
men than those found in any other part of the country. 
Yet men hesitate to believe the Bible when it speaks of 
a race of *' giants" as existing there, and discredit the 
mention of the Anakim and Bephaim who so terrified 
the IsraeHte spies when they visited this and the sur- 
rounding districts. It is a commonly known fact that 
the Patagonians are an exceptionally tall race of men. 
Now^ if tiiere existed ancient heathen records containing 
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allasions to Patagonian giants in former ages, scientific 
men (anthropologists, as they are called) wonld sing 
trimnpbant psBans oyer the consonance between the old 
acconnt and the existing facts, nor would they ever dream 
of throwing discredit upon the former, or of explaining away 
the latter. But, alas I this is not the spirit in which modem 
science always approaches the Bible. Some men in the pre- 
sent day spare no pains to brmg into disrepute the Holy 
Book by which their forefathers liyed, and for which they 
died. The manners and customs of the modem inha- 
bitants of Palestine present but Httle variation from those 
described in the Bible, and the modem traveller in the 
Holy Land is continually coming across scenes which form 
the very counterpart of scenes and incidents described in 
Holy Writ. To treat of this subject in an exhaustive 
manner, and to point out the numerous and minute details 
in which the modem habits of the people conform to the 
ancient usage, would require a large volume of itself; I 
will, therefore, content myself in this place with a few 
instances in which the more characteristic features of the 
life described in the Bible are exemplified. 

As in the ancient times, so in the present day, the popula- 
tion of Palestine and the countries immediately border- 
ing upon it, . is partly nomad and partly stationary. The 
habits of the nomad tribes are absolutely unchanged, and the 
constitution of society amongst them is strictly patriarchal. 

The reception of Sisera by Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Eenite (as narrated in Judges iv. 18, 19), might serve as a 
general description of our own visits to the tents of the 
Moabite Arabs : ** And when he had turned in unto her 
into the tent, she covered him with a mantle. And he 
said unto her. Give me, I pray thee, a little water to 
drink, for I am thirsty : and she opened a bottle of niilk 
and gave him drink, and covered him." If by " bottle " 
we understand a small skin, in which the Leben, or sour 
milk, is kept, the picture is complete. 
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Again, to take an example from my ovn experience. 
On the occasion of my first visit to Sinai, and jort as the 
Mountain of the Law bnrst for the first tmie upon onr 
gaze, we fonnd onrselveB in the neighbourhood of the 
tents of onr Sheikh 'Eid, whose wife and two ehlldren, 
accompanied by an aged male relative, came oat to meet him. 
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£id sainted the old man embraced him, and kissed him 
on either cheek and the pair then, with right hands 
clasped repeated over and over again the words, Taiyihinf 
. ( Are you well ? ) with the answer, Al kamdu liUah 
taii/ibin ( Thank God well I ) Does not such a scene 
ag this vmdlj call to mmd the words of Exodns (xviii. 
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5 — 7) : " And Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, came with his 
sons and his wife nnto Moses in the wilderness, where 
he encamped at the mount of God : and he said unto 
Moses, I thy father-in-law Jethro am come unto thee, 
and thy wife and her two sons with her. And Moses went 
out to meet his father-in-law, and did oheisance, and kissed 
him ; and they asked each other of their welfare ; and they 
came into the tent." 

In the heart of those same Sinai mountains, too, I have 
seen a woman of the desert weaving, with a primitive 
loom of her own construction, a cloth of goats' hair for her 
tent, just as, 8,000 years hefore, the Bihle tells us that on 
that self-same spot '* all the women, whose hearts stirred 
them up in wisdom, spun goats* hair'' (Exod. xxxv. 26) 
for the adornment of the tahernacle. 

The Bedawin tribes who now wander in the wilderness 
of the south country, where the patriarchs aforetime made 
their home, still lead their flocks and herds to pasture in the 
self-same valleys, and even to drink at the self-same wells. 

The description which I have elsewhere given of El 
Biydr, '' the Wells," situated at the northern edge of the 
Sinai peninsula, would apply to almost every well in 
Palestine : " Several large stone troughs are provided for 
the purpose of watering the flocks and herds, and the 
mouth of the well itself is stopped up with a large stone, 
to be rolled away when occasion requires, precisely in the 
manner described in Genesis (xzix. 10) : * And it came to 
pass, when Jacob saw Bachel the daughter of Laban his 
mother's brother, and the sheep of Laban his mother's 
brother, that Jacob went near, and rolled the stone from 
the well's mouth, and watered the flock.' " 

In their wars and predatory excursions, too, the Beda- 
win enact over and over again the scenes of Scripture his- 
tory. Here is a description of the raids made by the 
Arabs of the Teyaheh tribe^ amongst whom I sojourned 
for many months : — 
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** Once at least every year they collect in force, often 
mastering as many as 1,000 guns, and set off on camels 
for the country of the *Anazeh, a distance of more than 
twenty days' journey. Having chosen for their expedition 
the season of the year when the camels are sent out to 
graze, they seldom fail to come across some large herd 
feeding at a distance from the camp, and watched hy a few 
attendants only. These they drive off, the Bawarideh, that 
is, *' those who possess guns," forming a guard on either side 
and in the rear, and the rest leading the heasts. It some- 
times, though rarely, happens that they get off clear with 
their hooty before the owners are aware of the invasion ; 
but in many cases they are hotly pursued, and compelled 
to relinquish their prey and take to their heels." 

*' Indeed the state of desert society has but little 
changed since the messenger came in to the tent of Job 
and said : * The Chaldeans made out bands, and fell upon 
the camels, and have carried them away, yea, and slain 
the servants with the edge of the sword ' (Job. i. 17).** 

** Bobbery is not regarded by the Bedawin as in the 
least a disgraceful thing, but ' a man taketh his sword, 
and goeth his way to rob and steal ' (Esdras iv. 28), with 
a profound feeling of conscious rectitude and respecta- 
bUity." ♦ 

To commemorate the spot upon which a battle was 
fought, or on which a warrior fell, and, indeed, to perpetuate 
the memory of any important event, the Bedawi Arab of the 
present day sets up a cairn, or pillar of stones, just as 
Jacob, when he had spoken with God, ** set up a pillar 
in the place where he talked with Him, even a pillar of 
stone : and he poured a drink offering thereon, and he 
poured oil thereon '* (Genesis xxxv. 14). 

At any spot to which a remote traditionary interest 
iMaches, and notably at the tombs of their sheikhs and 

The Desert of the ExodxiB," pv* 295 and 296. 
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saints, the Arabs are wont to offer up sacrifices. These 
sacrifices are attended with great rejoicings. Arabs from 
all the neighbouring tribes flock in and pitch their tents ; 
a kind of fair is held, camel-races and other sports take 
place, and the whole concludes with a mesdmereh, or 
''Arabian Night's Entertainment/' something between a 
concert and a rustic ball, in which the women take part. 

The animals slaughtered for the sacrifices are eaten by 
the assembled guests, who make the occasion one of un- 
usual indulgence. Does not this afford a clue to the 
motives which led the children of Israel astray ; and 
enable us to understand how it was that idol-worship 
possessed such attractions for them that they could turn 
from the worship of the true God, Who had wrought such 
signal deliverance for them, to bow down before Baal-peor, 
and '' eat the offerings of the dead " ? 

No less striking is the parallel afforded between the life 
of the settled inhabitants of Palestine in the present day 
and that described in the Bible. In Europe, we are so 
accustomed to the supremacy of the state that the in- 
dividual existence of separate towns is hardly recognised 
and appreciated among us ; in the East it is quite different. 
The government never interferes in the affairs of the 
smaller towns and municipalities, except it be to compel 
the payment of taxes, or to levy a fine upon some par- 
ticular district for a flagrant act of violence or insubordi- 
nation. Each town thus virtually governs itself by its 
own laws, and stands in the position of an independent 
state, though under the protectorate of, and paying tribute 
to, the Imperial Government. 

The afiairs of these little commonwealths are adminis- 
tered by a council of elders, with a sheikh, or chief man, at 
their head, and we find them from time to time combining 
against, their Bedawfn neighbours, or against the govern- 
ment, much in the same way as alliances are made between 
nations in other parts of the world. It is ver^ \m?^Qst\«c^ 
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to bear this state of things in mind, for otherwise such 
histories as those which we continually read of in the Bible, 
where the kings of such cities as Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
and Admah, and Zeboiim, and Zoar, engage in war, would 
seem inconsistent with the undoubted geographical fact 
that they are all comprised within a district scarcely larger 
than one of the English counties. 

In the cities, and still more in the villages, of Palestine, 
the mode of life is now just what it was centuries upon 
centuries ago. The houses, the food, even the dresses, are 
the same ; the potter with his rude potter's wheel turns 
out vessels of the same shape as those anoient ones which 
excavations from time to time bring to light, and he even 
marks them with' the ancient trade-mark, of which he knows 
not the import, but which has been handed down to him 
from generation to generation ; the peasant's dark hovel is 
lighted by lamps of the same pattern as those found in the 
oldest tombs ; the earth is still turned up by the primitive 
ploughs which we see figured in the older sculptures ; the 
wheat is trodden out by bullocks, as the Bible so often 
describes, and on the self-same threshing-floors as of old — 
flat terraces on a hill-side, from which the inequalities have 
been cut away by Jebusite and Canaanitish hands ; the 
same old stories and traditions linger amongst the people, 
and beneath the external disguise of Mohammedan worship 
the older forms of religion are kept up ; the common par- 
lance of the people is still that of the Bible, so that the 
most ordinary phrases of their common life, when literally 
translated, have a solemn and stately ring to an European 
ear. 

In a word, the people of the Holy Land are a living 
memorial of the accuracy and reality of the Bible ; a 
standing and incontrovertible proof that the Word of God 
is no vague, unreal rhapsody, but an intensely true, vivid, 
and life-like reality. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE JUDGES. 

G&araeterlBtics of the period— Wars with the Canaanites— Emigration of part of 
tlietilbeof Dan to Laish— Corruption of tlie national faith— Invasion by the 
King of Mesopotamia— The first judge, Othniel— Ehud— Shamgar— Deborah ; 
defeat of Sisera— Incursions of the Midianites; Oreb and Zeb; Gideon— 
AMmeledh; attempt to found a monarchy at Shechem— Provision of the 
KoMde lawfortheconduct of a king— Tolar and Shamgar— Further invasions 
tor fhe Ammonite^ ; Jephthah— Civil war between Ephraim and Oilead— 
Bnaa^Elon—Abdon— Samson— War with the Philistines— Eli ; High Priest 
and Judge— The call of Samuel— Battle of Aphek and capture of the Ark— 
BestDratloii of the Ark— Samuel a judge— School of the prophets— Evacua- 
tion of the country by the Philistines— Union of the tribea under Samuel— 
lUection^f a kiag— Saul anointed ; his first military sucoen— Benunciation 
of tlie Judicial authority by Samuel. 

Ths early am^als of the Hebrew Eepublic present a 
series of pictares of wild adventure and romantic incident 
xaHier th^ the continuous history of a nation. In fact, 
immediately after the establishment in Canaan there ap- 
pears to have been no settled government representing a 
c<^ederation of all the tribes, and the Judges* of Israel 
y^f^ little more than leaders, called into prominent action 
by some danger which' threatened the particular tribe to 
which they belonged, and supported only by such other 
sections of the communily as had an immediate interest in 
repeUingthe attacks of a foreign enemy or repressing some 
internecine quarrel 

After the death of Joshua, the Israelites soon began to 
pay the penalty of their disobedience, and the heathen 
nations whom they had allowed to continue in their midst 
caused them constant annoyance. Judah and Simeon 

♦ The Hebrew word for judges is Sophetim, which, as Milman points 
out, is probably identical with the name " Suffetes," given by the 
Carthagixiians to their chief magistrates. 
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banded together, and defeated the combined armies of the 
Canaanit^B and Perizzites at Bezek, and took their chief 
prisoner, and cat off his bhombs and great toes. Such 
matilation of prisonera of war was common in ancient 
times, and Adoni-Bezek, being notorious for the practice, 
was justly punished. 




After taking and burning Jerusalem, they then marched 

southward, expelling the inhabitants of Hebron, and coH' 

gnering the cooutry as far as Zephath or Hormali. This 

place ia ideatioal with the city mentioned (Nambers xzi. 
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8) as one of those places which ineffectually opposed the 
progress of the Israelites on their first approach to the 
Promised Land.* 

The more powerful cities of the Philistine Plain — Gaza, 
Ascalon, and Ekron — ^were attacked, but not thoroughly 
reduced. Ephraim gained possession of the town of 
Bethel. The tribe of Dan, being worsted by the Amorites, 
were driven into the mountains, and a part of the tribe 
pressed northwards and took the town of Laish at the head 
of the Jordan valley, which they colonised and called by 
their own name. The history of this expedition is very 
curious. Five men had been sent forward as spies to re- 
connoitre their intended point of attack in the north, and 
on the way these scouts passed by the house of one 
Micah ; this man, according to the prevailing custom, had 
associated the idolatrous ceremonies of the Canaanites 
with the national faith of Israel, and had constructed for 
himself a silver idol and an ephod and teraphim. To this 
private shrine he had appointed a poor and unscrupulous 
Levite as priest, for he really appears to have behoved 
that it was the God of Israel Whom he was serving under 
these strange heathen forms. The Danite spies were 
anxious to inquire of this local oracle as to the success of 
their expedition, and received an encouraging reply, which 
was confirmed by their own subsequent experience. Six 
hundred men of the tribe marched out to take possession 
of Laish, and, having heard from their scouts of the suc- 
cess of Micah' s divining apparatus, they seized the graven 
image, carried it with them to Laish, and set it up as an 
object of worship in that city : '' And Jonathan the son 
of Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were 
priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity of 
the land. And they set them up Mieah's graven image, 
which he made, all the time that the house of God was in 
Shiloh " (Judges xviii. 80, 81). 

♦ See page 34. 
F 2 
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The corraption of national manners consequent upon 
this forsaking of the national faith led to the most disas- 
trous consequences, and a crime committed by the inha- 
bitants of Gibeah, a city of Benjamin, gave rise to a fear- 
ful civil war, -which nearly resulted in the extermination 
of the offending tribe.* 

These events, although recorded later on in the Book of 
Judges, are, it is generally agreed, anterior to the time of 
the Judges.! The first symptoms of the re-organisation of 
the federal league was the revolt of the tribes under the 
leadership of Othniel of Judah against Chushan-Eishathaim, 
king of Mesopotamia, who had invaded Palestine and com- 
pelled the people to pay him tribute. At the end of 
another forty years, the tribes of the east of Jordan were 
assailed by the Ammonites, Amalekites, and Moabites, 
under Eglon, king of Moab. The capture of Jericho by the 
confederate forces of the enemy seems to have alarmed the 
hill-tribes for their own safety ; and Ehud, from the tribe 
of Benjamin, appeared as the deliverer of the people at this 
important crisis. Eglon, who seems to have been by his 
generalship the main instrument of the enemy's success, 
was assassinated at the instigation of Ehud, and the latter, 
escaping into the territory of Ephraim, obtained the assist- 
ance of that powerful tribe, and effectually delivered the 
country from the Moabites. 

Eighty years now passed away, during which the land 
had rest, but it would appear that the peace and pro- 
sperity was only comparative, and those tribes at least who 
bordered on Philistia experienced molestation at the hands 
of that people, for after Ehud came ** Shamgar the son of 
Anath, which slew of the Philistines six hundred men with 
an ox-goad : and he also delivered Israel " (Judges iii. 81). 

Troubles next began to arise in the north, and a similar 
confederation to that which Joshua had defeated at Merom 
again threatened the Hebrews^ As on the previous occa- 

♦ Judges xix., xx., xxi. f Milman, vol. i., p. 242, Note. 
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sion, the Canaanites were under the leadership of a king 
of Hazor, who bore the same name as his predecessor, 
Jabin. His forces, under the command of Sisera, a fierce 
and able general, held the northern tribes in subjection for 
twenty years, but were at last signally defeated, thanks to 
the enthusiasm and patriotic ardour kindled by the fervent 
appeal of the inspired prophetess Deborah. 

The details of this victory, and of the flight and death of 
Sisera, are familiar to all readers of the Bible ; Deborah's 
triumphant song uttered on the occasion, which has been 
preserved amongst the sacred records, forms one of the 
most magnificent specimens extant of ancient Hebrew 
poetry. 

Another forty years of peace were passed after these 
events, with the usual result, ** the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord : and the Lord delivered them 
into the hand of Midian seven years " (Judges vi. 1). 

The Midianites and the Amalekites were the prototypes 
of the modem Bedawin, and those who have seen, as I 
have, the effect upon a peaceful and flourishing district of 
an incursion from these nomadic tribes, will appreciate the 
graphic description of this pest given at the beginning of 
the sixth chapter of the Book of Judges, and will not 
wonder that famine and misery were the result, and that 
the children of Israel fled to dens and caverns in the 
mountains when '' the Midianites came up, and the Amale- 
kites, and the children of the East, even they came up 
against them."* 

* As a practical comment on the Biblical description here alladed to, 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to quote my own impressions of the 
Bedawfn, written while actually sojonming amongst them. 

" The Bedawi regards the FeUah with unutterable scorn. He has a 
constitutional dislike to work, and is entirely unscrupulous as to the 
means he employs to live without it. These qualities (which also adorn 
and make the thief and burglar of civilisation) he mistakes for evidences 
of thorough breeding, and prides himself accordingly upon being one 
of nature's gentlemen. 

** Camels and sheep are, as I have before said, the Bedawf 'b only 
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In the midBt of all this distress Ood raised up ■ deli- 
verer is the person of Gideon, of the tribe of Mauasseh, 
who, encoor^ed hy Tisible signs of Divine favoor and snp- 
port, rallied a large army from Manasaeh, Zebnlun, Naph- 
thali, and Asher, and declared war against the oppressors. 
With a picked band of his bravest foUowers, he surprised 
them in a night attack, put them to ntter ront, and ex- 
pelled them from the land with a loss of 120,000 men, 
their head sheikhs, or princes, Oreb and Zeb, Zebah and 
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Zalmunua, being among the slain. The names of the first 

inflaae of BubauCence ; bo long, then, ta he Uves his present anaettled 
life, and can support himBclf with the milk which thej prodaca, he i» 
independent of all occnpatioD Bave plundering. The eSeot of thia ia 
that the aoil be owns deteriorateB, aad his ccighboniB are either driven 
«»r»y or reduced to be^ary bj hia roida and depredations."— " The 
DnMii U the Ezodos," p. 999. 
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two JGdiamte princes, Oreb and Zeb, mean respectively 
** the raven " and ** the wolf*' ; and it is a curious coinci- 
dence that the latter name is still the appellation of one of 
the chief families of the large and powerful trans- Jordanic 
tribe of the Adwan Arabs, while the Beni Sakar, '* sons of 
the kite,'* are perhaps amongst the most formidable of the 
neighbouring Bedawin tribes. As a reward for these 
signal services, Gideon was offered the name and title of a 
king, which dignity he, however, refused. But even he, 
the direct recipient of a Divine revelation, he who had 
risked his life and incurred the displeasure of his com- 
patriots by overthrowing the altar of Baal at Ophrah, was 
no sooner possessed of the spoils of the Midianites than he 
made of them an ephod and other religious symbols, and 
set up an idolatrous and fictitious worship of Jehovah in 
the self-same city. 

Forty years more, and idolatry was again rife in Israel ; 
Gideon died, and Abimelech, an illegitimate son of the 
great leader, aspired to grasp the crown which his father 
had refused. Gathering round him a desperate band at 
Shechem, where his mother's kindred dwelt, he feU on the 
city of Ophrah, and murdered all his seventy brethren, 
with the sole exception of Jo than, the youngest, who 
escaped. After this treacherous act, he was proclaimed 
king by the inhabitants of Shechem and the neighbouring 
towns, in spite of the remonstrances of Jothan, who de- 
nounced the usurper with bitter satire in the well-known 
parable of the trees who would fain elect a king, but could 
find none to reign over them except the worthless bramble. 
Three years sufficed to convince the Shechemites of the folly 
of their choice ; the people rose against Abimelech, and, 
just as he seemed on the point of suppressing the insurrec- 
tion, he fell, wounded by a woman's hand, and only escaped 
that ignominious end by falling on his armour-bearer's sword. 
This unsuccessful attempt to found a monarchy over part, 
at least, of the tribes of Israel was but a prelude to that 
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movement which was shortly to follow, when the whole 
nation, tired of the simplicity and restraint which the 
government of the Law imposed npon them, sighed Rafter 
the Inzories and vain dignities of heathen nations, and cla- 
moured for a king. The Mosaic Law, though strictly en- 
joining an adherence to the divmely-prescribed form of 
government, yet wisely contemplated the possibility of 
this undesirable change, and appointed rules for the con- 
duct of the king' with a view to moderating the effects of 
the change (Deut. xvii. 14 — 20). Joshua, by his fair 
partition of the country, and by enforcing the law as 
to the inalienability of property in land, set a strong 
barrier against the encroachments of individual ambition, 
and so put off the evil day; for, so long as it was 
impossible for large estates and districts to fjoll into the 
possession of a few, the growth of an oppressive oligarchical 
aristocracy was nipped in the bud as often as it appeared. 
As the people fell away from their allegiance to God, and 
their observance of His laws, the bond of national union 
became more and more relaxed, and there was no great 
power left which might be brought to bear in repressing 
any unfair assumption of the authority of one person over 
his fdlows. 

The next two Judges were Tola, of the tribe of Isaachar, 
who exercised his authority at Shamar, in Mount Ephraim, 
for twenty-three years, and Jair of Gilead, who ruled for 
twenty-two years, and of whom nothing further is told us 
than that '* he had thirty sons that rode on thirty ass colts, 
and they had thirty cities " (Judges x. 4). During these 
forty-five years, the Israelites had, as usual, relapsed into 
the grossest idolatry, and the usual punishment followed. 
The Philistines invaded the southern border of Palestine, 
and the Ammonites, overcoming the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
had even marched across the river, and attacked the allied 
armies of Judah, Ephraim, and Benjamin. 

The inhabitants of Gilead had, from their position, suf- 
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fered most severely from the incursions of the Ammonites, 
and at Mizpah, a town in that ooimtry (built upon the site 
of the stone set up by Jacob and Laban in token of their 
covenant), the Israelites had mustered their forces, and were 
concerting measures to repel the invaders. At Mizpah, 
too, there dwelt a famous outlaw and freebooter, Jephthah, 
an illegitimate son of Gilead, who had been expelled from 
his father's house. In their extremity, the elders of Gilead 
entreated Jephthah to return and lead their armies against 
the Ammonites. This he consented to do, and, after vainly 
attempting to come to terms, he set out for battle, vowing 
that, should success attend his arms, he would sacrifice 
to Jehovah the first thing that met him on his return. 
The sequel of the story is familiar to the reader, Jeph- 
thah, returning to Mizpah after a glorious and decisive 
victory, was met by his only daughter, and the mis- 
guided, but devout, soldier sacrificed her in fulfilment of 
his vow. 

The country was scarcely delivered from the Ammonites 
when Ephraim declared war against Gilead, jealous of the 
laurels which the latter had won, and at the slight they 
themselves had received in not being asked to participate 
in the war. Jephthah at once marched against them, de- 
feated them, and occupied the passages of the Jordan be- 
fore the Ephraimites could retreat into their own territory : 
" And it was so, that when those Ephraimites which were 
escaped said. Let me go over, that the men of Gilead said 
unto him. Art thou an Ephraimite ? If he said. Nay ; 
then said they unto him. Say now Shibboleth; and he said 
Sibboleth : for he could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him, and slew him at the passages of Jor- 
dan : and there fell at that time of the Ephraimites forty 
and two thousand " (Judges xii. 5, 6). 

Jephthah ruled for seven years, and after him came 
three other Judges, of whom we know nothing more than 
the names ; they are Ibzan of Bethlehem, Elon of Zebu- 
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Ian, and Abdon of Ephraim, the period of their anthoritj 
extending over twenty-five years. The next Judge who 
appears upon the scene is Samson. The Philistines had by 
this time overran the soath coantry, and caused great and 
continued annoyance to the Israelites, and the record of 
Samson's strange adventures and personal prowess against 
them seems to indicate little more than* that the free spirit 
of the Hebrew nation was chafing under a foreign yoke, 
but that as yet no organised federation had taken up arms, 
although gigantic, but useless, efforts were made by indivi- 
dual chieftains or families. The memories of such attempts 
would naturally group themselves around so imposing a 
figure as the Herculean Nazarite hero, Samson. In the 
meanwhile, Divine Providence was gradually, but wisely, 
shaping the course of events. Hitherto, heroes and deli- 
verers had started into prominence &om the various tribes, 
but no raUying point for the whole nation had as yet ap- 
peared. This was obviously to be looked for at Shiloh, 
where the only authorised symbols of the national worship 
were placed, and, if a personal leader were to be found in 
the theocracy, it was evident that his appointment must 
proceed from the seat of the Divine government. So loose 
had the bonds become which held together the different 
communities of the Hebrew Eepublic, that, unless some 
such a leader should soon arise to knit them once more 
together, the very existence of the Republic would bo 
threatened. God, at this critical juncture, interfered to 
save His chosen people. 

The ofl&ces of Judge, or civil leader, and of high priest, 
were for the first time combined in the person of Eli ; 
but his great age and physical infirmities rendered him 
unfit for the assumption of so great a responsibility, while 
his criminal weakness in sanctioning, or at least overlook- 
ing, the excesses of his sons Phinehas and Hophni, had 
introduced fresh complications into the situation. But 
it was not to Eli or his house that Israel was to look 
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for a deliverer. Attached to the servioe of the taber- 
nacle was a youth, dedicated to God even before his birth, 
and from his earliest years educated to the ministry. 
To him the Divine commission came, and the youthful 
Samuel was commanded to bear to the aged high priest 
the message of vengeance against the house of EH. A 
desperate struggle was now made by the IsraeHtes to 
throw off the Philistine yoke ; but they were totally 
defeated in a battle which occurred at Aphek in Judah. 
In their despair, they bethought them of the Ark, which 
had been a sure pledge of victory to Joshua's armies. 
The proud Judah was forced to humble itself before its 
powerful rival Ephraim, and to demand permission for the 
Ark to be removed from its resting-place in Shilph. This 
request was granted. The Ark, under the safe-conduct of 
the two priests Phinehas and Hophni, was carried out to 
the camp, and around that sacred emblem the tribes of 
Israel rallied, for the first time united in one common cause. 
The Philistines advanced to battle with sore misgivings 
when they saw the symbol of that mighty God Who had 
wrought such wonders in Egypt and Canaan. But, though 
the Israelites fought with unwonted ardour, the iron 
chariots and the numbers of Philistia prevailed, 30,000 of 
the chosen people feU, and the Ark of God was taken. 
Terrible, indeed, was the consternation with which the 
news was received at Shiloh ; and when the messenger 
told Eli, ** Israel is fled before the Philistines, and there 
has been a great slaughter among the people, and thy two 
sons also, Hophni and Phinehas^ are dead, and the Ark of 
God is taken,*' the aged high priest fell from his seat, 
breaking his neck, and died ; while the wife of Phinehas, 
giving premature birth to a son, expressed the general 
feeling of Israel when, unmindful of her own pains, and 
heedless of the loss of husband and friends, she wailed 
Ichahodf ** the glory is departed from Israel," and gave 
that mournful name to the son of her tribulation. 
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Bnt the acquisition of the Ark proved an unfortunate 
one for the Philistines. Wherever the holy shrine was 
brought, plagues and troubles fell upon its possessors; 
,and Dagon, their idol, fell prostrate and broken before it. 
After seven months, they determined to restore it, together 
with a propitiatory offering, consisting of golden emerods 
and mice, representing the plagues by which they had 
been smitten.* 

Two milch kine were yoked to the car which bore the 
Ark, and, without the guidance of mortal hands, the kine 
set off upon the direct road to Beth-shemesh, within the 
IsraeHte frontier. The returning Ark was welcomed with 
great rejoicings by the Israelites, and a sacrifice was at 
once offered up, the kine which drew the Ark being 
slaughtered for the occasion, and the car which bore it 
being broken up for fuel. 

The profane inhabitants of Beth-shemesh were rash 
enough to look into the holy chest, and their profane 
curiosity was punished by the death of a large number. 
The Arjc was then solemnly removed to Kirjath-jearim, a 
neighbouring hill-city, and Shiloh ceased to be regarded 
as a holy place. For twenty years after this the Philis- 
tines continued to oppress Israel ; but Samuel, who had now 
grown to man's estate, and succeeded Eli in the exercise of 
the double functions of leader and priest, found means to 
kindle an enthusiasm amongst the people and induce them 
to struggle to throw off the yoke. His first care was to 
eradicate the love of idolatry from their hearts: and, 
in order to excite a spirit of devotion and religious fervour, 
he gathered round him a number of men like himself, 

* It is curious to note the persistence of this heathen cnstom of 
offering at a shrine a representation of any limb or miember affected, 
in hopes of, or in gratitude for, a cure. The recent excavations in the 
Yenus Temples at Cyprus have brought to light thousands of such 
objects, and even at die present day there is scarcely an image of the 
Tirgin in Boman Catholic Europe that has not some such tribute hung 
up at her shrine. 
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earnest for the canse of God, who devoted themselves 
entirely to promoting a religious revival. 

This was the origin of the School of the Prophets, 
which continued till the &11 of the kingdom to exercise 
such an astonishing influence upon the Jewish nation. 
From the description given of them in the Bible, we learn 
that the constitution of their society and the ceremonies 
practised at their meetings were almost identical with 
those of the Eastern dervishes of the present day ; and 
that it was when wrought up to a pitch of ecstatic excite- 
ment by music and dancing that they uttered those 
inspired strains with which we are all so familiar. 

Samuel's movement so far succeeded that he was able 
to summon the people to a general convention at Mizpah, 
and there to receive from them a solemn promise to 
repent, and to put away the images of Baal and Astarte, 
and to serve the Lord alone. The Philistines, taking this 
assembly as an expression of revolt, hastily collected 
their forces and marched upon the assembly ; but Samuel's 
prayers prevailed, and the people — nerved to valour by 
the promise of help from God, and convinced of His 
visible presence by a terrible storm which helped to dis- 
comfit the enemy — obtained a signal victory and drove the 
Philistines out of the land. 

The influence and authority of Samuel enabled him to 
unite the greater part of the scattered tribes, especially 
those of the south, and once more to give life to the 
nation. So long as he pould personally direct them, the 
affairs of the commonwealth prospered ; but when, in his 
old age, the duties of government devolved upon his two 
sons, these latter proved venal and corrupt, and the 
people began to murmur for a more settled form of 
government, and bade Samuel make them a king, to judge 
them like the nations. They doubtless felt, too, that 
their guerilla warfare was of little avail against the power- 
ful monarchies with which they had to contend, and 
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desired a more complete military organisation, and there- 
fore they cried that their king might go before them and 
fight their battles. 

Samuel pointed ont all the disadvantages of a despotic 
rule, bnt the people were importmiate, and the Lord at 
last commanded the aged Judge to hearken unto their 
request, and to anoint a king. 

The choice, directed by Divine inspiration, fell upon 
one Saul, a young man of good presence and commanding 
stature, and descended from one of the chief families of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He was at first privately anointed 
by Samuel, by whom he was sent to the School of the 
Prophets, that he might receive that training and feel 
those influences of religion and patriotism that should fit 
him for his high station. Later on, a solemn assembly of 
aU the tribes was held at Mizpah. The tribe of Benjamin 
was designated by lot from all the rest, and Saul was 
received as king. 

The monarch-elect did not enter at once upon his 
functions, and the whole authority of the state was really 
still exercised by Samuel ; but an occasion shortly pre- 
sented itself in which Saul was able to prove his fitness 
to wield the sovereign power. Nahash, king of the Am- 
monites, had invaded Gilead, and demanded that the inha- 
bitants of the city of Jabesh, which he was now besieging, 
should submit to have their right eyes put out, in token 
of subjection. Ixx their despair, they appealed to Saul, 
who *' took a yoke of oxen, and hewed them in pieces, 
and sent them throughout all the coasts of Israel by the 
hands of messengers, saying, Whosoever cometh not forth 
after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto his 
oxen " (1 Sam. xi. 7). The signal was at once responded 
to ; the tribes of Israel mustered to the number of 880,000 
men, and a complete victory was the result. This act of 
promptitude and vigour completely established the young 
king in his position, and Samuel thereupon called the 
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people together at Gilgal, and, having given an account of 
his own stewardship, resigned the administration into the 
hands of Saol ; not, however, before he had rebuked the 
people for their violation of the constitution divinely 
framed for them, by a sign from heaven, confirming and 
approidng his words. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MONABCHY. 

Sanrs accession to power— His first act of disobedience— The victory of Olbcah 
—He spares Agag, king of the Amalekites ; is reproved hj Samuel- David 
anointed his successor— David's early history and adventures— Battle of 
Gilboa; defeat and death of Saul— David's accession— Israel united under 
his rule— Position of Jerusalem; its capture; its establishment as the seat 
of civil and religious government— David's crime, fall, and restoration— He 
numbers the people— Pestilence in Israel— The altar erected on Mount Moriah 
—Conspiracy of Adonijah— Death of David and accession of Solomon— Execu- 
tion of Adonijah and his partizans— Prosperity of the kingdom— Building 
of the templ&— Solomon's sin ; troubles in his old age— Death of Solomon ; his 
character— Accession of Rehoboam— The division of the kingdom— Geo- 
graphical reasons for the breach. 

After the eyents narrated in the last chapter, an hiatus 
occurs in the sacred narrative ; and Saul next appears, no 
longer an ardent youth, hut mature in years, and tiiie father 
of a hrave young warrior, Jonathan. 

The Philistines were now meditating a formidahle inva- 
sion of the Hebrew territory, against which Saul, on his 
part, was also making active preparations. Jonathan, his 
son, rashly precipitated matters by risking an attack 
before the preparations were complete, and the result was 
a temporary success, shortly followed by a disastrous rout of 
the Israelite forces. Saul was at Gilgal, prepared to march 
against the enemy, but could not do so until the cus- 
tomary sacrifices had been offered up by the Prophet 
Samuel. For seven days he waited in vain, and at last, 
waxing impatient, he offered up the sacrifice himself. At 
this juncture Samuel appeared, and denounced him for 
having violated the law of God, predicting that the sove« 
reignty should pass away from his house. It is not dif- 
ficult to perceive the tremendous political importance 
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which attaches to this act of Saul. The Hehrew nation 
was to owe ohedience to God alone, and to he governed 
by the laws directly promulgated by Him and expounded 
by the mouth of His priests and prophets. When the 
aged Samueji yielded to the entreaties of the people, and 
chose for them a king, it was with the understanding 
that his functions should be merely civil and military, 
and he was as much bound as any of his subjects to 
observe the Law* and to respect the Mosaic constitution. 
By assuming the priestly functions, he was directly violat- 
ing that constitution, and striking at the very root of theo- 
cratic government ; and, had such an act of even unwitting 
arrogance been permitted to pass unquestioned, it would 
have been equivalent to a complete nullification of the 
Mosaic ordinances. 

Saul received the reproof with meekness and resigna- 
tion, and occupied himself solely with the military duties 
which the present crisis imposed upon him. With a small 
band of 600 ill-armed men he occupied the fortress of 
Gibeah, with apparently but little prospect of success 
against the numbers of the enemy that already began to 
overrun the country. A daring exploit of Jonathan, who 
was attempting to pass through the enemy's outposts and 
join his father at the fortress, caused a panic in the Philis- 
tine ranks, and Saul, rushing down from the heights of 
Gibeah, fell upon them when the confusion was at its 
height, and, being joined by multitudes of Israelites, who 
were concealed in hiding-places in the neighbourhood, he 
completely routed the enemy. The defeat might have been 
more decisive, but for an ill-timed vow of the king, who 
swore that none of his men should taste food until the 
close of the day. The soldiers were consequently unable 
from sheer exhaustion to pursue the advantage they had 
gained, and when the evening came they fell upon the 
spoil with such avidity that they ate the slaughtered 
animals while the blood was still in them, in direct diso- 

a 
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bedience to the Mosaic precept. Jonathan, who, in igno- 
rance of the order, had tasted a little honey with the end 
of his staff, would have been pat to death by his stem 
father for breach of discipline had not the people risen to 
forbid the sacrifice. Sanl's military career continued suc- 
cessful after this; but a fresh act of disobedience again 
brought upon him the priestly denunciation of Samuel, and 
hastened his downfEdl. 

The fierce Bedawi hordes of the Amalekites were the 
hereditary foes of Israel, and, so long as they should 
continue to harass the borders of Palestine, the safety of 
the country was continually jeopardised. A war of exter- 
mination was therefore declared against them, by Divine 
command, and the very flocks and herds were to be in- 
cluded in the general ban.* 

Disregarding these injunctions, Saul, having conquered 
the Amalekites, saved the best portion of the spoil, and 
spared the life of Agag their king. Samuel publicly 
rebuked the king, and with his own hand hewed the 
captive Amalekite in pieces ; after that, Saul and Samuel 
parted, to meet no more in life. 

These continued displays of unconstitutional tendencies, 
as well as his vacillating character, alternating between 
meek submission to, and contemptuous impatience of, the 
Divine commands, proved Saul no longer worthy of the 
high trust reposed in him ; and Samuel, by God's direction, 
anointed the youthful David as his successor. Saul, no 
longer supported by Divine aid, sank into the condition of 
a moody and fitful tyrant, and developed symptoms of that 
most terrible of all maladies, insanity. 

David was bom at Bethlehem, and was a son of Jesse, 

and grandson of Buth and Boaz, whose story is so affect- 

ingly told in the Book of Buth. The history of his early 

♦ The only sure method of repressing the atrocities of Bedawfn tribes 
in the present daj is found to be the depriving them of all their flocks 
and herds, a process which strikes at the very root of their existence, 
qud Bedawih. See l^ote to p. 69. 
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life is romantic in the extreme. After being anointed by 
Samuel, he appears to have resumed his pastoral occupa- 
tion $ but before long the well-known incident of his 
conflict with Goliath, the giant of Gath, brought him 
prominently forward, and secured for him not only the 
notice of the king, but the lasting affection of his son 
Jonathan. 

In the meantime Saul's malady had become gradually 
worse, and David was again summoned to the court, to try 
the effect of music in quieting the perturbed mind of the 
monarch. At first the attempt was successful; but ere 
long the jealousy which Saul appears to have conceived, 
in consequence of the renown which David had acquired 
by his conflict with Goliath, returned with re-doubled 
vigour, and he twice attempted the young hero's Hfe. 
After this, we find the king, with the true inconsistency of 
a madman, alternately promoting David to the highest 
military rank in the kingdom, next to his own and that 
of his son Jonathan ; and driving him an outlaw from his 
presence. On one occasion, the emissaries sent to arrest 
David find him in the School of the Prophets, who, with 
Samuel at their head, are engaged in their customary 
religious exercises. The contagious enthusiasm affects the 
messengers, who, instead of executing the orders of the 
king, themselves join in the inspired song and dance. 
Three times does the same thing occur, and at last, 
when Saul goes in person to arrest his rival, the prophetic 
instincts of his own early training gain the mastery over 
him, and he, too, casts off his royal robes, and joins the 
prophetic choir. A fresh attempt upon his life having 
been warded off by the prudence and devotion of his 
friend Jonathan, David fled from Saul, and came to 
the Benjamite town of Nob, where the priest gave 
him the sword of Goliath which was kept there as a 
trophy, and even allowed him to refresh himself with the 
sacred shewbread, which it was unlawful for any but a 
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Levite to touch From Nob he fled to Gath, hut heing 
there recognised and m danger of his bfe from the Phihs 
tmes he escaped m the disguise of an idiot to the Cave of 
AduUam, where he assembled a few brave but desperate 
adventurers and Lved for some time the life of a free 
hooter 

The service rendered by Abunelech the pnest of Nob 
to David having been reported to Sanl bj one Boeg an 
Edomite, 6aul vowed terrible vengeance against the whole 
priesthood, and, b; the agency of the unscmpulons in 




former, caused no less than eighty-five of them to be put 
to death. 

We need not relate the details of David's exile, and of 
his narrow escapes and romantic adventures. It will be 
su£Gcient here to note that the state of Israel bad been 
gradually growing worse under the Philistine yoke, and 
that Saul, deserted alike by Qod and man, determined at 
last to risk everything on a decisive battle. Deprived of 
the Divine counsel, he sought on oracle from a female 
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necromancer at Endor, and heard &om the lips of the 
shade of Samnel the sentence of his approaching doom. 
A few hours later the battle was over ; IsraeFs hosts 
were rented; Jonathan, with all Saul's other sons save 
one, were among the slain ; and the wretched monarch, 
together with his faithfdl armonr-bearer, fell upon his 
own sword and died. 

"When David heard the news, he lost no time in claiming 
the kingly office to which Samnel had anointed him ; and, 
raising his standard in Hebron, he was soon surrounded 
by a large following, and by common consent elected to 
the throne. An attempt to set up Ishbosheth, Saul's only 
surviving son, as a rival was quickly suppressed; the 
disaffected or indifferent chieftains were gained over by 
David's power and influence ; and, merging their private 
differences once more in the conunon cause, all Israel 
hailed him as king. 

After reigning for seven years and a-half at Hebron, 
David began to turn his attention to Jerusalem, the strong 
citadel of the Jebusites, which, from its almost impregnable 
position, offered the most favourable site for the establish- 
ment of a permanent seat both of government and 
religion. 

Jerusalem is constantly alluded to in the Bible as *' a 
mountain city," and such it eminently is. The surround- 
ing country consists of a succession of flat- topped hills, 
intersected here and there by narrow gullies. The rock is 
of limestone, and the flat strata wear away so as to form 
regular steps or terraces upon the hill-sides, where vines, 
olives, &c., are grown. 

The city of Jerusalem itself stands upon a tongue of 
land between two deep ravines, the easternmost of which 
is called the Valley of Kedron, and the western the Valley 
of Hinnom. The latter, after running a little distance 
southward, sweeps round to the east, and, forming the 
southern limit of the tongue of land, joins the valley of 
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the Kedron. These two ravines commence as mere 
depressions in the surface of the gronnd, but as they run 
southward they sink rapidly, and the sides become very 
steep. A sort of natural moat thus surrounds the southern 
half of the city, and when the steep banks were still 
further strengthened by artificial escarpments, Jerusalem 
became absolutely impregnable on three of its sides, while 
the north side was fortified, as Josephus tells us, by ** three 
distinct lines of wall.** Besides the two principal ravines 
of which I have spoken, a third, called the Tyropean 
Valley, splits the tongue of land into two unequal por- 
tions ; of these, the eastern is called Mount Moriah, and 
the western. Mount Zion. Such are the main features of 
the site of Jerusalem, and students of the Bible would do 
well to bear them in mind, for by this means very much 
in the Bible which would be otherwise unintelligible, and 
therefore uninteresting, will assume an aspect of intense 
reaUty, and many a lesson may be gamed. 

Jerusalem was, as we have seen, besieged soon after 
the death of Joshua, when the Lower City was taken and 
burnt (Judges i. 8). The citadel on Mount Zion itself 
appears to have held out, and to have continued in the 
hands of the Jebusites up to the period of which we are 
treating. This fortress David now determined to attack ; 
but the Jebusites, relying upon the natural strength of 
their city, answered the sunmions to surrender by placing 
their halt, maimed, and blind in insolent mockery upon 
the walls. When David, enraged at the insult, offered a 
reward to any one who would scale the walls, the challenge 
was answered by Joab, afterwards chief captain of the 
host. The steep escarpments and the walls were scaled, 
and the citadel taken. 

Having thus secured and taken possession of the capital 
city, David's next care was to have the Ark removed 
thither ; it was brought with due solemnity &om Kirjath- 
jearim, attended by 80,000 men, with David at their head. 
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When the pavilion which had been prepared for its 
reception was in readiness, the king made a great feast for 
the people, at which he himself ate, and casting aside his 
royal robes, joined in the song and dance, as he had 
erewhile been wont to do amongst the company of the 
prophets. Eds wife Michal, the daughter of 8aul, pre- 
sumed to question his conduct, as inconsistent with the 
kingly dignity, and was justly rebuked for her pride and 
want of sympathy with the national reHgion. David would 
fain have built a suitable temple for the reception of the 
Ark of Jehovah, and the plan was at first approved of by 
the prophet Nathan. But the glorious task was reserved 
for his son Solomon, and God Himself declared, ** Thou 
hast shed blood abundantly, and hast made great wars ; 
thou shalt not build a house unto My name, because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth in My sight" 
(1 Chron. xxii. 8). 

Abiathar, the son of the priest Abimelech who had aided 
David in his flight from Saul, and who had escaped the 
general slaughter of the priesthood, was now appointed to 
conduct the services ; and the sacerdotal order was re- 
stored to its ancient dignity. Later on, Abiathar was de- 
posed in favour of Zadok, in whose line the office of the 
high priest afterwards descended. David rapidly increased 
in power, was everywhere victorious over the enemies of 
Israel, and extended the borders of his kingdom to the 
utmost limits of the Promised Land. Philistia, Edom, 
Moab, and even the countries east of Damascus, bordering 
on the Euphrates, felt the force of his arms ; while on the 
north and west the borders of the kingdom were secured 
by an alliance with the kings of Hamath and Tyre. 

David was at the height of his prosperity when a war 
broke out with the Ammonites ; but, though this war was 
brought to a successful issue, for the king himself the 
period was the commencement of a long series of disasters 
and misfortunes. Uriah, the bravest man in David's army, 
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was absent, conducting the siege of Abbah, the capital of 
Ammon ; in an unhappy moment the king looked on the 
fatal beauty of Bathsheba, the general*s wife, and sullied 
the unexampled brightness of his hitherto glorious career 
with the heinous sins of adultery and murder. A dark 
cloud of misery now rested over David's house ; his sons 
violated the most sacred ties ; incest, fratricide, and rebel- 
lion against him who had given them birth, drove the king 
an exile from the city he had founded ; and when, later on, 
he was reinstated upon the throne, it was at a frightful 
cost — the death of his rebellious, but much-loved son. 
** my son Absalom," cried the bereaved father, "my 
son, my son Absalom ! would God I had died for thee ; O 
Absalom, my son, my son I " (2 Sam. xviii. 83). 

Worse than all, the northern tribes felt themselves ag- 
grieved because the men of Judah had restored the king 
without consulting them. Fresh rebellions followed, and 
those seeds of discord were sown which ultimately bore 
such fatal fruit, and led to the disruption of the kingdom. 
The Philistines, too, taking advantage of the enfeebled 
state of his military resources consequent upon all these 
civil wars, again made head against him, and were only 
repressed with great difficulty and sacrifice of life. At 
last, David, having shown himself penitent for his sins, 
and submissive to the chastisement brought upon him, 
recovered all his former power and dominion. 

Whether from pride, or from a longing to extend his 
dominions at some time by foreign conquest, David insti- 
tuted a census of the people. This proceeding not only 
offended the people, but called down a direct expression of 
Divine displeasure, and the king was bidden to choose be- 
tween three evils : seven years of famine ; three months 
of defeat in war ; or three days* pestilence. David wisely 
left the issue in the hands of God ; the plague came, and 
seventy thousand people were destroyed. When the 
epidemic had reached Jerusalem itself, the angel of the 
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Lord appeared to the king on the threshing -floor of Arannah, 
a Jebnaite, on Moont Moriah, and the progress of the 
disease vas arrested. On the spot where the angel had 
stood Darid bnilt an altar to the Lord ; this was the site 
of the fntnre Temple. 

Although David was not permitted himself to bnild the 
house of the Lord, yet he made aetive and costly prepara- 
tions for the nndertaking. Towards the latter end of his 
life, fresh konbles began to arise in his own household. 




Adonijah, the brother of Absalom, aspired to the throne, 
and was supported by Joab and the priest, Abiathar ; and 
in order to bring matters to an issue he summoned all his 
partizans to a feast. When David heard of the move- 
ment, ha commanded Nathan the prophet, Zadok the 
priest, and Benaiah, one of his generals, to take Solomon, 
ths ofispring of his marriage with Batbsbeba, down to 
Gihon, and there to anoint him king. This promptitude 
was inecessfiil in its results. The people hailed the young 
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king with acclamation ; the party of Adonijah was com- 
pletely broken up, and the succession of Solomon uni- 
versally recognised. 

Solomon was twenty years old when his father died. 
His first act gave evidence of unusual wisdom and vigour, 
even before that superhuman wisdom, which more than 
his wealth has made his name famous, was bestowed upon 
him. Adonijah having showed signs of an inclination to 
renew his pretensions to the throne, he caused both him 
and Joab to be put to death, suspended Abiathar from his 
office of High Priest, and thus nipped in the bud a 
threatened civil war. Shimei, who had cursed David in 
his flight, and whose hostility to Solomon himself was 
ill-concealed, was spared, on condition that he should 
never leave Jerusalem. Three years afterwards he broke 
his parole and perished. 

Although Solomon's reign was the culminating point of 
the prosperity of Israel, its story may be told in few words. 
The internal affairs of the kingdom were administered with 
such sagacity and justice that '' Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely every man under his vine and under his. fig-tree, 
from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon *' 
(1 Kings iv. 25). Foreign treaties wisely contracted, the 
construction of mercantile fleets, and the opening up of 
well-made and well-guarded roads throughout the country, 
made it the highway of nations and the emporium of the 
commerce of the world. Incalculable wealth thus flowed 
into the country, and the magnificence of the Hebrew 
monarch exceeded that of any of the most opulent and 
luxurious courts of the ancient world. The vast and 
almost fabulous resources which Solomon possessed were 
well and wisely applied ; the largest share was appro- 
priated to the building of a fitting temple for the abode of 
the God of Israel ; and if incredibly large sums were 
lavished on the king's own tastes for luxurious indulgence 

d oriental display, his treasures were bestowed with an 
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equally nngrndging hand upon the coustrnction of pnblic 
worka of utility or beauty. 

Besides the magnificent Temple of which the Bible giTes 
08 BO graphic a description, Solomon constracted many 
noble and useful public works, some of which, as the Pools 
of Solomon near Bethlehem, from which, by a splendid 
aqneduct, Jerusalem was supphed with water, remaiA to 
the present day, as lasting monuments of his divinely- 
iuBpiied visdom and his power. 
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But there was a dark side to the picture. The corrupt 
influence of unbonnded wealth and irresponsible power 
had tamished the brightness of that Divine Wisdom which 
had been Tonchsafed to him, and Solomon was guilty of 
many and flagrant violations of the law of God and of the 
Hebrew constitution. With a clear perception of the 
danger, both moral and political, of foreign conquest. 
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Moses had forbidden Hebrew kings to '* multiply chariots 
and horses, to accnmulate gold and silver, and to marry 
many foreign wives.** Solomon had done all these things, 
and the result was that which the inspired lawgiver had 
foreseen. His military displays raised up against Israel 
many and formidable foes, his lavish expenditure laid heavy 
burdens upon his subjects, and his strange wives seduced 
him from the worship of God to follow the vain and filthy 
idols of the surrounding peoples. Troubles began to 
gather round him ; Adad, the Edomite prince, organized a 
revolt against his authority ; an adventurer named Eezon 
seized Damascus, caused himself to be proclaimed king 
there, and interrupted the communications between Tad- 
mor and Palestine ; and worse than all, one of his own 
officers, Jeroboam, conspired against him, and on being 
forced to fly, found an asylum with Shishak, king of 
Egypt ; his subjects, moreover, were beginning to murmur, 
for his despotism curtailed their liberty, and his extrava- 
gance increased their pecuniary burdens. At last, after a 
reign of forty years, Solomon died. He had raised the 
Jewish kingdom to the very pinnacle of greatness, but, 
failing to give God the glory, he had undermined the fabric 
which he had raised, and henceforth the decline of the 
monarchy was as rapid as its rise. 

Solomon was not only distinguished as a monarch and 
a statesman, but as a writer and philosopher. Besides the 
collection of Proverbs, the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the 
Hong of Songs, he is said to have been the author of 
numerous philosophical and poetical works, and several 
treatises upon natural history. His attainments in the 
latter science were so extraordinary, and were so much in 
advance of his time, that a very ancient tradition perpe- 
tuated in Mohammedan writings has ascribed to the great 
king of Israel a knowledge of the language of birds and 
beasts. 

One Arabic epigram, in which this legend is embodied. 
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is SO striking that I am tempted to quote it ; the author is 
an Eg3rptian poet of the thirteenth century, named Zoheir : 

" A foolish atheist, whom I lately found, 
Alleged philosophy in his defence ; 
Said he, ^ The arguments I use are sound.' 
< Just so,' said I, 'a// sound and little sense.* 

" * You talk of matters far beyond your reach ; 
You 're knocking at a closed-up door,' said I. 
Said he, * You do not understand my speech.' 
* I 'm not King Solomon !' was my reply." 

Echohoam, Solomon's son, next ascended the throne, 
but, as the loyalty of the other tribes was more than doubt- 
ful, it was determined to hold a solemn assembly at She- 
chem, at which he should be anointed king before all 
Israel. The rebel chieftain Jeroboam was amongst the 
crowd assembled on the occasion, which was an extremely 
critical one, equivalent, in fact, to taking a plebiscituvt 
which should decide the fate of the monarchy. The people, 
before giving in their allegiance, demanded, by their spokes- 
man Jeroboam, some alleviation of the burdens which 
Solomon had placed upon them, and some guarantee that 
he would respect the constitution. Kehoboam's older and 
wiser counsellors would have persuaded him to give the 
necessary promise, but the haughty and hot-headed youth 
would not listen to their advice, and, acting at the sug- 
gestion of the younger members of his council, addressed 
the assembled multitude in the well-known speech, *' My 
father made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your 
yoke : my father also chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions '* (1 Kings xii. 14). This was 
the signal for immediate revolt. ** To your tents, 
Israel ! " cried the infuriated throng, and the assembly dis- 
solved in the utmost confusion. Judah and Benjamin 
still remained faithful, but the other ten tribes renounced 
Behoboam*s authority, stoned Adoram, his tribute-collector, 
and forced him to seek safety in a hurried flight. Jero- 
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boam, who had distiDgnished himself as a popular leader 
in Solomon's time, had been already designated by the 
prophet Ah^jah as ruler over the ten tribes whose defection 
he predicted. This fact, added to the enormous influence 
which his private wealth and his connection with Shishak, 
king of Egypt, gave him, made him one of the most 
prominent men of the time; and when he appeared at 
Shechem as the champion of the people and defender of 
their liberties the revolted tribes unanimously chose him 
for their king. Kehoboam was not inclined to yield his 
empire without a struggle, and as the honour of the 
haughty tribe of Judah was at stake, he found no difficulty 
in raising a force to send against the rebels. An army of 
180,000 men was equipped for service. The warning 
voice of the prophet Shemaiah was raised to prevent the 
civil war, and the mighty host dispersed. Eehoboam and 
his rival then began fortifying their respective borders, and 
the rupture of the kingdom was complete. The struggle 
was not one between two rival aspirants to the throne, nor 
did Behoboam*s impolitic speech alone cause the sepa- 
ration ; the contest was really between north and south, 
between the inhabitants of the two great divisions of the 
country,* the mountain districts of Judah and Ephraim. 
These two tribes had, in fact, become the representatives 
of the nation, and had, politically speaking, absorbed all 
the rest. 

The southern kingdom thus comprised the amalga- 
mated tribes of Judah and Benjamin, Simeon having long 
before lost its independent existence. The northern 
kingdom was headed by Ephraim, and the remaining. tribes 
were so subordinate that Ephraim and Israel became hence- 
forth synonymous terms; and, after this great division, 
Israel became an equivalent for the kingdom of the north 
as distinguished from the southern kingdom of Judah. It 
is instructive to note how exactly the geographical divisions 

* See page 52, 
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of the eountry represent the position of the two opposing 
parties. The southern portion of Palestine appears on 
reference to the map like an intrenched camp, with Beiga- 
min pushed forward to guard the lines. The northern 
half of Palestine, on the contrary, appears like a large ad- 
vancing army; Ephraim leads the van, and opposes a com- 
pact front to the enemy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 

Jeroboam establishes an idolatrous worship at Retbel and Dan— Invasion of 
Jndea by Shishalc, king of Egypt— Death of Behoboam— Abijah his son; 
defeats Jeroboam— The doom of Jeroboam's house— Nadab—Baasha— Asa, 
king of Judah, concludes a treaty with Benhadad, king of Damascus— 
£lah son of Baasha dethroned by Zlmri— Omri— Ahab ; marries Jezebel- 
Introduction of the worship of Baal— Slaughter of the prophets— Appear- 
ance of Elijah— Famine in Israel— Defeat of the priests of Baal— Elijah on 
Mount Sinai— Murder of Naboth— Death of Ahab— Ahaziah—Jehoram— The 
Moabite stone— Athallah— The prophet Elijah— Siege of Samaria— Dispersion 
of the Syrian army— Hazael— Jehu— Death of Jehoram, Ahaziah^aud Jezebel 
— Jehoash succeeds to the throne of Judah— Aroaziah declares war against 
Israel— Uzziah— Jeroboam II.; his prosperous reign— Zechariah— Shallum— 
Henahem— Invasion by the Assyrians — Pekahiah— Pekah— Ahaz, king of 
Israel; his idolatry— War between Judah and Israel— Hoshea— Invasion by 
Tiglath-PUeser— Capture of Samaria— Dispersion of the ten tribes, and x- 
tinction of the kingdom of Israel— Hezekiah— Invasion of Sennacherib— De- 
struction of the Assyrian army— The prophet Isaiah— Manasseh-Invasion 
by Esar-haddon, king of Assyria— Amon—Josiah ; his political and religious 
reforms— Conquests of Pharaoh-Necho—Jehoiachim— Invasion by Nebuchad- 
nezzar-First deportation to Babylon— Zedekiah— The captivity— Jeremiah 
the prophet— The remnant under Gedaliah at Mizpah— Assassination of 
Oedaliah, and emigration to Egypt— The Hebrews in Babylon— Daniel and 
Ezekiel— Fall of the Babylonian empire— Persian conquests under Cyrus. 

One thing was evident — that, so long as Jerusalem con- 
tinned the seat of the national worship, it would always 
form a rallying-point, and might at any time lead to the 
re- establishment of the supremacy of Judah. To avoid this 
contingency, Jeroboam determined to establish a separate 
worship and priesthood, and he accordingly set up two 
golden calves, one in Bethel, venerated as '* the House of 
God," and the other in the city of Dan, which, as we have 
seen,* already contained a sanctuary. This direct viola- 

* See page 67. It is carious to see how history repeats itself. 
When, in the early history of Mohammedanism, two rival caliphs con- 
tended for the throne, Abd el Helik, to " weaken his rival's prestige, 
conceived the plan of diverting men's minds from the pilgrimage to 
Hecca, and of inducing them to make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem in- 
gtead." — " Besant and Palmer's Jerusalem," p. 78. 
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tion of the DiTine commandmeDt called down a special 
rebuke from the Most High ; and as Jeroboam was offi- 
ciating at his altar of incense, the prophet of the Lord 
appeared before him and prononnced a curse upon him 
and upon his house. When the king would have seized 
upon the unwelcome messenger, the hand which he 
sketched forth was withered, but at the prophet's prayer 
was soon restored again. 

A grievous misfortune now fell upon the kingdom of 
Judah, and it is impossible to acquit Jeroboam of insti- 
gating, or at least conniving at it. Shishak, the king of 
Eg3^t and Jeroboam's old patron, came up against Jeru- 
salem with such an overwhelming force that Eehoboam, 
by the advice of the prophet Shemaiah, submitted without 
a struggle. By his surrender Jerusalem was saved from 
utter destruction ; but the temple and palace of Soloition 
were stripped of their accumulated treasures. The con- 
quest was rendered all the easier in consequence of Beho- 
boam, yielding to the influence of his Ammonitish mother, 
having exceeded his father in the licence allowed to idola- 
try, so that the corrupting tendencies of the foreign habits 
thus introduced had undermined the temporal as well as 
the spiritual power of Judah. 

Behoboam, having reigned seventeen years^ was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abijah. His first act was to make war 
upon Jeroboam, whom he defeated with great loss, effec- 
tually humbling his power, and capturing Bethel, the 
sacred city of Israel. Abijah died after a reign of three 
years, during which short period he had done much 
towards recovering the ancient gloify of Judah. His son 
Asa followed up the advantage hjfi father had gained, not 
by extending his conquests, but by restoring the purity of 
the national fedth, crushing out idolatry, and strengthening 
the defences of the country. This wise policy enabled 
him to repel a formidable invasion by one Zerath, an 
Ethiopian, whom he defeated in the valley of Zephathah^ 
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and pnrsaed into Gerah.* Meanwhile the riyal kingdom 
of Israel enjoyed no such prosperity. Jeroboam's young 
son, the heir to his kingdom, lay sick, and his mother, an 
Egyptian princess, wrapped in a close disgoise, sought the 
aged prophet Ahijah, and implored him to pray that her 
child might live. The prophet, old and blind as he was, 
at once detected the wife of Jeroboam, refased her unhal- 
lowed gifts, and pronounced the awM doom that should 
befall his devoted race. The sick child, said he, must die, 
but he shall rest in a peaceful grave, and all Israel shall 
mourn for him ; but for the rest of the descendants of the 
idolatrous king, << Him that dieth of Jeroboam in the city 
shall the dogs eat ; and him that dieth in the field shall 
the fowls of the air eat : for the Lord hath spoken it *' 
(1 Kings xiv. 11). 

The dreadful curse was speedily and literally fdlfilled. 
Nadab, Jeroboam's son, succeeded him upon the throne ; 
but in the second year of his reign, Baasha, a man of the 
tribe of Issachar, attacked him while he was besieging a 
Philistine city, and put him to death, together with all the 
house of Jeroboam, till not a single soul of that wretched 
family was left aliye. Baasha, having succeeded to the 
vacant throne of Israel, at once made war upon Asa ; and 
the latter, to counteract the energetic measures which his 
rival was taking, formed an alliance with Benhadad, the 
now powerful heathen king of Damascus ; and while Asa 
harassed the southern frontier of Israel, Benhadad de- 
scended upon the northern province of Naphthali. Baasha 
died in the twenty-fourth year of his reign, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Elah, who was murdered by Zinui, 
captain of the guard, who thus became possessed of the 
kingdom. 

Zimri utterly exterminated his master's family ; but the 
army who were still besieging the Philistine town of Gibe- 
thon chose Omri, their general, as king. The monarch 

♦ See page 34. 
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elect at once raised the siege and proceeded to Tirzah, 
where Zimri had fixed his residence ; and the latter, being 
unable to hold out against his enemy, set fire to the 
palace, and perished in the flames. 

Another pretender to the throne now arose, in the person 
of Tibni, but Omri in the end prevailed, and founded a new 
dynasty of Israelitish kings. For six years Omri was 
content to dwell at Tirzah, at the expiration of which time 
he bought of one Shemer a fertile hill in the mountains of 
Ephraim, and there founded the city of Samaria, where he 
died and was buried, being succeeded by his son Ahab. 

Ahab was himself a feeble monarch, but he had married 
Jezebel, daughter of the king of Sidon, a fierce and un- 
scrupulous woman, who had obtained unbounded control 
over him. So completely did she contrive to hold the 
reins of government in her own hands that she obtained 
the formal abrogation of the worship of Jehovah in favour 
of that of Baal and Ashtaroth, the gods of the Phoenicians, 
whose temple^ and altars rose throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The prophets raised their voices 
against this awfcd desecration, but in vain. The merciless 
and vengeful queen instituted a terrible persecution against 
them, and all the order were put to death, except one 
hundred, who escaped by concealing themselves in a 
cave. 

Amidst their barbarian [splendour in the ivory palace at 
Jezreel, the imbecile king and his inhuman consort were 
startled by a strange and ominous apparition. A rude 
herdsman from the mountains of Gilead, ** an hairy man 
and girt with a girdle of leather about his loins,*' suddenly 
stood before the king, and exclaimed, *' As the Lord God of 
Israel lives, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according to my word." Having uttered 
this fearful prediction, Elijah the Tishbite, for he it was, 
withdrew, and, guided by the Spirit of the Lord, hid himself 
by the brook Cherith, a wady which falls into the Jordan. 

H 2 
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Here he dwelt, miracnlooBly supplied with food brought 

him every moroing and evening by ravens." 

When hiB prophecy began to be fiilfiUed and the brook 
became exhausted by the general drongbt which fell npon 
the land, the prophet El^'ah fled to Sarepta in the kingdom 
of Sidou, the very seat of that idolatry which be had de- 
nounced ; here he Bojonmed with the widow woman whose ' 
son was restored to life, and whose little store of flour and 
oil was rendered ineihanstible at his intercession. 




For three years the drongbt and famine wasted the 
land, and at the expiration of that period Elijah agun 
appeared before the king, having first sent the trembling 
Obadiab to annoonce bis approach. Ahab at once went 
ont to meet turn, and in words which betokened the awe 
and terror with which the prophet had inspired him, 
exclaimed, "Art then he that troableth Israel?" Ajid£li|jali 
answered, " I have not troubled Israel ; but thoa and t&y 

* Boms of the Jewish commentatora nndsntand by the void n»«ns 
j[ 9>aiii eIth«T"AxahB,"Di"i]ieichai)la." CI. Oi«b and Zeb, page 70. 
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father's house, in that ye have forsaken the command- 
ments of the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim. Now 
therefore send, and gather to me all Israel imto Mount 
Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, 
and the prophets of the groves four hundred, which eat 
at JezebeFs table " (1 Kings xviii. 17 — 19). The challenge 
was accepted. The prophets of Baal four hundred and 
fifty, and the prophets of Astarte four hundred, assembled 
on Mount Carmel, and Elijah, alone and single-handed, 
stood forth to confront them, in the name of Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. 

The priests of Baal first chose their victim and placed 
it on the altar, and as the sun, Baal himself, rose in the 
east, they hailed him with solemn invocations, and bade 
him kindle the fire beneath the offering and vindicate his 
migesty. At noon the orb was at its meridian, and louder 
and louder grew the cry, '< Baal, hear us !" but no 
answer came. Slowly, as the day wore on, the sun 
descended towards the western horizon, heedless of the 
frantic invocations of his worshippers, who leapt about in 
wild excitement and gashed their bodies with the sacrificial 
knives. Meanwhile ^e stem prophet mocked their efforts 
and taunted them with the ittdiierence of their god. 
<< Cry aloud," said he, ^^for hB i» a god; either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked '' (1 Kings 
xviii. 27). At last the sun sank down beneath the waves 
of the western sea, and as the last ray faded from their 
sight the priests of Baal knew that their hope was gone. 
Then Elijah rose and set up an altar of twelve stones to 
the Lord, and laid the victim on it, and filled the trench 
around it with water; and when the time for evening 
sacrifice came, he said, '* Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and of Israel, let it be known this day that Thou art God 
in Israel, and that I am Thy servant, and that I have 
done all these things at Thy word** (1 Kings xviii. 86). 
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Swift and awful was the answer to that prayer : " The 
fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the bnmt sacrifioe, 
and the wood, and the stones, and the duet, and licked 
tip the water that was in the trench. And when alt the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces : and they said, The 
Lord He is the God; the Lord He is the Qod. And 
Elijah said onto them, Ta^e the prophets of Baal ; let not 




one of them escape. And they took them : and Elijah 
bronght them down to the brook Kiehon and slew them 
there " (1 Kings xviii. 88—40). 

To this day the memory of the event is preserved, as 
well as the local names attaching to the spot ; the eaatem 
ad ^ Carmel's ridge is known as El Mahrakah, " the 
and the Arab peasant still speaks of the 
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Kishon as Nahr el Makatta, **the river of slanghter." ♦ 
After this, Elijah foretold the cessation of the drought, 
and that same evening a storm of rain burst over the 
thirsty land. 

Thus was the worship of Jehovah re-established in the 
land ; but Jezebel remained impenitent ; and when she 
heard how Elijah had slain the prophets with the edge of 
the sword, and humbled her country's gods, she swore that 
before another day had passed she would make his life as 
one of theirs ; but Elijah eluded her vengeance and fled, 
first to Beersheba, and then, passing through the desert, he 
came to Horeb, the Mount of God. This is the first 
recorded instance of the Mount of God having been re- 
visited by one of the Hebrew nation since the first delivery 
of the Law fi:om its rocky brow. Here Elijah received a 
direct revelation from God, by Whom he was commanded 
to return by the wilderness of Damascus, there to anoint 
Hazael king over Syria, and Jehu, the son of Nimshi, king 
of Israel, and to anoint Elisha, son of Shaphat, to be his 
own successor in the prophetic office. 

Nothing can exceed in sublimity the description of the 
revelation of the Most High to Elijah on Mount Sinai ; 
** Behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord, the Lord was not in the wind; and 
after the wind an earthquake, the Lord was not in the 
earthquake ; and after the earthquake a fire, the Lord was 
not in the fire ; and after the fire a still small voice." To 
Moses God had manifested Himself in the fire^ the earth- 
quake^ and the tempest, in all the terrors of the Divine 
majesty; but to Elijah He came not amid the mighty 
forces of nature, but in the still small voice of mercy and 
love with which He speaks to the human conscience and 
the human heart. To Moses He gave the Law in all its 
severity, and to Elijah He revealed a glimpse of the 

* See page 58. 
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higher law of Divine love of which the first was but a 
foreshadowing; but it was not nntil Moses and Elias 
stood side by side with the glorified Saviour on the Monnt 
of the Transfiguration that the fiill measure of God's love 
and justice was known. 

Since the abolition of idolatry had removed the curse 
of famine from the land, Israel had prospered. A long 
war, undertaken with some reluctance at first, against a 
confederacy of Syrian kings, who, with Benhadad at their 
head, had invaded the Holy Land, had terminated success- 
fully, and Ahab the king lived in greater pride and mag- 
nificence than ever. Near his palace at Jezreel was a 
vineyard which Ahab desired to purchase, but Naboth, the 
proprietor, respected the Mosaic law, which prohibited the 
alienation of land, and refused to sell the plot of ground. 
The proud and remorseless Jezebel could but ill brook 
this display of independent spirit from a Hebrew peasant, 
and at her instigation the king suborned witnesses and 
contrived that the contumelious subject should be con- 
victed of blasphemy, and stoned. When, after this foul 
murder, Ahab went to take possession of the place, he 
was again confronted by the awfrd figure of the Tishbite 
prophet, who fearlessly denounced the vengeance of the 
Lord upon him, his queen, and all his house, Nor was 
the fulfilment of the prophecy long delayed. Asa, king of 
Judah, after a peacefrd and prosperous reign of forty-one 
years, had been succeeded on the throne by his son 
Jehoshaphat. With the latter Ahab had concluded an 
alliance, and he had given his daughter Athaliah in marriage 
to Jehoram, the heir-apparent to the throne of Judah. 
Yielding to the advice of the false prophets, who were his 
counsellors, and heedless of the warning voice of Michaiah, 
who prophesied his impending fall, Ahab set out upon an 
expedition against Bamoth-Gilead, which was then in the 
occupation of the Syrians, and summoned Jehoshaphat, 
ally, to aid him in the enterprise. The result was 
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as Michaiah had predicted. Avoiding the king of 
Judah and his troops, the Syrians concentrated their 
attack upon Ahab himself. He fell, pierced by an arrow, 
and was carried back to Samaria dead; and as they 
washed his blood-stained chariot in the pool of Samaria, 
<* the dogs licked up his blood," according to the word of 
the Lord by Elijah. 

Ahab was succeeded by his son Ahaziah. His reign 
was ^ort, and signalised by only two memorable events, 
namely, his own death, foretold by the prophet El^ah, 
and the destruction by fire from heaven of two companies 
of his soldiers, whom he had sent to compel the prophet 
to come down from the mountain where he dwelt and to 
accompany them on an idolatrous mission, in the king's 
behalf, to the shrine of Baal-zebub, the Philistine god of 
Ekron. 

Jehoram, Ahaziah's brother, next ascended the throne. 
In his reign the king of Moab threw off the Israelite yoke, 
in conjunction with the Ammonites. This people had 
some time before made an effort to regain their independ- 
ence, and had made an incursion upon Engedi, in the 
territory of Jehoshaphat. The attempt had proved a 
failure, and while the army of the king of Judah were en- 
gaged in solemn religious rites, a panic had broken out in 
the invaders' ranks, causing them to disperse and leave a 
rich booty behind. They now turned their attention to the 
northern kingdom, and determined to try their strength 
with the king of Israel. This revolt of the king of Moab 
is told in the Bible in few words, and has never until 
quite recently been regarded as a prominent event in the 
history of Israel. Lately, however, a circumstance has 
occurred which has drawn unusual attention to the inci- 
dent ; I mean the discovery of the '^ Moabite stone." 

''The inscription on this stone commemorates the reign 
of a certain Mesha, king of Moab, and records the triumphs 
obtained by him over Israel in the course of a long and san- 
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gninary straggle. It begins by setting forth his name and 
titles, and briefly recounts his snccessfnl effort to throw off 
the yoke of the king of Israel; then follows a list of bloody 
battles fonght, of towns wrested from the enemy, and of 
spoil and captives fallen into his hands. For these con- 
quests he returns solemn thanks to Chemosh his god — 
' the abomination of Moab ' (1 Kings xi. 7) — and glories 
with a religious fervour, that sounds strangely to our ears, 
in having despoiled the sanctuary of Jehovah. The in- 
scription concludes by setting forth the names of towns re- 
built or fortified by the Moabite king, of altars raised to 
Chemosh, of wells and cisterns dug, and other peaceful 
works accomplished. This portion of the records is a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of sacred geography ; 
for the names, as given on the Moabite stone, engraved by 
one who knew them in his daily life, are, in nearly every 
case, absolutely identical with those found in the Bible 
itself, and testify to the wonderful integrity with which the 
Scriptures have been preserved. So far, we have the 
history of King Mesha's rebellion from his own Moabite 
point of view, and so far we read of nothing but his suc- 
cess ; but if we turn to 2 Kings iii. 5 — 27, we may look 
upon the other side of the picture. In that passage we 
have a concise but vivid account of the rebellion and 
temporary successes against Israel of this same monarch. 
There we learn how the allied kings of Israel, Judah, and 
Edom went against the rebellious prince; how they 
marched by way of Edom, that is, round by the southern 
end of the Dead Sea; how they devastated the land of 
Moab, and drove their /oeman to takerefage in his fortress 
of Kir-Haraseth in Wady Kerek. Then comes the awful 
tragedy with which the history ends : Mesha, hemmed in 
and driven to despair, made one last fririous effort to 
burst through the besieging lines ; he fidled, and ' then 
be took his eldest son, that should have reigned in his 
and o&red him for a burnt offering on the wall.' 
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The concluding portion of this verse is cnrions, for it goes 
on to say: 'And there was great indignation against 
Israel, and they departed from him and returned to th^ir 
own land/ Can it be that, goaded to madness by this 
supreme act of grim devotion and despair, the men of 
Moab rose up to avenge their king and drove the invaders 
from the land ? If so, we have in this inscription, so 
strangely rescued from the oblivion of three thousand 
years, the sequel to the Biblical account; and we can 
understand the tone of mingled reverence and dread with 
which King Mesha seems to look upon the dark divinity, 
who, he believed, had sold him victory at such a fearful 
price. The passage quoted above speaks of the author of 
the Dhibdn inscription in the following terms : ' And 
Mesha^ king of Moab, was a sheep-master, and rendered 
unto the king of Israel an hundred thousand lambs and an 
hundred thousand rams with the wool.' Here, again, the 
Bible receives fresh confomation from geographical facts ; 
Moab, with its extensive grass-covered uplands, is even 
now an essentially sheep-breeding country, although the 
' fenced cities and folds for sheep,' of which mention is 
made in the Book of Numbers (xxxii. 86), are all in ruins. 
But in its palmier days, when those rich pastures were 
covered with flocks, no more appropriate title could have 
been given to the king of such a country than that he 
' was a sheep-master.' ** * 

On the death of Jehoshaphat, his son Jehoram ascended 
the throne, so that we have a king of Judah and a king of 
Israel both of the same name. Jehoram, king of Judah, 
had, as we have seen, married Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel. This princess proved herself worthy 
of her parentage, and on her husband's accession to the 
throne she induced him to put all his brethren to death in 
order to secure the succession to her own offspring. From 
ghe quickly led him on to idolatry, until at length 

.<< TIm Dmmt of the XUodus," pp. 495-497. 
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the measure of his crime was complete. Divine judgment 
overtook him ; one by one the tributaries of his kingdom 
fell away; Edom revolted against him, took his seaport 
of Elath on the Bed Sea, and cut off the commerce of his 
dominion ; the Philistines and Arabians invaded the 
country, and penetrated even to his palace, and slew all his 
sons but one; and he himself at last perished of a dread- 
ful disease, and sank into an unknown and dishonoured 
grave. 

Jehoram, king of Israel, had in the meantime renewed 
the quarrel with the king of Damascus. The prophet 
Elijah had disappeared in the whirlwind and chariot of 
fire ; but his mantle rested on his servant Elisha, and to 
him the nation looked for counsel and for aid. Unlike his 
great master, the prophet Elisha affected not desert soli- 
tudes, nor a strange wild garb and mode of life ; he dwelt 
amidst the men of Israel, and the fame of his miracles and 
prophetic power had spread far and wide, even to the 
capital of Syria, where Naaman, a great Syrian general, 
had been cured of leprosy by the intervention of the 
prophet. The king, Benhadad, finding himself foiled 
at every point in his campaign against Israel, endea- 
voured to surprise and capture Elisha, whom he sus- 
pected to be the main instrument in causing his failure. 
The plot failed, the soldiers who had been sent to take 
him being miraculously smitten with blindness. At last 
the whole of Benhadad's forces were concentrated upon 
a blockade of Samaria, the capital of Israel, and the 
besieged were driven to such extremities that the 
filthiest ofiy was sold for a large price, and mothers 
devoured their own children. One case of this kind, 
in which two women had agreed to slay and eat their 
children together, came under the king's notice. On hear- 
ing the ghastly story, the king rent his clothes, and the 
people, as he passed along, saw that he was wearing sack^ 
cloili next his skin, in token of his deep humiliation. In 
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the madness of despair, the king turned against Elisha, and 
swore to take bis life, bnt the prophet announced to the 
messenger, who had come to execute the king's commands, 
that on the morrow the famine and suffering should be 
changed to plenty and deliverance. The prediction was 
literallj falfilled, for a sudden panic fell that night upon 
the Syrian army ; sounds as of multitudes of horsemen 
and chariots were heard on every side, and the besieging 
army, believing that the Egyptians, or some other powerful 
allies, were upon them, took to flight, and left their well 
provisioned camp a booty to the famished Samarians. 
One of Jehoram*s military officers^ who had derided the 
prophecy, was trampled to death in the gates of the city as 
the eager crowds pressed out towards the deserted camp, a 
fate which the prophet had declared should overtake him 
for his disbelief. 

We next see the prophet journeying towards Damascus, 
where the king, Benhadad, lay sick. £[azael, one of the 
chief officers, met him with a magnificent present, borne 
on forty camels, and inquired of him if his master would 
recover. Elisha answered that the sickness was not 
mortal, but that the king's end was near ; and with this he 
burst into a flood of tears, for he knew that Hazael would 
conspire against his king and slay him, and that when 
he had usurped the throne he would become a formida- 
ble enemy to Israel. The prophecy was literally ftdfilled. 
Hazael returned to Benhadad, and told him that he 
would recover from his sickness, and that very night he 
suffocated him in his bed, and seized the throne. 

The usurper's flrst act was to declare war both against 
Judah and Israel. Jehoram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, 
who had succeeded his father Jehoram as king of Judah, 
prepared to resist the invader. A bloody battle took place 
at Bamoth in Gilead between the united forces of the 
two Hebrew monarchs and those of Hazael the usurping 
of Syria ; in this Jehoram was wounded, and retreated 
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to Jezreel, where Ahnziah came to meet lum. In the 
meantime Elisha had sent a yotmg man, a prophet, to the 
camp at Bamoth, to anoint Jehu, one of the captains of 
the anny, king over lerael. The king-elect was not slow 
to seize upon the kingdom thus miexpectedly offered him. 
The army at once eBponeed his canse, and he himself aet 
ont for Jezreel. Driving fnrionslj, he reached the citj, and 
was met by Jehoram and Ahaziab in the vineyard of the 




mnrdered Naboth Is it peace Jeha? demanded 
Jehoram And he answered What peace so long aa 

the whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts 
are so many?" (2 Kings iz. 22.) Jehoram, on this, took 
to flight, excl^ming, " There is treachery, Ahaziah !" 
bnt an arrow from Jehn's bow pierced him throogh the 
heart, and the body was caet out in the vineyaid of 
Naboth for the dogs to eat. Ahaziah was also taken 
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and slain, bat his body was earned to Jerusalem, where 
it received an honourable burial. Jehu then drove into 
the city of Jezreel, where Jezebel, with painted fiace and 
gaily-tired head, looked out upon him from the window 
of her palace. If she had calculated upon fascinating him 
by the queenly attractions which she still possessed, the 
h(^e was soon dispelled by Jehu's stem demeanour, and 
she proceeded to reproach him for his treachery, saying, 
'* Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ? And he lifted 
up his face to the window, and said. Who is on my side ? 
who? And there looked out to him two or three 
eunuchs. And he said. Throw her down. So they 
threw her down, and some of her blood was sprinkled 
upon the wall, and on the horses : and he trode her 
under foot ** (2 Kings ix. 81 — 33). Later on in the day, 
while the conqueror was at a banquet given him by the 
obsequious citizens, he consented to the burial of the 
queen ; but the men despatched to perform the task could 
find nothing but the skull, the feet, and the palms of the 
hands, for '* the dogs had eaten the flesh of Jezebel in the 
portion of Jezreel." 

There were still seventy sons of Ahab left in Samaria; 
and the crafty Jehu sent to conmiand the elders of the city 
to set the ablest and best of the princes upon the throne. 
But the citizens were too wise to oppose the usurper; 
they gave in their ready allegiance to him ; the heads of 
the seventy sons of Ahab were sent to him in baskets to 
Jezreel, and Jehu himself was able plausibly to exculpate 
himself from complicity in their murder : " Behold,'* he 
said to the assembled people that crowded round the gate, 
.« behold I conspired against my master and slew him; 
but who slew all these ? " The remaining members of the 
' flanily of Ahab, together with all their friends and adhe- 
• rattSy were next indiscriminately slaughtered; the house 
AlyMCTftTi shared the same fate, and the massacre of the 
Afnaribood of Baal completed the list of horrors 
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amidst which Jehn, th^ son of Nimshi, ascended the 
throne of Israel. 

Bat in the meantime, although Israel was freed from the 
house of Ahab, Athaliah, JezebeFs daughter^ had usurped 
the throne of Judah, and had put to death all the members 
of the royal house of David, with the exception of one 
child, Joash, who had been concealed in the Temple by his 
aunt Jehosheba, wife of the high priest. For six years 
she continued to reign, but in the seventh the people, led 
by the priesthood, rose up against her and put her to 
death, proclaiming the young Joash king in her stead. 

As the young king was still but a child, Jehoiada, the 
high priest, acted as regent, and by his command Mattan, 
the priest of Baal, was slain in his own temple, and the 
idolatrous worship of JezebeFs Sidonian deities once more 
gave place to that of God Most High. 

Under Jehu and his successor, Jehoahaz, the kingdom 
of Israel rapidly declined, for the promise of energy 
and religious zeal which the son of Nimshi had displayed 
at the outset of his career was not borne out by his subse- 
quent conduct. The worship of Baal was, it is true, 
abolished, but the scarcely less idolatrous cult, instituted 
by Jeroboam, still stood its ground, corruption and effemi- 
nacy crept into the morals of the court, and the result 
was defeat and disgrace. Hazael, the king of Damascus, 
fulfilling Elisha's prophecy, had reduced Israel almost to 
the condition of a tributary province; and when Jehoash 
commenced his reign in Jerusalem, the Syrian monarch 
was already advancing upon the Holy City from the south, 
having already got possession of the Philistian city of 
Gath. Jehoash was unable to cope with the formidable 
invader. He had shown himself utterly unworthy both of 
his royal lineage and of the high trust reposed in him; for 
when Jehoiada, the aged high priest, died, he had yielded 
to evil counsel and had forsaken the true &ith for Baal, 
and had even sanctioned, or instigated, the murder oC 
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2<«chiirifth the prophet, whose Toice was raised against the 
general apostaej and depravity. When Hazael, therefore, 
stood hefore the gates of Jenisalem, and demanded the 
surrender of the city, Joash purchased his retreat at the 
expense of an immense tribute, to raise which he plundered 
the sacred treasures of the Temple. But ere long the 
yengeanee of an offended €rod overtook him, and after 
lingering for some time on a bed of sickness, a prey to 
angnish and remorse, he died a miserable death, murdered 
by two of his own servants. 

Amaziah, his son and successor, was a man of a dif- 
ferent stamp. He commenced his reign by vigorous 
operations against the Edomites, who had revolted against 
his authority, and obtained signal victories over them. 
Amongst the army he had raised for this campaign were 
100,000 mercenaries from Israel. These, however, he 
dismissed, by the command of a prophet, and the discon- 
tented troops, as they returned homewards, revenged 
themselves by surprising certain cities in the territory of 
Judah. Irritated at this aggression, and flushed with his 
recent conquests in Edom, he declared war against the 
king of Israel. Hazael was now dead, and-Jehoash, who 
had succeeded to the throne of Israel, had successfully 
made head against the Syrians, and restored the inde- 
pendence of his country. The king of Israel made light of 
Amaziah's threats, and prepared for war. A battle took 
place at Beth-shemesh, in which Judah was completely 
routed ; the king of Israel at once marched on to Jerusalem, 
took Amaziah himself captive, threw down the walls of the 
Holy City, and carried the treasures of the temple off to 
Samaria. 

Jehoash died in his own city, and his rival, Amaziah, 
fifteen years afterwards, perished at Lachish, whither he 
had fled from a conspiracy of the priesthood, whom he 
had offended by his idolatrous tendencies. 

was succeeded by his son Azariah, or Uzziah. 
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For fifty-two years he ruled Jadah well and wisely, recover- 
ing many of her lost possessions abroad, and strengthening 
and improving her resources at home. At last, in an 
evil moment, he ventured to usurp the priestly office ; but 
as he took the censer in his hand, to burn incense in the 
temple, he was smitten with the loathsome disease of 
leprosy, and was compelled, by the rigid provisions of the 
law, to abdicate, and to exchange a palace for a lazar- 
house, where he died. 

In Israel, Jeroboam IE. had succeeded his father Jehoash 
as king. His military successes were even greater than 
those of his father, and the frontier of the kingdom was 
never more extended than during his reign, the whole of 
the trans-Jordanic provinces having been re-conquered, 
and Damascus, Ammon, and Moab brought under com- 
plete subjection. After a brilliant reign of forty-one years, 
he died, and for ten years the kingdom was given up to 
anarchy and confusion ; but at last, Zachariah, Jeroboam's 
son, was seated on the throne. He did not long enjoy 
his dignity, but was assassinated by Shallum, who was in 
turn put to death by one Menahem of Tirzah. Menahem, 
a barbarous and tyrannical prince, ruled Israel for ten 
years. During his reign, Pul, the Assyrian conqueror, 
invaded the country, and Menahem was obliged to pur- 
chase immunity for himself and people by the payment of 
an enormous tribute. 

He was succeeded by his son Pekahiah, who, after 
reigning ten years, was murdered by one Pekah, the son 
of Bemaliah. In the second year of Pekah, Jothan be- 
came king of Judah, in place of his fia.ther Uzziah, who, as 
we have seen, was smitten with leprosy, and consequently 
forced to abdicate the throne. After a reign of sixteen 
years, in which he materially strengthened the capital 
as well as the frontier towns of Judah, he died. He was 
succeeded by his son Ahaz. 

In the meantime the Assyrians were advancing to ^kdx- 
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TSTBal conqnest, nith gigtrntic HtrideB ; race after lace, aai 
tribe after tribe were absorbed or swept away, and tb& 
Hebrew prophets of Israel were already raising their voice 
to warn the choeen people that even the; must pay the 
penally of disobedience to Ood, and fall before the ad- 
vancing scourge. 

A suicidal struggle between the two kingdoms of Jndah 
and Israel hBatened their impending fall. Pekah entered 
into an alliance with Bezin, king of Damaacns, and in- 
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vaded Jemsalem. The first attempt was nnsnccessfnl ; 
but the confederate monarchs retomed to the attack. Ahaz 
was worsted in a bloody battle, and the port of Elath, on 
the Bed Sea, was seized by the Syrians. At the same 
time, the Philistines and Edomites revolted &om the 
anthorify of the king of Jndah. In his extremity, Ahaz 
Bonght tiie powerfol aid of Tiglath-Pileser, Hng of Assyria. 
The Assyrian monarch at once recognised the immense 
advanti^es of obtaining a hold npon Jndea, and lost no 
time in coming to Ahaz's asmstance. He marched straight 
npon Samascns, and took it, patting Bezin the king 
to dea& and canning the people into oaptivity. But it 
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vas no part) of the ambitioiifi AaByiian's policy to aid 
Jndah in regaining ber independence. Against her 
Bonthem foes, the Philistines and Edomites, he sent no 
ud, knowing that the; would continually harass the 
- kingdom, and so effectually prevent any interference from 
that quarter nith his own aggressive plans ; in the mean- 
time, he exacted a heavy tribute, to pay which, Abaz not 
only oppressed his people, but robbed the sacred treasury 
of the Temple. 

The infatuated king of Judab seemed now bent upon 
undermining the national &itb and hastening the dreadfol 
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catastrophe that was to follow. He paid public worship 
to the gods of Syria, set up a heathen altar in the Temple 
itself, and even practised the inbnman rites of Molocb, 
sacrificing his own son to that deity by making him 
*' pass through the fire in the valley of Fitinom." 
Idolatry was rampant throughout the land, and espe- 
cially that particular form of it, the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, for which the Jews continually manifested so 
fitrong a predilection. Horses dedicated to the sun were 
laeed at the gate of Hie Temple, un^ e\\»x% ^x %to^tfi- 
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gical observation and worship were placed everywhere on 
the roofs of the houses. 

At length Ahaz died, and was succeeded by his son 
Hezeldah, who, abhorring the evil practices of his &ther, 
set himself to purge the land of idolatry, and thus for a 
time averted the destruction of his kingdom. But the 
end of the kingdom of Israel had already come. Pekah 
had been slain at the instance of Hoshea, who thus 
obtained possession of the throne of Samaria. Tiglath- 
Pileser had been succeeded by Shalmanezer. This 
monarch was even more ambitious and powerful than his 
predecessor. He had already advanced as far as Phoenicia, 
and Israel was only able to avoid fLual subjugation by 
payment of tribute. Belying upon the promised aid of 
So, or Sevechus, king of Egypt, Hoshea ventured to 
refuse payment of this impost, and thus incurred the 
anger of Shalmanezer, who poured down his countless 
hosts on Israel, cast the king into prison, and, after a 
terrible siege of three years, took the capital city of 
Samaria. The Assyrians, in all their conquests, pursued a 
novel and ingenious policy. The mass of the inhabitants 
of the countries conquered by them was transplanted 
to the central provinces of their empire, and Assyrian 
colonists were sent to take their place. Thus all dis- 
affection in the newly acquired border-lands was effectually 
prevented, and peaceful agricultural populations were 
brought to settle in districts which had hitherto been 
overrun by savage nomad hordes. In accordance with 
this policy, the whole of the ten tribes who formed the 
independent kingdom of Israel were carried away into 
captivity. The trans-Jordanic tribes had been already 
swept away by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, and Shalmanezer 
now carried off the rest ; and from this moment the ten 
tribes of Israel disappear from history. What was their 
ultimate fate, whether they were absorbed by the nations 
amongst whom they settled, or whether, as some have 
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imagined, their descendants still exist, thongh no longer 
retaining the tradition of their Hebrew birth, can be only 
a matter of specnlation. 

In Jndah, Hezekiah had proceeded thorougldy with the 
work of reformation, and Jehovah was once more recog- 
nised and worshipped as the true God. The king was aided 
by the faithful counsel of the inspired prophet Isaiah, who, 
throughout the reign of his father Ahaz, had continually 
protested against the wickedness and depravity of the 
age. His object appears to have been* to consolidate 
the Hebrew Idngdom, and to induce all of the race to 
rally round the altar of Jehovah. He restored the Temple 
and the priesthood with great magnificence, and sent 
into the neighbouring kingdom to invite all Israel to a 
solemn celebration of the Passover. Ephraim, then 
under the rule of Hoshea, scorned the summons, but 
many of the smaller tribes obeyed it. He next distinguished 
himself by taking most energetic measures against the 
Philistines, the implacable and ever restless enemies of 
Judah. At last, he even ventured to throw off the 
Assyrian yoke. For a time, the conquest of Israel and of 
Tyre occupied the attention of the Assyrians, and averted 
the threatened calamity ; but at length, Sennacherib, Shal- 
manezer's successor, appeared before Jerusalem, and 
Hezekiah was compelled to sue for pardon. This was 
granted him on the payment of an enormous tribute, for 
which Hezekiah was compelled completely to strip both 
his own palace and the Temple. But at that moment he 
was detected in secret correspondence with the king of 
Egypt, and Sennacherib, who was encamped in Lachish, 
within the territory of Judah, sent three of liis generals 
to demand the unconditional surrender of the place. 
Eabshakeh, the spokesman of the three officers, deli- 
vered the message in insulting terms, taunting the people 
with their reliance on God, and depicting . vividly the 
hopelessness of resisting the mightj mou'ds^ oi ^*er^pcsfti< 
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Tha king and the people listened with sad misgiTiiigs, 
and began to waver in their resolation to defend the city ; 
bat Istdah encouraged them to defjrthe foe,andto tnut in 
the Lord in Bpite of the Afiayrians' inBoltlng tannte. And 
soon the deliverance came : the Assyrian anny encamped 




before Jerosalem, bat that ^ery night the Angel of the 
Lord smote them, and the morning light revealed to the 
aBtonisbed people of the city a deserted camp strewn with 
dead bodies. All those who had escaped tJie pestilence 
fled, Sennacherib himself to his own ciiy of Nineveh, 
where he was mordered by his own sons. 
The Assyrian empire had reached its cnlminatiiig point ; 
Ub grentneBB now began lo waiiQ, mii ^% hitherto nn- 
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known nation of Chaldeans, or Babylonians^ emerged from 
obscurity. Hezekiah had been miraculously cured of a 
mortal sickness, and Merodach-Baladan, the first king of 
Babylon^ sent an embassy to Jerusalem, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate the king upon his recovery. Hezekiah impru- 
dently displayed all his treasures to the strangers, and thus 
excited their cupidity. Isaiah sternly rebuked him for his 
ostentation, and predicted that these very people should 
destroy the kingdom of Judah and carry the people into 
captivity. 

The remaining years of Hezekiah's life were passed in 
peace and prosperity, for Assyria was too much distracted 
by internal dissensions to prosecute her foreign aggres- 
sions. Many noble and useful works were carried out 
during his reign. The fortified cities of Judah were 
strengthened; Jerusalem itself was furnished with a 
magmficent aqueduct ; and agriculture was fostered and 
improved. At length he sank into an honoured grave, 
mourned by all the people, for with him died the glory 
and independence of Judea. 

Manasseh, who succeeded him, ascended the throne at 
the age of twelve years. Evil counsellors and an evil 
disposition made this king a monster of iniquity by the 
time that he had attained his maturity. Former kings of 
Judah had been guilty of idolatrous practices, but Ma- 
nasseh surpassed tiiem all, and not even the abominations 
of Ahaz could be compared with the superstitions prac- 
tised by this insane prince. To these vices he added the 
political crimes of tyranny and oppression, and when 
Esar-haddon, the then king of Assyria, invaded Judea, 
Manasseh was unable to offer any resistance, and was car- 
ried captive to Babylon; there, however, he so humbled 
himself, and repented, that he was shortly restored to 
his throne.* 

* The captiTity and restoration of Manasseh is not mentioned in the 
older acGonnt, recorded in the Book of Klnga. 
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His son Amon succeeded him, and followed the same 
idolatrous courses as his father had done. Fortunately 
for the nation, his reign was hut short ; he was murdered 
at the end of two years hy some of his own officers, who 
had conspired against him. 

Josiah, his son, was a mere child of eight years old 
at the time of Amon's death ; hut he was, nevertheless, 
proclaimed king. Josiah proved himself zealous for the 
cause of true religion and the welfare of the state. He 
thoroughly extirpated idolatry &om the land, reformed all 
the ahuses that had crept into the government, and re- 
paired the oft-desecrated Temple. During the progress of 
the repairs^ a copy (said to he the original copy) of the 
Law was found amidst the ruhhish. And thus the Mosaic 
precepts, which had hecome neglected and almost forgotten 
in Israel, once more became known to the people in their 
integrity. The young king was supported in his work of 
reformation by earnest and able counsellors, amongst 
whom were Zephaniah, Habbakuk, and Jeremiah. The 
virtues of the young king, and his wise administration, 
appeared likely for a time to avert the fall of the Jewish 
kingdom, especially as Assyria was weakened by the in- 
roads of the Scythians and the attack of the Babylonians, 
and therefore compelled to leave Judea in comparative 
peace. 

Josiah found his position a difficult one, and it required 
no ordinary statesmanship to avoid embroiling his own 
kingdom in the conflicts of the rival empires. But when 
the kingdom of Egypt for a time regained its independ- 
ence, and still further complicated matters by invading 
Mesopotamia, the king of Judah felt that the crisis had 
arrived. Bound both by policy and gratitude to his 
Assyrian masters — for he had been permitted to add the 
desolated city of Samaria to his dominions — Josiah refused 
to allow Necho a &ee passage through Judea, and appeared 
ID person amongst his troops, to dispute the advance of the 
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Egyptian army. Though disguised as a common soldier, 
to prevent recognition by the Egyptian archers, who would 
have made him a special object of attack, a chance shaft 
laid him low and destroyed the last faint hope of Israel. 

Necho's expedition against the Assyrians was completely 
successful, and on his return Jerusalem yielded without 
resistance, and Jehoahaz, younger son of Josiah, who had 
been hastily chosen by the people, was deposed and im- 
prisoned. 

Jehoiachim, a weak and idolatrous sovereign, next 
ascended the throne. In spite of the warnings and re- 
monstrances of the prophet Jeremiah, he was mad enough 
to attempt to cope with Nebuchadnezzar, who, at the head 
of the armies of Assyria and Babylon, having completely 
crushed the Egyptian power and wrested from Necho 11. 
all the conquered territory from the Euphrates to the 
river of Egypt (Wady el *Arfsh), was now advancing upon 
Judea. At first, Jehoiachim was induced to submit, and 
for three years he paid a tribute to Nebuchadnezzar. The 
latter at once sent an army to suppress the rebeUion, and 
collected troops from Ammon, Moab, and other tribes un- 
friendly to the Israelites. In the meantime Jehoiachim 
died. Jehoiachin, his son, next ascended the throne ; but 
when, a few months afterwards, an invading army, with 
Nebuchadnezzar himself at its head, appeared before the 
walls of Jerusalem, the city surrendered, and the king 
and all his family, together with the treasures of the 
Temple and the flower of the army and the nobihty of the 
land, were carried off to Babylon. 

Zedekiah, a son of Josiah, was allowed to assume the 
name and office of king. But in the ninth year of his 
reign he was infatuated enough to assert his independence, 
in direct opposition to the warnings and predictions of 
Jeremiah. This rash movement was encouraged by 
Hophra, the then reigning king of Egypt, who was 
enabled to make some stand against ^^ ^\<^ cH^^*^- 
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Ionian conqneet, Emd who now came in person, with a 
large army, to the asBistance of his Jewish ally. The 
«Yent fiilly yindicated the wisdom of the prophet's adrice ; 
for Hophra was defeated, and compelled to retire, and 
Jerosalem was left to its fate ; famine soon compelled the 
atj to amrender, and Zedeldab, who had attempted to 
escape towards bis ally the king of Ammon, was seized 
on the plain of Jericho ; his children were pat to death 
before his eyes, after which he himself was blinded, and in 
this piteous condition was carried capdre to Babylon. 




JIWIBH OAPTIVES. 



The prophet Jeremiah witnessed the accomplishment 
of the dreadful doom which he had foretold, and in bia 
unrivalled elegy he has left tis a record of what bis feel- 
ings were as he witnessed the final desolation. Jerusalem 
wag reduced to a mass of ruins ; the remaining treasures 
of the Temple, even to the two brazen pillars which stood 
before the gate, were carried off to Babylon. The great 
-. IMM of the Hebrew people were removed to Babylon, 
HM^imfajhed few were still permitted to remain, under 
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the command of Gedaliah, a lieutenant of the Babylonian 
monarch. Jeremiah still clung fondly to his native land, 
and elected to remain with Gedaliah at Mizpah, where 
the seat of government had been fixed. Shortly after, 
Gedaliah was murdered by one Ishmael, who endeavoured 
to supplant him in his inglorious dignity ; and the Chal- 
dean garrison, who had been left to support him, were 
massacred. The murderer escaped to Ammon, but 
Johanan, who had attempted to revenge the death of 
Gedaliah, knowing how severe an account Nebuchadnezzar 
would exact for the murder of his soldiers, fled with the 
remnant of Israel to Egypt. There Jeremiah the prophet 
died — stoned to death, it is said, by his own countrymen, 
for venturing to reprove them for their idolatry. 

Of the actual condition of the Israelites during their 
captivity in Babylon we know but little. The pathetic 
strain of the well-known psalm, <' By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down, and wept when we remembered thee, 
Zion," shows how keenly they felt their degradation, and 
how they yearned after the Holy Land from which they 
had been so ruthlessly torn ; but it does not appear that 
they were treated with harshness or oppression by their 
conquerors ; and many of them appear to have attained to 
high rank in their new home, and to have become possessed 
of considerable property. They were also permitted to 
exercise their religion without let or hindrance. Prophets, 
too, flourished among them, and the books of Daniel and 
Ezekiel belong to the period of the captivity. Daniers 
high position at the Babylonian Court, and the respect 
which his fearless obedience to the commands of God 
extorted &om the king himself^ made him a fitting repre- 
sentative of, and a powerful intercessor for, the whole 
nation, whose prospects were thus, ho doubt, considerably 
improved. Daniel maintained his eminence, not only 
during the lifetime of Nebuchadnezzar, but in the reigns 
of his successors, Evil-Merodach and Belshazzar; aad 
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when, in accordance with his own prediction, the sceptre 
was wrested from the hands of the last-named monarch 
by Darius the Median, the Hebrew prophet still prospered. 
With Belshazzar the Chaldean dynasty ended ; but it is 
doubtful whether Darius the Mede was Cyaxares, the uncle 
of Cyrus, or whether he was the founder of- a fresh 
dynasty, who in turn yielded to Cyrus. Certain, however, 
it is that the Babylonian empire was at last overthrown, 
and that, as the seventy years of their captivity drew 
towards the close, the Jews saw the Medes and Persians 
pouring over the eastern world in countless and victorious 
hosts, with Cyrus, the predicted deliverer of Israel, at their 
head. 

The following chronological table, borrowed from Mil- 
man's ** History of the Jews," will be found of great ser- 
vice to the student : — 

FIRST PERIOD. 

KINGS OF JUDAH. KINGS OF ISRAEL. 

Years. B.C. Years. 

Eehoboam. .reigned 17 979 Jeroboam..., reigned 22 

Abijah 3 962 

Asa 41 959 

957 Nadab 2 

955 Baasha 23 

932 Elah 2 

930 Zimri, Omri 11 

919 Ahab 22 

Jehoshaphat... 25 918 

897 Ahaziah 2 

896 Jehoram 12 

Jehoram 8 893 

Ahaziah 1 885 



SECOND PERIOD. 

KINQS OF JUDAH. , KINGS OF ISRAEL. 

Years. B.C. Years. 

AthaUah 6 884 Jehu 28 

Jehoash 40 878 

855 Jehoahaz 14 

841 Jehoash 16 
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SECOND FEUlOD-conHnued. 



KINGS OF JUDAH. 

Tears. 
Amazfah 29 

Uzziah or AzaTiah...52 



Jotham 16 

Ahaz 16 



Hezekiah 29 

Manasseh 55 

Amon 2 

Josiah 31 

Jehoahaz 3 months ) 

Jehoiachim 11 j 

Zedekiah llj 

Jerusalem destroyed... 



KINGS OF ISRAEL. 
B.C. Tears. 

838 

825 Jeroboam II 42 

809 

781 Interregnum 11 

770 Zachariah and Shallum... 1 

769 Menahem 10 

759 Pekahiah 2 

758 Pekah 20 

767 

741 

737., 

728.. 

726 

719 Samaria taken. 

697 
642 
640 

609 

598 
587 



.2nd Interregnum 9 

.Hosea 9 
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FROM 

THE CAPTIVITY OP BABYLON TO THE TAKING 
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CHAPTER yn. 

THB BESTOBATION. 

The return from captivity— Rebuilding of the Temple; opposition by the 
Samaritans ; its completion— Esdras and Nehemiah— First establishment of 
synagogues— Effect of the captivity upon the national religion— Restoration 
of the primitive form of government— State of the country after the death 
of Kehemiah— Murder of Joshua by his brother Johanan, the high priest, 
in the Temple— Invasion of the country by Darius Ochus— Alexander the 
Great; his visit to Jeru8alem ; favours the Jews— Schism of the Samaritans 
—Division of Alexander's empire— The Jews carried into captivity byPtolemy, 
king of Egypt— The Alexandrian Jews— Simon the Just— The Jews under 
the Ptolemies— Antiochus the Great; prosperity of the Hebrew nation 
under his rule and that of his successor— Seleucus makes an attempt on the 
treasures of the Temple— Antiochus Epiphanes desecrates the Holy City; 
enormities of his creatures Jason and Menelaus— The persecutions under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

After a captivity of seventy years — ^the exact period pre- 
dicted by the prophet Jeremiah — the Jews were restored 
to their country by Cyrus the Great, king of Persia, who 
issued a royal decree, permitting them to return to Pales- 
tine and rebuild the Holy City and Temple of Jerusalem. 
This permission was eagerly seized upon by certain mem- 
bers of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, while the 

s 
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remainder, who preferred to stay in Babylon, assisted 
them from their private resources. Ee-established in their 
native land, they occupied themselves with unremitting 
ardour in the restoration of their worship and holy places. 
The Samaritans were very desirous of participating in this 
national work, but the old jealousies existing between the 
two communities were too strong, and their offer of co- 
operation was refused, under the pretext that the decree of 
Cyrus extended only to the house of Israel. This was an 
additional cause of ill-feeling, and from that day forth an 
implacable hatred sprung up between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans, which has never ceased to exist, even to the pre- 
sent time. The Samaritans now set themselves to oppose 
the plans of their rivals, and succeeded so well that the 
reconstruction of the Temple was for a long time sus- 
pended; a subsequent decree of Darius, however, con- 
firmed the privileges which Cyrus had granted, and pro- 
vided that the Jews should continue the building without 
molestation. In the sixteenth year of the reign of Darius, 
the building of the new Temple was completed, and the 
inauguration was solemnised with great rejoicing and 
general thanksgiving. The Old Testament ends with the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine and the reconstruction 
of the city and Temple, during the high-priesthood of 
Esdras and the government of Nehemiah. 

Esdras and Nehemiah, as we learn from the inspired 
books which they have left us, labom*ed unceasingly to 
reform the abuses which had crept into the government of 
the Jewish community, and to restore the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Mosaic law. 

It was after the return from the captivity at Babylon 
that the Jews first began to establish synagogues, that is, 
buildings consecrated for religious meetings and prayer. 
Before the captivity, the only places available for public 
worship were the Temple itself and the cities of the 
: tiie great body of the people, thus left to them- 
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selves, without authorised religious instruction, lapsed, as 
was to be expected, into superstitious and idolatrous obser- 
vances in their own homes, and the law was practically 
unknown, or misunderstood. The evils arising from suqh 
a system of neglect became even more apparent than 
before, for the captivity had brought too plainly before 
their eyes the possibility of the separation of large bodies 
from the community, and had, in a measure, prepared 
them for that general dispersion of the people which was 
one day to take place. To prevent the recurrence of such 
a state of things, the scheme of establishing synagogues 
was devised ; the great ceremonies of religion, and espe- 
cially the sacrifices, were still confined to the ministration 
of the Temple ; but the synagogues drew together the 
members of local communities, for the purpose of daily 
prayer, and of the reading and expounding of the law. 

So long as the Jews had remained domiciled in Pales- 
tine, so long as the Temple, with its precious relics 
of the Mosaic age, remained intact, and so long as the 
. daily worship held therein perpetuated the worship in the 
Tabernacle, as instituted in the wilderness, there was no 
room or opportunity for the admission of heretical doc- 
trines into the Jewish creed, and no possibility of open or 
avowed schism. Whatever ill effects the intercourse with 
idolatrous nations, or the sumptuous extravagances of the 
later monarchy may have had upon the tendencies of indi- 
viduals, no one had openly dared to attack the ordinances 
of the law itself. The spell once broken, and the people 
dispersed, the position of affairs was of course changed : a 
sojourn of seventy years amongst a nation of idolaters, 
a nation, moreover, professing that very form of idolatry, 
sun-worship, which from the primitive age of Job down 
to our own day has always possessed such a mysterious 
attraction for the Semitic races, could not fail to exercise 
a pernicious effect upon their belief. The very fact that 
Esdras and Nehemiah laboured so strenuously to restore 
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the primeval simplicity of the law is of itself a sufficient 
proof that there were nomeroos heretical ahnses which 
needed to he reformed. In effect, we find henceforth spring- 
ing np in Judaism different sects, all differing more or less 
widely from the spirit of the law, and embodying in a 
greater or less degree the superstitious dogmas and practices 
of paganism. The law, written by the finger of God on 
Mount Sinai, and delivered to Moses for Israel's guidance 
and government, became obscured by a cloud of tradi- 
tion ; plain precepts became distorted from their original 
signification by the addition of subtle glosses and inter- 
pretations, and the simplicity of the ancient history itself 
was destroyed by the addition of mythical details and alle- 
gorical expositions. Thus arose that second and spurious 
law which is embodied in the Rabbinical writings, and 
which, though speciously pretending to be an exposition 
of the Word of God, in reality substitutes for that Holy 
Word the vain imaginings of men. 

The position of the Jews after the return from capti- 
vity, and under the first kings of Persia, was by no means 
secure ; they were objects of jealousy and dislike to the 
surrounding people, and especially to their neighbours the 
Samaritans. The history contained in the Book of Esther 
indicates plainly how precarious was even the very exist- 
ence of the nation, subject as they were to the caprice 
of Persia's despotic sovereign. This episode, the details 
of which need not be repeated here, enables us also to 
form an estimate of the immense numbers of Jews 
scattered through the Persian dominions. The weak- 
minded and vacillating Ahasuerus has been identified 
by later scholars with Xerxes, the celebrated invader of 
Greece. 

After the restoration, Jerusalem had recovered, it is 
true, the shadow of its former glory, and strangers once 
more flocked to the Holy City to lay their offerings before 
aUwr of the sanctuary. Even the primitive form of 
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goyemment which existed in Joshua's day had been re- 
stored, and the affairs of the Jewish nation were adminis- 
tered by the high priest and a council of seventy-two 
elders, called the Sanhedrim. But the national inde- 
pendence had gone, the zeal for religion had died out, and 
with it the glory of Israel had departed. Judea, after the 
death of Nehemiah, became, what it is at the present day 
under the Turkish rule, a mere appendage to the prefec- 
ture of Syria ; and the high priests held their authority 
from the prefect. Avarice and ambition now appeared to 
be the only incentives to action ; the basest means were 
resorted to to obtain the high priesthood, and the office 
was made by its possessors a mere instrument for extortion 
and injustice. 

In the forty-third year of Artaxerxes Memnon, the 
high priest Jehoiada was succeeded in that office by his 
son Johanan; the latter, not long after his election, 
received a visit from his brother Joshua, who informed him 
that Bagoas, governor of Syria, had promised to confer 
the honour of the priesthood upon him ; an angry dispute 
at once arose between the two brothers, which resulted 
in the murder of Joshua within the very porch of the 
Temple. The heathen governor Bagoas administered a 
severe and well-merited rebuke to the Jews for having 
permitted the desecration of their holy temple by so 
dastardly an act, and he condemned the high priest to 
pay a heavy fine, which was not remitted until the death 
of Artaxerxes. In the reign of his successor, Darius 
Ochus, many fresh troubles and dangers threatened the 
Jews. After conquering the greater part of Phoenicia, that 
monarch marched upon Judea, captured Jericho, and took 
a large number of the inhabitants into slavery. Ten years 
after, Johanan died, and was replaced by his son Jaddua. 

Two hundred and eight years afber the fall of Babylon, 
the prediction of the inspired prophets came to pass, and 
the kingdom of Persia was extinguished by Alexander of 
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Macedon. Thongh experiencing many vicissitudes, the 
Jewish nation owed much to the kings of Persia, and they 
evinced their gratitude amd loyalty to the last of that race, 
by refusing to aid the Grefek conqueror' at the siege of 
Tyre, Alexander, enraged at thefir partisanship, turned 
his victorious arms against Jerusalem. As the dreaded 
invader marched upon the* Holy City, tiie minds of all 
within were filled with consternation and despair; but 
Jaddua the high priest offered supplication and sacrifices 
to the God of Idrael. The prayer was answered in the most 
unexpected manner, and the threatened calamity averted 
by an incident so marvellous that its truth has been 
repeatedly attacked, though not, it would seem to us, 
upon sufficient grounds. Inspired by a vision, Jaddua 
the high priest sallied forth to meet the conqueror. He 
was dressed in his full sacerdotal habits, the priests who 
accompanied him wore their richest vestments, and the 
people, clad in white robes, marched forth in his train. 
Alexander, at the sight of this imposing procession, was 
affected with an uncontrollable sentiment of awe, and, to 
the astonishment of his followers, prostrated himself sud- 
denly upon the ground before the high priest, adoring 
the holy name inscribed upon the golden frontlets which 
the latter wore. In explanation of his strange conduct, 
Alexander declared that, while yet in Macedonia, he had 
beheld in a dream the very figitre of the Jewish priest 
before him, encouraging him to make war against the Per- 
sians, and promising him success in the name of the Gt>d of 
the Jews, of Whose protection he said he could no longer 
be in doubt, and Whom he now honoured in the person 
of His priest. Accompanied by the whole of the cortege^ 
Alexander the Great made his entry into Jerusalem, offered 
up sacrifice in the Temple, and was shown in the book of 
the prophet Daniel the prophecy of his own conquest and 
empire. Alexander, after this, regarded the Jews with 
great fisivour, released them &om the tribute which they 
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had been obliged to pay every seven years, and permitted 
them to exercise their religion and to govern themselves 
according to their own laws. Many of them he estabHshed 
in his newly founded city of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
where he accorded them all the privileges of Macedonian 
citizens. 

After the conquest of the Persian empire by Alexander, 
the Samaritans endeavoured to conclude a civil and reli- 
gious alliance with the Jews ; with this object, Samballat, 
governor of Samaria, gave his daughter in marriage to 
Manasseh, brother of the high priest Jaddua, and his 
presumptive successor. Until such time, however, as 
Manasseh should succeed to the dignity, Samballat was 
obliged to take his son-in-law under his protection, for the 
Jews, and especially the Sanhedrim, were very indignant 
at an alliance which they regarded as unholy and profane. 
He applied for, and obtained, permission to build a temple 
upon Mount Gerlzim, and appointed Manasseh to be the 
high priest. Many Jews and priests who had contracted 
similar alliances joined the Samaritan community. The 
construction of this rival temple, and the defection of so 
large a number of their own body, exasperated the Jews 
beyond measure, and the animosity which existed be- 
tween the two parties became more violent than before, 
and gave place to frequent hostilities. 

At the death of Alexander, his empire was divided 
amongst four of his generals. The dissensions amongst 
these potentates involved the whole of the civilised world 
in war and revolution. Egypt and Syria were necessarily 
the chief centres of these disorders, and Judea, being 
situated midway between the two kingdoms, was exposed 
to trouble on both sides. 

It was at first governed by Laomedon of Mitylene, one 
of Alexander's captains, but this prince was subsequently 
conquered by Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt. The Jews 
refused to renounce their allegiance to Laomedon, and 
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Ptolemy, irritated at their resistance, marched upon Jeru- 
salem. Knowing how strictly they observed the Sabbath, 
he selected that day for the attack, took the city by sur- 
prise, and carried a hundred thousand of the inhabi- 
tants into captivity. Ptolemy was, however, too good a 
politician not to appreciate and turn to account the loyalty 
which was so natural to the Jewish character, and which 
they had so often evinced towards former conquerors. He 
accordingly treated them with great consideration, appointed 
them to important mihtary commands, and confirmed all 
the privileges which Alexander had accorded to their 
nation.. Some of the captives he established in Libya^ 
and others in Cyrenaica; from these last were descended 
the Jews of Cvrene, who are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The year after the battle of Ipsos died Onias, who had 
for twenty years held the office of high, priest under Ptolemy 
and Antigonas, and had, during the whole of that stormy 
period, conducted the administration with much prudence 
and decision. He was succeeded by Simon, whose virtues, 
piety, and learning were so remarkable that they earned 
for him, even from his contemporaries, the honourable title 
of the Just. Simon's memory is held in loving veneration by 
the Jewish nation, even to the present day, who regard him 
as the last and worthy representative of the grand council 
that was instituted in the days of Nehemiah, to administer 
the civil and religious affairs of Judea. When Ptolemy 
took the city of Jerusalem, Simon the Just was then in 
office, and this circumstance exercised a most beneficial in- 
fluence over the future of the nation. 

Ptolemy, a good and wise ruler, was, as we have before 
hinted, predisposed to favour the Jews, and as their own 
chief magistrate was a thorough patriot, and an able, as 
well as an honest, politician, the good intentions of the 
Egyptian king were able to be realised to their fullest extent, 
icus (chap. 50, entitled the praise of Simon, son of 
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Ooias) commemorates the restoration and fortification of 
the Temple by this excellent magistrate, and is devoted 
entirely to a eulogy of his pnblic and private virtues. 

PhiladelphuSy successor of Ptolemy Soter, maintained 
and even extended the privileges of the Jews. It was 
by his order that the first Greek version of the Old 
Testament was prepared, and deposited in the public 
library of Alexandria. This version, known as the Sep- 
tuagint, served to propagate the Jewish religion among the 
Gentiles, and the Temple received in consequence many 
costly and magnificent offerings from neighbouring mon- 
archs. The Jews were also specially favoured by Seleucus 
Nicator, king of Macedonia and Syria, who allowed them 
to settle in all the towns which he had founded in Asia 
Minor, and accorded them the same privileges as those 
enjoyed by his Greek and Macedonian subjects. 

Under the Egyptian monarchs, the affairs of Judea pre- 
served a favourable aspect until the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, during whose reign the nation suffered many vicissi- 
tudes. The Samaritans made constant incm^sions into the 
Jewish territory, and caused no small annoyance and loss 
of life and property. At this same epoch, too, Antiochus, 
king of Syria, made most determined efforts to obtain pos- 
session of Palestine, but was repulsed by the Egyptian 
sovereign. The latter paid a visit to Jerusalem, and 
offered up thanksgiving and sacrifice to the God of 
Israel for the victory which he had achieved. This 
visit resulted in disastrous consequences, for Ptolemy, 
actuated by an irresistible curiosity, attempted, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the priests and the cry of the 
people, to penetrate into the Temple. At the moment 
that he was about to push his profane curiosity to the ex- 
treme, and violate the sanctuary itself, he suddenly fell to 
the ground, we are told, stricken by an unaccountable 
terror, and was carried out in an almost lifeless condition. 
"Whether he was irritated by the threatening murmurs 
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which his attempt excited amongst the people, or whether 
he suspected some tmseen human agency in the shock 
which he had received, and which had baffled him at the very 
moment when he appeared on the point of accomplishing 
his desire, certain it is that he exhibited from that day 
a violent animosity against the Jews. On his return to 
Egypt, he commenced a system of persecution against those 
who inhabited that country, revoked all their privileges, 
degraded them to the rank of the meanest of his subjects, 
and even condemned many of them to slavery and death. 
Although compeUed subsequently to modify his sanguinary 
decrees, the Jews were never, during the whole of his 
reign, restored to the full enjoyment of their rights. 

When, after the death of Philopater, Antiochus invaded 
Coele-Syria and Palestine, the Jews, whose fidelity to the 
Egyptian throne had been shaken by the capricious injust- 
ice of its last possessor, openly threw off their allegiance, 
and offered to place themselves at the disposal and under 
the protection of Antiochus. The Syrian monarch gladly 
accepted the offer, and, in return for the zeal and fidelity 
which they evinced, restored to Jerusalem its ancient 
privileges, granted from his own treasury a considerable 
sum of money for the restoration of their temple and wor- 
ship, set at Hberty all those who had been carried off cap- 
tive in his dominions, and, in order to increase the stability 
and prosperity of the city, he issued a decree that all 
Jews, dispersed in different countries, who chose to return 
to their capital, should be exempt from all imposts for the 
space of three years. 

The privileges accprded by Antiochus were maintained 
by Seleucus, his son and successor, who, moreover, 
decreed that the expenses of the sacrifices qf the Temple 
should be defrayed from the royal treasury. 

Intestine strife now began to endanger, and ultimately 
put an end to, the long and almost uninterrupted pros- 
perity of the Jewish people. A fiital quarrel arose be- 
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tween Onias m., the high priest, and Simon, governor 
of the Temple ; and the latter, actuated by a spirit of re- 
venge, reported to the prince snch an exaggerated account 
of the riches of the Temple, that, the cnpidity of Seleucns 
becoming aroused, he determined to appropriate a part of 
the treasure to himself. Heliodorus his treasurer was com- 
missioned to proceed at once to Jerusalem, and instructed 
to carry back with him the treasures to Antioch. The 
high priest endeavoured, but in vain, to dissuade him from 
executing the unjust decree, and protested that the greater 
part of the funds was destined only for the succour of the 
widows and orphans of Israel, and that some of it belonged 
to a private person named Hyrcanus. As Heliodorus con- 
tinued inflexible, the priests and people fervently implored 
the God of Israel to protect His sanctuary. Nor were 
their prayers without effect ; for Heliodorus, pursued by a 
terrible dream, hastened to quit the city, and declared to 
his royal master that he dared not further resist the power 
of the God Who protected it. Simon, furious at the 
failure of his infamous design, accused the high priest of 
having worked upon the imagination of the treasurer ; but 
Onias succeeded in justifying himself before Seleucus, and 
the perfidious governor was driven into exile. 

Shortly after the events we have just recorded, Antiochus 
Epiphanes ascended the throne of Egypt. Jason, the 
brother of Onias, repaired to Antioch, and obtained from 
the king the office of high priest, by a bribe of 860 
talents ; he at the same time obtained an order against 
Onias, sentencing that just and excellent magistrate to 
exile and perpetual imprisonment at Antioch. This im- 
pious and treacherous priest exercised the functions of his 
sacred office in a manner worthy of the means by which it 
had been acquired. He first broke Uirough the national 
exclusiveness, and violated the sanctity of the Holy City, 

^gtablishing therein a gymnasium, or public place for 
exereiseSy after the Greek model ; and then, pro- 
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ceeding to still greater enormities, be openly encouraged 
the people to adopt the pagan superstitions and idolatrous 
practices of their conqueror. From that time forth, 
apostacj became the order of the day, and the Temple ser- 
vices were utterly neglected. After enjoying his ill-gotten 
power for a few years, Jason was supplanted in the high 
priesthood by his own brother, Menelaus, who employed 
the self-same means for obtaining his end. Menelaus 
offered 800 talents more than his brother had given, and 
sold the holy vessels of the Temple in order to pay the 
amount ; he moreover conciliated the favour of the courtiers 
by large bribes, obtained by the same sacrilegious means. 
Onias, who protested against these outrages, was put to 
death, and Menelaus proceeded to Jerusalem, to enter upon 
the high priesthood, and at once expelled his brother Jason 
from the city. The enormities which the latter had com- 
mitted were eclipsed by the outrageous conduct of Mene- 
laus, who openly renounced his faith and profession, and 
adopted, together with his followers, the rites and habits 
of the Greeks. At last his tyranny and oppression became 
unbearable to the people, and a revolt at last broke out 
in Jerusalem. 

Antiochus was at this time making war on Egypt, and, a 
false report of his death having been spread abroad, Jason 
placed himself at the head of a thousand men, and marched 
upon Jerusalem, where he inflicted severe chastisement 
upon, the partizans of Menelaus. The king of Syria, hear- 
ing of this revolt, and irritated beyond measure at the re- 
joicings which had been manifested on the occasion of his 
supposed death, hastened to Jerusalem, and gave up the 
city to be sacked and pillaged by his soldiery for three 
consecutive days. It is reported that more than 40,000 
persons were massacred, and as many more sold into 
slavery. The traitor Menelaus aided and abetted Antiochus 
in his outrages, and, to crown his treachery, introduced 
the Syrian tyrant into the very sanctuary of the Temple. 
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The Temple was robbed of all its treasnres, including the 
sacred vessels, and a pig was sacrificed upon the altar of 
burnt offerings. Having thus desecrated the holy places, 
and made the city flow with blood, the impious prince re- 
turned to Antioch, having entrusted the office of governor 
of Jerusalem to a Phrygian named Philip, and that of 
high priest to the perfidious Menelaus.' As for Jason, 
he had taken to flight on the first news of the approach of 
Antiochus, and died miserably in exile some time after. 

About two years after the events we have just described, 
Antiochus sent ApoUonius, the governor of Syria, to 
Jerusalem, at the head of twenty thousand men, with orders 
to destroy the city, to put the male inhabitants to the 
sword, and to sell the women and children into slavery. 
Arrived at Jerusalem, Apollonius disguised his designs 
until the Sabbath, when he executed the barbarous com- 
mands of his master. The town was delivered over to 
pillage, the houses set on fire, and the walls demolished ; 
the Temple itself was spared, but the Syrian soldiery 
erected a fort before it, and. prevented all persons from 
coming thither to worship. Not content with these enor- 
mities, Antiochus determined to abolish altogether the 
Jewish religion, and, if possible, entirely to exterminate 
the race. With this intention, he issued an edict through- 
out his dominions, calling upon all the nations who were 
subject to his authority to renounce their religion and 
worship his gods, and this order he enforced with the most 
severe pains and penalties. The Jews were the only 
people who ventured to disobey the edict, whereupon, 
Antiochus ordered them to be treated with the utmost 
rigour, and sent to Jerusalem an old man named Atheneas, 
who was well versed in the rites of the Greek worship, as 
commissioner, to enforce obedience to his commands. 

This old p{^an dedicated the Temple to Jupiter Olympus, 
and placed a statue of that false deity upon the alt^ of 
Inumt offering. This desecration was not confined to 
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Jernsalem, for everywhere throughout the Syrian empire 
groves and temples were dedicated, and statues and altars 
erected, to the heathen deities, and the worship of the true 
God was everywhere prohibited, and punished as the worst 
of crimes. That the chief fury of Antiochus*s impious rage 
was directed against the Jews is evident from the fact 
that, whilst a general edict was pubUshed, condemning to 
death or torture all those who refused to worship the 
idols, a special decree was promulgated, by which it was 
made death to offer sacrifices to the God of Israel, observe 
the Sabbath, practise circumcision, or indeed to conform 
in the smallest degree to the precepts of the Mosaic law. 
Every effort was also made to destroy the copies of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and persons refusing to deliver them up 
were punished with death. 

In this terrible distress, many of the Jews abandoned 
their homes and took shelter in the wilderness, where 
** they lived in the mountains after the manner of beasts, 
and fed on herbs continuously lest they should be par- 
takers of the pollution ** (2 Mace. v.). Of those who re- 
mained behind, some few yielded to the temptation, and 
saved themselves by apostacy, but the majority remained 
faithful to the God of their forefathers, Who, in His own 
good time, hearkened to the prayers of His people, and 
sent them a deliverer. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE MACCABEES. 

Mattothias— Judas Maocabens ; defeats the Syrian foroes— Miserable death of 
Antiochns Eptphaaes— Antiochns Eapator oontinaes the war; his forces 
under Lycias defeated by Jadas— Siege of Beth-zura— Onias IV. builds 
a temple, and establishes a priesthood in Egypt— Failure of second Syrian 
inrasion under Nicanor— Judas Maccabeus concludes a treaty with the 
Bomans— l>efeat and death of Judas Maccabeus— The Hassidim— The Syrians 
evacuate Judea— Jonathan reorganises the government; defeats ApoUonius 
in Philistia; is taken prisoner and treacherously murdered by Tryphon— 
Simon— John Bjrrcanus— Aristobulus I. proclaimed King of Judea— Alex- 
ander Jannai— Civil war brought about by the Pharisees— Alexandra— 
Disputes between Hyrcanus II. and Aristobulus; they appeal to Pompey ; 
the latter besieges and captures the city- Machinations of Antipater— 
Death of Aristobulus and his son— Lidnius Crassus. 

A LEABNED and venerable priest named Mattathias, of the 
family of the Asmoneans, withdrew himself, together with 
his five sons, to Modin, his native city, in order to escape 
the persecutions which were desolating Jerusalem. When 
one of the royal commissioners arrived at Modin, with 
orders to compel the people to conform to the decrees of 
Antiochns, Mattathias and his five sons stoutly and man- 
fully withstood him, and refused to sacrifice to the idols, 
or to renounce the law of their fathers. For some time 
they confined themselves to a verbal protest, but pre- 
sently, a Jew having come forward to ofier up the sacrifice 
required of him by the authorities, Mattathias, in con- 
formity with the law of Moses (Deut. xiii. 9), killed him 
on the spot with his own hand. This daring act so 
inflamed the patriotic ardour of the bystanders that they 
fell upon the commissioner and his followers and put them 
all to death ; then, running through the city, Mattathias 
and his sons called upon all who loved their country and 
were zealous for the law of the Lord to strike for the 
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defence o{ Israel. Numbers flocked to his standard and 
sought refuge in the wilderness of Judea. Here they 
were followed by the army of Antiochus, who, knowing 
their religious soruples, attacked them on the Sabbath, 
when many of them perished without making any resist- 
ance. After this disaster, a decree was made and sanc- 
tioned by the priests, permitting the people to defend 
themselves upon the Sabbath; and this permission was 
secretly communicated to all the Jews of Palestme and its 
vicinity. 

The result of this dispensation soon made itself felt : 
the next time Mattathias and his friends were attacked 
upon a Sabbath, they defended themselves with desperate 
valour, and the soldiers of Antiochus, who had not ex- 
pected any resistance, welre taken by surprise and igno- 
miniously defeated. This gave fresh impetus to the cause, 
and their numbers were daily increased ; in less than a 
year, they had completely gained the mastery in Palestine, 
the idols were once more broken down, and the worship 
of the true God and the practice of the law were re-estab- 
lished. Unhappily, in the midst of this glorious career, 
Mattathias was surprised by death ; but, before breathing 
his last, he earnestly exhorted his sons to follow in his 
footsteps, and to devote their lives to the service of their 
God, their country, and their law. 

Mattathias was succeeded by his son Judas, sumamed 
Maccabeus, one of the noblest heroes of Jewish history. 
With his devoted little band of 6,000 men, he reduced 
the principal fortresses of Judea ; made himself formid- 
able to the Syrians and Samaritans ; routed the apostates, 
and offered an asylum to all Jews who would range them- 
selves under his banner. Antiochus Epiphanes in vain 
attempted to stifle the rebellion. Judas bravely encoun- 
tered the armies sent against him, and in less than a year 
had conquered in no less than Ave battles. In the last of 
these, Lysias, governor of Syria, with an army of 60,000 
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men, was completely routed and put to flight. This 
victory completely established the power and reputation 
of the MaccabeanSy who at once marched upon, and 
took possession of, Jerusalem. They could not drive 
the Syrians from the fortress of Mount Acra, which over- 
looked the Temple, but they fortified the sacred enclosure ; 
and, having defended it by a strong garrison, proceeded to 
the restoration. of the services and the purification of the 
desecrated spots. Jealous of these successes, the neigh- 
bouring nations made common cause with the Syrians 
against the Hebrews, and endeavoured to check their ad- 
vancing power; but it was in vain, for Judas and his 
brethren gave them battle, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. 

Antiochus, who was just returning from an unsuccessful 
expedition against Persia, was frantic with rage when he 
heard of the revolt of the Jews and the total defeat of his 
forces in Palestine. He swore that he would utterly ex- 
terminate the Jewish nation, and abolish the worship of 
their God ; but, scarcely had he uttered this blasphemous 
oath, when he was attacked by a loathsome and incurable 
disease. Becognising, when it was too late, the folly and 
wickedness of which he had been guilty, he expressed the 
most lively sorrow, and desired to appease the ofiended 
God of Israel by repairing the Temple and enriching it 
with costly offerings. But his disease rapidly grew worse ; 
and, as the author of the Book of Maccabees tells us, 
''Thus the murderer and blasphemer, having suffered 
most grievously, as he entreated other men, so died he a 
miserable death in a strange country in the mountains." 
He was succeeded by his son, Antiochus Eupator, who con- 
tinued the war against the Jews. 

Shortly after the death of Antiochus, Judas Maccabeus 
laid siege to the fort of Acra, to which we have before 
alluded as commanding the Temple. The young king, 
bia gaardiBJi Lysias, at once led a large army into 
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Judea, consisting of 100,000 foot, 20,000 borse, 50 ele- 
phants, and 800 war chariots, determined, once and for 
all, to crush the rebellion. Judas Maccabeus immedi- 
ately raised the siege of Acra, and hastened to meet the 
advancing foe. By a skilful manoeuvre he surprised the 
enemy by night, killed a large number of them, and, 
having thrown the camp into confusion, retired in good 
order to Jerusalem* 

The Maccabeans had placed a strong garrison at Beth- 
zura, relying mainly upon the strength of this frontier 
fortress to withstand an invading force. To this the army 
of Antiochus now laid siege ; and, having gained posses- 
sion of the stronghold, they marched without impediment 
to Jerusalem and commenced the blockade of the city. 
The garrison defended themselves with heroism, but, 
being badly provisioned,* they were not able to withstand 
a protracted siege. Providentially, the rumour of an in- 
surrection in Syria compelled the besiegers to conclude a 
peace upon advantageous terms. 

The king had no sooner entered into the city than, in 
open violation of the treaty to which he had sworn, he 
commanded the fortifications to be destroyed. 

Menelaus, the apostate high priest, had accompanied 
the Syrian army into Judea, and Lysias, the commander- 
in-chief, now accused him of having instigated the war. 
Upon this charge, he was put to a cruel death; and 
Antiochus conferred the high priesthood upon one Alci- 
mus, of whose previous history we know but little, but 
who proved himself by his subsequent acts a worthy suc- 
cessor of the detestable Menelaus. The Jews, however, 
were well acquainted with his disreputable character, and 
reused to allow him actually to exercise the sacerdotal 
functions. 

* This was ia consequence of the year being the Sabbatical one 
daring which time the land was allowed to lie fallow, and all a^- 
cultnral operations were suspended. 
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When Mepelans died, Qntts, scm (^ Oxdas IIL who had 
been murdered at Antioch, ejected to saceeed to the 
dignitj. The appointment of Akimns having disappointed 
his hopes, he retired in disgnst to Egypt; there he 
soo^^ and obtained from Ptolemy Fhikmetor and Qneen 
Cleopatra permission to erect a temple for the Jews in 
their dominions, alleging as a pretext that the prophet 
Isaiah had predicted that there should be an '^ altar to 
the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt " (Isaiah 
xiz. 19). Sufficient funds being placed at his disposal, and 
a site being granted him at Heliopolis, he erected a temple 
after the model of that at Jerusalem, though of smaller pro- 
portions, where he exercised the functions of high priest ; 
and, in concert with priests and Levites of his own ordain- 
ing, carried on the services of the Temple in precisely the 
same manner as in the capital of Judea. 

Alcimus, when he found that the Jews would not receive 
him, had no alternative left but to betake himself to 
Antioch and lay his case before the king. But, on his 
arriyal, he found that Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philo- 
pator, and brother of Antiochus Epipbanes, and conse- 
quently legitimate heir to the crown, had put Antiochus 
to death, and seated himself upon the throne. Deme- 
trius, however, espoused his cause, and sent a large army 
into Palestine, under the command of Bacchides, goyemor 
of Mesopotamia, and of Nicanor, governor of Judea. 

Nicanor, on his arrival before Jerusalem, was unwilling 
to commence hostilities against Judas, by whom he had 
been already defeated, and whose prowess he feared, and 
he accordingly adopted a temporising policy. His whole 
energy was concentrated upon a scheme for entrapping 
Judas and his immediate followers, and for this purpose 
he abstained for some time from hostilities, and when the 
suspicions of the people were completely disarmed, he 
invited the Maccabean general and his brethren to a con- 
. ference, with the ostensible object of concluding a final 
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peace. Being foiled in this attempt, and hig treachery 
having been discovered, he was forced to give Jndas battle, 
and an engagement took place at Caphar Salameh, near 
Jerusalem, in which the Syrian army was completely 
routed, and Nicanor himself forced to take refuge in the 
City of Zion. Penetrating into the Temple itself, he 
swore that he would bum it to the ground unless Judas 
were delivered into his hands. But his impious threat 
was never destined to be carried into effect ; for, having 
encamped shortly afterwards at Beth-horon, he was attacked 
by Judas with a reinforcement of 8,000 men ; his army 
was completely routed, and he himself perished miserably 
in the combat. 

Not long after this, Judas concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the Eomans, who had already once used their influence 
at the court of Antioch on behalf of the Jews. But, be- 
fore his ambassadors returned from Eome with the pro- 
clamation of the senate in favour of the Jews, Demetrius 
sent Bacchides into Judea, at the head of 22,000 of his 
picked troops, to avenge the death of Nicanor, and re-esta- ' 
blish Alcimus in the high priesthood. Judas' s little band 
of 3,000 men was cowed by the presence of this gigantic 
force ; all but 800 of them fled in terror, and the Macca- 
bean leader was left with this handful of soldiers to with- 
stand the army of the idolaters. Such a contest could 
have but one result. The little band of heroes fought 
with the courage of despair ; at one time they even seemed 
to be gaining the advantage, for they turned the enemy's 
right and pursued them as far as Mount Azotus, but the 
left wing quickly turned and fell upon their rear. Hemmed 
in on every side, the Maccabeans were speedily overcome ; 
a few only managed to cut their way through the enemy's 
ranks, the rest were left dead upon the fleld, and Judas 
Maccabeus himself was amongst the slain. 

On the death of Judas, Bacchides took possession of 
Jerusalem without resistance, and established Alcimus 
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in his office with much pomp. Now that a Greek general 
and a Grecianized Jew were masters of the Holy City, 
the apostates, who daring the lifetime of Judas had not 
dared to set foot within it, returned in large numhers; 
those who remained faithful to the law, and especially the 
immediate partizans of the Maccahees, were soon left in 
the minority, and suhjected to a hitter persecution. The 
memhers of the patriotic party, and particularly the 
association of men, under the name of Hassidim, by 
whom the Maccabean movement had been supported and 
maintained, were hunted down and put to the most 
shameful and cruel deaths. The worst impieties of Jason*s 
and Menelaus's time were enacted over again, and the 
epoch was a darker one for the fortunes of the faithful in 
Israel than even the Babylonian captivity itself had been. 
But the warlike spirit of the Maccabees was not yet ex- 
tinct ; Jonathan, the brother of Judas, still lived, and in 
him the Jews had found a worthy successor. This leader 
prosecuted the war against the Syrians with so much 
success that, distracted as their kingdom was by internal 
dissensions, they were compelled ultimately to evacuate 
Judea. 

Jonathan then devoted himself to the establishment of a 
regular form of government on the ancient model of that of 
the Judges of Israel; he restored the fortifications of 
Jerusalem, and executed other important public works, so 
that, under his sway, the Holy City began to assume 
• something of her ancient glory. By the unanimous vote 
of the people he was invested with the dignity of high 
priest, an office which had not been filled up since the 
death of Alcimus, seven years before. The fame of 
Jonathan's deeds soon travelled beyond the limits of 
Judea, and even such powerful nations as the Bomans 
and Lacedemonians found it to their interest to have the 
Maccabean priest for their ally. 
The aStdra ot Syria itself were at this time in a most 
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disordered state, and in the year 153 b.c. a youth named 
Balas was encouraged by certain political parties who 
were intriguing at Borne to personate Alexander, a de- 
ceased son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and lay claim to the 
throne of Syria. Jonathan, remembering the injuries 
which Demetrius had heaped upon his nation, declared 
for the pseudo- Alexander, and mainly contributed to the 
success of the pretender, who shortly after ascended the 
throne of Syria. But Alexander, or Balas, did not long 
enjoy his usurped power, and a few years after, Demetrius, 
son of the deposed monarch, regained the paternal throne. 
The new king appointed Apollonius his general, and the 
latter, collecting a large force, immediately advanced against 
Jonathan, to punish him for the hostiHty which he had 
displayed towards his master's family. 

Apollonius had encamped at Janmia, from whence he 
challenged Jonathan to come out from his rocky strong- 
hold and give him battle in the open plain. Jonathan, 
without hesitation, accepted the challenge, and marched 
from Jerusalem to Joppa, which place he wrested from the 
hands of ApoUonius's garrison. The Syrian general then 
proceeded to Ashdod, whither he was pursued by Jonathan, 
and the latter would have probably succumbed to an am- 
' buscade which had been prepared for him on the way, 
had he not been opportunely reinforced by the troops of 
his brother Simon, who had come up to the rescue. 
The united Jewish forces completely routed ApoUonius's 
army, who took to flight, many of them seeking refuge 
in the Temple of Dagon at Ashdod. But the sanctuary of 
a heathen god was of Httle avail against the soldiers of the 
Lord of Hosts, and the Jews attacked the temple, burnt 
it to the ground, and slew 8,000 of the Syrian refugees. 
The town of Ashdod itself was also destroyed by fire ; the 
neighbouring city of Ascalon surrendered ; and Jonathan 
returned in triumph to Jerusalem. Subsequently to the 
events which we have just related, Jonathan eiii<^x^^\s!&k^ 
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an alliance Tvith King Demetrius, and rendered him 
important services; bnt, finding him unfaithful to his 
engagements, he seceded from his cause. Deprived of 
the powerful support of the Maccabean leader, Deme- 
trius n. was, in his turn, dethroned by Antiochus VI., 
a son of Alexander Balas. The young king found in 
Jonathan a faithful and powerful ally, and Tryphon, a 
Syrian general, who had mainly contributed towards 
establishing Antiochus on the throne, but who now was 
plotting his destruction, saw in the very faithfulness of 
the Hebrew leader a fatal obstacle to the success of his 
schemes, and accordingly resolved upon his destruction. 
With this object, he decoyed him into the fortress of 
Ptolemais (now St. Jean d'Acre), and there detained him 
a prisoner, and murdered his escort. 

Tryphon then prepared to march upon Jerusalem, but, 
as the people had been exhorted by Simon, the younger 
brother of Judas and Jonathan, to fight for their country 
and their God, he found the city strongly fortified and 
garrisoned against him; instead, therefore, of storming 
the city, he demanded of Simon a hundred talents of silver 
and two of his children as hostages, promising that, if 
these demands were agreed to, he would deliver up the 
captive Jonathan. Simon, although putting but Httle 
faith in Tryphon*s word, was yet unwilling to let a chance 
go by of saving his brother's life and restoring him to 
freedom. The money and hostages were accordingly 
handed over to Tryphon, who, as Simon had expected, 
withdrew without performing his part of the agreement. 
Proceeding into Gilead, he basely murdered Jonathan, 
after which he returned to Syria. Simon, however, re- 
covered his brother's body, and buried it in the family 
mausoleum at Modin. 

After the death of Jonathan, Simon was unanimously 
chosen to succeed him in the office of high priest. His 
rule was distinguished by the same \«A.o\xt «xA ^i<st<s^s^ssf^ 
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which had rendered that of his brother so famous and so 
fortonate for Jndea. He repaired the fortresses of Jndea, 
took and destroyed the tower of Acre, and renewed the 
treaties with the Bomans and Lacedemonians. He also 
took advantage of the internal dissensions of the Syrian 
kingdom to augment the power and importance of his 
own nation, and espoused the canse of Demetrins, who 
was then contending for the sovereignty with Tiyphon — 
for the latter had murdered his young protege Antiochus, 
and usurped the disputed crown. Demetrius gladly ac- 
cepted Simon's proffered assistance, and in return granted 
him the title and privileges of an independent prince. 
Under his reign, Judea once more enjoyed prosperity and 
peace. It is true that this tranquiUity was from time to 
time threatened, particularly by the fall of Demetrius, 
and by the accession of his son Antiochus, who, unlike his 
iiather, displayed a spirit of hostility against the Jews: 
but Simon had taken advantage of the times of peace to 
so strengthen the defences and resources of the country 
that it was enabled to withstand the invasion of foreign 
foes. Alas I it was shortly destined to experience a 
severer and more insidious attack from treachery within. 
Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon, who had been promoted 
by him to the post of governor of Jericho, himself aspired 
to the priesthood, and, having invited Simon to a banquet, 
caused him to be treacherously murdered. Thus, afber a 
short but brilliant reign of eight years, died Simon, the 
last of the sons of Mattathias, the deliverer of Israel. 

Antiochus Sidetes, who was then king of Syria, took 
advantage of the death of Simon once more to invade 
Palestine, and this time with complete success. The Jews 
were forced to lay down their arms, to demolish the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and to submit to the payment 
of an annual tribute. But the death of Antiochus (which 
happened not long afterwards in an expedition against the 
Piurthians), and the internal dissensions in Syria which 
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followed that event, enabled Hyrcanns, Simon^s son and 
successor, to cast off the foreign yoke. The career of 
this prince was distinguished by a series of brilliant suc- 
cesses. He made war upon the nation of the Idumeans, 
reduced them to complete subjection, and compelled them 
to forsake their idolatry and embrace the Jewish faith. 
The Samaritans in turn yielded to his arms, and their 
temple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed. After a pros- 
perous reign of twenty-nine years, Hyrcanus died, amidst 
the universal regrets of the nation. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son Aristobulus, who assumed the office of king 
in addition to that of high priest, being the first since the 
Babylonian captivity who had assumed that title. 

Although successful against foreign enemies, Aristobulus 
was a cruel and extortionate tyrant to his own people ; to 
his other crimes he added that of matricide, and died, 
after a short reign, a prey to the bitterest remorse. 

His death raised his brother, Alexander Jannai, from 
a prison to the throne. This prince was also of a war- 
like disposition, and achieved signal successes against 
the Philistines, and the people of Arabia, Gilead, and 
Moab. But his reign was a turbulent and unhappy one. 
The Pharisees, against whom his father, John Hyrcanus, 
had issued the most stringent laws, found in him an impla- 
cable enemy. Their intrigues soon excited a rebellion 
against his authority, and a civil war followed, which 
lasted six years, was equally disastrous to both parties, 
and cost the lives of more than 50,000 men. The party 
of Alexander, however, at last triumphed in a decisive 
battle. He died in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
•leaving the sovereignty an^ the guardianship of his chil- 
dren to his wife Alexandra. 

Acting on the last advice of her husband, the queen 
adopted a conciliatory policy against the Pharisees, entrust- 
ing some of the most important offices of state to the 
chiefs of this sect. But even this did not tend towards 
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the peace of the kingdom, for she shortly found herself 
embroiled with the opposing sect of the Saddacees. Bhe 
died, after a reign of nine years, and was succeeded by her 
eldest son, Hyrcanns IE., who ahready exercised the func- 
tions of high priest. Hardly had he mounted the throne, 
when his brother Aristobulus, with a large army, made 
head against him, and forced him to resign both offices* 
Antipater, governor of Idxmiea, and £sither of Herod the 
Chreat, espoused Hyrcanus's cause, and having obtained 
the assistance of Aretas, king of Arabia, the three allies 
assembled a large army and besieged Aristobulus in Jeru- 
salem. The latter now called in the assistance of the 
Bomans, and induced them by rich presents to favour his 
cause. Aretas was commanded by the senate to evacuate 
the country, and did not dare disobey the order, whereupon, 
Aristobulus, being the stronger of the two, appeased his 
vengeance by a massacre of the adherents of Hyrcanus. 
The two brothers now resolved to commit their dispute to 
the arbitration of Pompey the Great, commander-in-chief 
of the Boman forces in the East. 

The Eoman general, having heard the arguments on 
both sides, promised to consider them carefully and to 
pronounce a speedy decision ; but Aristobulus, impatient of 
the delay, and probably not feeling much confidence in 
the justice of his own cause, occupied the interim by 
making preparations for war. The implied insult to 
Pompey's integrity irritated him beyond measure, and, 
casting Aristobulus into prison, he marched for Jerusalem 
with all his army. 

The partizans of Hyrcanus opened the gates for lum and 
his troops, while the followers of Aristobulus ensconced 
themselves in the Temple enclosure, and there awaited a 
siege. After a siege of three months, the Eomans made them- 
selves masters of the stronghold. The too strict an$ super- 
stitious observance of the Sabbath again caused the defeat 

Hie JewB ; for, although tihe de<^iQQ U^ued at the com- 
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mencement of the Maocabean period allowed tbem to defend 
themselves when actually attacked on the holy day, they 
did not consider themselves justified in taking the offensive, 
when the Bon^ans, taking the advantage of the Sabbath, 
planted their engines against the walls, and made every 
preparation for an assault. 

The carnage which ensued was frightful; more than 
12,000 persons fell by the enemy's sword, or perished by 
their own hands, while the priests allowed themselves 
to be butchered without resistance, in the very act of 
offering up the sacrifices. The day on which the Bomans 
gained possession of Jerusalem was the very one which 
had been set apart as a solemn fast, to commemorate the 
taking of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Pompey, like all its former conquerors, was curious to 
examine the interior of the Temple, and penetrated into 
the sanctuary in company with several of his officers. 
Unlike his predecessors, however, he respected the sanctity 
of the place, and commanded that the sacrifices and other 
services should be resumed. 

On the day when the Boman general took Jerusalem, the 
independence of the Jewish nation was at an end. Hyr- 
canus, it is true, regained the dignity of high priest and 
the title of prince ; but he reigned as the mere tributary 
and vassal of the Boman Senate. Pompey, indeed, pro- 
vided against any future struggle, being made by the 
Jews to regain their freedom ; for he destroyed the walls 
of Jerusalem, freed Samaria and the cities of the sea- 
coast, took from the people all the places appertaining to 
Code-Syria of which they had become possessed by con- 
quest, confined the limits of their territory to the strict 
boundaries of Judea Proper, and made it an express con- 
dition of the treaty that they should attempt no further 
conquests. 

Judea was now a prey to civil discords. Alexander, the 
son of AristobuluSy had found mean^ lo q^<^^^^ ^qW^^^s^^^ 
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^TbiUler he had been carried bj Fompey with his Either 
and brother, and appeared in Palestine at the head of a 
numerous army. Hyrcanus had abandoned the reina of 
government to Antipater, This minister appears to have 
been a moat designing and ambitions man, and, recog- 
nising that whatever power existed in Jndea was held 
from the Romans, be lost no opportunity of ingratiatiiig 
himself with that people, am] with their assistance easily 




suppressed the rebellion. AristobiiluH himself shortly after- 
wards escaped from captivity, and joined the disaffected 
party ; but his attempt was likewise unsuccessful, and he 
himself was retaken prisoner. A few years later, he was 
set at Uberty by Julias Ccesar, who hoped by his means 
to bring the Jews over to his side, to aid him in his con- 
test with Pompey. The par^aDS of Pompey, however, 
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pnt the nnfortunate ex-monarch and his son Alexander to 
death. 

Licinias Crassus was now appointed hy the Koman 
Senate governor of Syria. Before setting out for the 
East, he obtained a decree, empowering him to make 
war against the Parthians, and was invested with all 
the power and authority necessary for raising men and 
money to carry out the undertaking. On his way, he 
passed by Jerusalem, and made use of his authority to 
strip the Temple of all the treasures which Pompey had 
left untouched; the amount of plunder thus obtained 
exceeded 10,000 Attic talents (nearly two-and-a-half mil- 
lions of pounds sterling). Grassus*s expedition against the 
Parthians came to a disastrous end ; his army was com- 
pletely routed, whilst he himself and his only son were 
slain. 

The power and influence of Antipater was now daily 
increasing. After the death of Pompey, Caesar rewarded 
him for his services in Egypt by conferring upon him the 
privileges of a Eoman citizen, and naming him his lieu- 
tenant in Judea ; he also confirmed Hyrcanus in the dig- 
nity of high priest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HEBODIAN FAMILT. 

• 

Jodea nnder Jalios Cnsar— Death of Antipater— Intrigues of Hyrcanus— Herod 
escapes to Rome ; Is proclaimed king of Judea; captures Jerusalem— Charac- 
ter of Herod ; his crimes ; he rebuilds the Temple— THE BIBTH OF 0T7B LOBD 
—Death of Herod— Archelaus— Roman govemors— Pontius Pilate— Herod 
Antipas— Accession of the Emperor Caligula ; he proposes to set up a statue 
of himself in the Temple ; his death— Herod Agrippa ; his blasphemy and 
awful end— Agrippa U.— Cuspius Fadus— Tiberius Alexander— Cumanus — 
Collision between the Roman soldiers and the Jews— Felix— Symptoms of 
the revolt— Anti-Christs—" The Zealots"— Troubles at Ctesaxea— Albinus— 
Gessius Florus. 

Under Julius Csesar, the Eoman yoke pressed lightly on 
the Jews, for they were allowed to rebuild the fortifications 
of Jerusalem which Pompey had destroyed, and were 
granted numerous other privileges. Antipater, though 
nominally second to Hyrcanus the high priest, now exer- 
cised the supreme power in Judea, in his capacity as 
Boman procurator. His unbounded influence and his 
Idumean extraction provoked the jealousy of the national 
party, who conspired to murder him and his four sons, 
amongst whom the afterwards notorious Herod was most 
conspicuous ; for the latter he had obtained the government 
of Galilee, and for his eldest son^ Phazael, that of Jeru- 
salem. Hyrcanus would willingly have rid himself of this 
troublesome family, but found it impossible to extricate 
himself from the meshes which they had thrown around 
him. The troubles in Borne, consequent upon the death 
of Julius Caesar, enabled Antigonus, nephew of Hyrcanus, 
to carry partly into effect the designs of the national party, 
of which he was the head. Antipater was poisoned. Hyr- 
canus was dethroned, and, together with Phazael, thrown 
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into prison. Herod songht safety in flight, first betaking 
himself to Egypt, and then to Borne, where he pleaded 
for assistance against Antigonns : Mark Antony, who was 
then at the summit of his power, declared him king of 
Jndea, upon which he returned at the head of a numerous 
army to Palestine, and made himself master of Galilee. 

Jerusalem for some time resisted the force of his arms, 
but by the aid of reinforcements sent him by Sosias, 
governor of Syria, he succeeded in reducing the city after 
a siege of six months. The usual scene of carnage ensued 
upon the taking of the city, and Antigonus, the last prince 
of the illustrious house of the Asmoneans, perished in the 
general slaughter. 

The Idumean Herod now ascended the throne of Judea. 
This prince, one of the most detestable tyrants of which 
history makes mention, commenced his reign by a series 
of murders, and a horrible system of persecution directed 
against the partizans of Antigonus. All the richest and 
most influential among their number fell victims to his 
cupidity and hate. The aged Hyrcanus, who had taken 
refuge among the Parthians, was induced by the most 
solemn promises of protection to return to Jerusalem, and 
was then assassinated. Aristobulus, the grandson and 
successor of Hyrcanus in the priesthood, was suflbcated 
in a bath, and the beautiful Mariamne, a daughter of the 
house of the Asmoneans, whom Herod had espoused, fell a 
victim to her husband's blind and senseless jealousy. It 
seems as though Herod had nourished the national enmity 
against the Jews for which his race was distinguished, and 
had determined to make use of his power, to revenge the 
forced conversion of his cbuntry to Judaism, by heaping 
contempt and disgrace upon the Jews, their religion and 
their law. He deprived the high priests of the right of here- 
ditary succession, appointing and removing them accord- 
ing to the caprice of the sovereign ; he abolished the autho- 
rity of the Sanhedrim; destroyed the archives of the Jews; 
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raised temples and statues to the heathen deities ; set aside 
days to be kept as holy days in honour of Augustus ; con- 
structed an amphitheatre for the disgusting and inhuman 
exhibitions of gladiatorial combats ; and, in a word, con- 
formed in every particular to the manners and customs of 
Pagan Home. 

But with all his brutality, and his contempt for all laws 
human and Divine, he was sufficiently foresighted to per- 
ceive that, without conciliating in some way the favour of 
the masses, his power, and consequently his means of 
indulgence, must be of short duration. He therefore main- 
tained his open profession of the Hebrew faith, and even 
displayed considerable zeal for the restoration of the 
glories of the Holy City. Thanks to his unscrupulous 
exactions, his treasury was so amply filled that his wealth 
appeared inexhaustible, and he accordingly determined 
upon rebuilding the Temple in a style of magnificence 
which should rival that of Solomon himself; for in this 
work was a ready means of at once gratifying his ambi- 
tion and taste for display, and of strengthening his power 
by conciliating the people — and all this at little or no 
sacrifice to himself. 

The following is Josephus's account of the Temple of 
Herod, as he himself beheld it : — 

** Herod accordingly, at an incalculable expense, and in 
a style of unsurpassed magnificence, in the fifteenth year 
of his reign, restored the Temple, and breasted up with a 
wall the area around it, so as to enlarge it to twice its 
former extent. An evidence of its sumptuousness were the 
ample colonnades around the holy place, and the fort on 
its northern side. The colonnades he reared fi:om the 
foundation ; the fort, in nothing inferior to a palace, he re- 
paired at an immense cost, and called it Antonia, in honour 
of Antony.' * — Bellum Judaicum, book i., chap. 21 . (Traill's 
translation.) 

'' The Temple, as I have said, was seated- on a strong 
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hill. Originally, the level space on its summit scarcely 
sufficed for the sanctuary and the altar, the ground about 
being abrupt and steep ; but King Solomon, who built the 
sanctuary, having completely Walled up the eastern side, a 
colonnade was built upon the embankment ; on the other 
side the sanctuary remained exposed. In process of time, 
however, as people were constantly adding to the embank- 
ment, the hill became level and broader. They also 
threw down the northern wall, and enclosed as much 
ground as the circuit of the Temple at large subsequently 
occupied. After having surrounded the hill from the base 
with a triple wall, and accomplished a work which surpassed 
all jBxpectation, they built the upper boundary walls and the 
lower court of the Temple. The lowest part of the latter 
they built up from a depth of 800 cubits, and in some 
places more. The entire depth of the foundations, how- 
ever, was not discernible, for, with a view to level the 
streets of the town, they filled up the ravines to a consider- 
able extent. There were stones used in the building 
which measured 40 cubits." 

** The entire circuit of the cloisters, including the An- 
tonia, measured six furlongs." — (Book v., chap. 5.) 

After centuries of wars and rumours of wars, the earth 
was now at peace, and the Temple of Janus was closed for 
the first time since the idolatrous nations of the earth had 
bowed down before the arch-idolater Rome, and the con- 
quering eagles been raised in mocking pride over the very 
sanctuary of the one true God. 

The world thus at peace, Caesar, yielding to the in- 
toxication of irresponsible power, allowed himself to be 
addressed by titles appropriate only to. the Deity, and 
boastingly ascribed the universal peace to himself; but a 
greater than Caesar was to come, and while his star had 
already passed its meridian, and was even now verging on 
its decline, the never-setting star of Bethlehem arose, and 
heralded the advent of the Prince of Pe«uC^, 
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A year after the birth of our Lord, Herod, that monster 
of cnielty, died of a painful and horrible disease. Know- 
ing full well that his death would be hailed with general 
joy and satisfaction, he seized upon the heads of all the 
chief Jewish families, and gave orders that they should all 
be put to death as soon as he himself had expired, for he 
was determined, he said, that the nation should mourn his 
decease. These iniquitous orders were fortunately never 
carried into effect. Afber the death of Herod, Augustus 
divided the kingdom of Judea amongst the sons of the late 
king. 

For some years the brothers governed Palestine with 
equity and moderation ; but Archelaus, having later on 
obtained half the kingdom, under the title of Exarch, be- 
haved with such tyranny and injustice that the Jews and 
Samaritans combined to accuse him before Augustus ; and 
in consequence of this appeal, Archelaus was deposed and 
sent into exile. From this moment, Judea became both 
nominally and actually a Koman province, being governed 
by prefects appointed according to the caprice of the em- 
peror. The Jewish authorities were no longer permitted 
to exercise their functions, and justice was administered 
in the name of the Eomans and according to their laws. 
The taxes were collected by the process known as " farm- 
ing," which is still practised in Turkish dominions. Each 
district, instead of being accurately assessed, was sold to 
the highest bidder, who was empowered to levy taxes in 
the name of the government ; and so long as the amount 
stipulated for was paid into the imperial treasury, the 
Eoman authorities troubled themselves but little as to the 
amount actually levied by the collector, or the means 
employed by him to extort it: these tax-farmers were 
called publicaniy the ** publicans "' of the New Testament. 

The Eoman governors of Judea professed a great con- 
tempt for the Jewish religion and worship, and lost no 
opportunity of displaying it. Pontius Pilate introduced 
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into the Holy City all the emblems of pagan worship and 
authority, and, under the pretext of constructing an aque- 
duct to Jerusalem, committed firesh depredations upon the 
treasures of the Temple. 

Seven years after the crucifixion of our Lord, the retri- 
bution came, and Pontius Pilate, as Josephus tells us, was 
at last called to account for his tyrannical and dishonest 
poHcy in Judea. Condemned by the Eoman authorities, 
he was sent into exile, and perished miserably by his own 
hands, some say at Yienne in France, others on a mountain 
in the neighbourhood of Lucerne, which still bears his 
name. 

The flickering flame of Jewish independence was soon 
to be extinguished for ever. But, before that moment came, 
it flared up for a short time into something of its former 
brightness. Herod Agrippa, a grandson of Herod the 
Great, had been educated at Eome, and had obtained the 
flavour of the Emperor Caligula, by whom he was ap- 
pointed to the tetrarchy of Philip, with the title of king. 

EUs uncle, Herod Antipas, was also soon afterwards 
deprived of his tetrarchy of Galilee in favour of Agrippa. 

It was during the reign of the latter that the infamous 
and crazy Emperor Caligula issued a decree which com- 
manded that Divine honours should be paid to him through- 
out the Eoman dominions. A special order was sent to 
the governor of Jerusalem to erect a statue of the emperor 
in the sanctuary of the Temple. Touched by the piteous 
prayers of the people that they might be spared this 
supreme desecration, Petronius, the governor, and King 
Agrippa, who was in great favour at the Eoman comrt, 
pleaded for a revocation of the decree. The emperor was 
with some difficulty induced to consent, and his death, 
which happened shortly after, insured the non- violation of 
his promise. 

On the death of Caligula, Claudius ascended the throne, 
it was maLoly to the assistance of Herod Agrippa that 
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he owed his eleyation. To requite hitn for these services, 
the emperor added Judea, Samaria, and Idumea to the 
dominions which he ahready possessed, so that his kingdom 
was really greater in extent than that of his grandfather 
Herod. Although a Boman by education, he was strongly 
attached to the national rehgion, and, in order to gain 
some additional popularity amongst his fellow-countrymen, 
he commenced a series of cruel persecutions against the 
now fast-increasing sect of Christians. Having once 
entered upon his evil courses, his arrogance and impiety 
knew no bounds, and he even allowed some deputies from 
the cities of Tyre and Sidon to address him as a god. 

He had determined to commence hostilities against the 
two places in question, and these men were sent to dis- 
suade him from the proposed expedition, and to obtain 
terms. The scene which took place on the occasion, and 
the speedy and tragical punishment which followed upon 
Herod's impious assumption of Divine honours, are briefly 
but graphically told in the New Testament: ** And upon a 
set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his 
throne, and made an oration unto them. And the people 
gave a shout, saying. It is the voice of a god, and not of a 
man. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory : and he was eaten up 
of worms, and gave up the ghost " (Acts xii. 21 — 23). 

His death was deeply deplored by his Jewish subjects ; 
for, with all his faults, his attachment to the national cause 
had been steadfast and sincere; but the non- Jewish in- 
habitants of the country had regarded him with feelings of 
anything but affection. At Csesarea, the Eoman garrison 
gave expression to their satisfaction at the event in so 
extravagant and indecent a manner that the Emperor 
Claudius determined to remove the cohorts from Palestine. 
Unfortunately, as we shall presently see, he was induced 
to abandon this intention. 

On the death of Herod Agrippa, Judea was again 
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reiaeed to the mme and mnditian of a Boman prorinee. 
His SOD, Agiippa IL, vas too TooDg to be cntnisted vith 
to in^KMiaiit aposhioi^aiidliiBiiiideHenidvasifipQiiit^ 
MHHcriirtendfot of the Tem^ and TieasoiT, vitfa the tide 
of King of Clialds, idiile Cabins Fados was sent as 
l^enior to Jndea. 

Cn^niis Fados vas socceeded by one !nbeno8 Alex- 
ander, an apostate Jew, and a nephew of the eeldinted 
ybalOf the historian of Alexandria. He hdd office for 
two rears, during which King Herod of Chalds died. 
Agrippa IL (the King Agrippa of the Acts of the Apostles) 
succeeded him in his titles and office. 

It was under the next goTemor, Yentidiiis Comanns, 
that the spirit of discontent and rebellion which had so 
long smouldered in the bosoms of the Jewish people, as 
one bj one their pririleges were snatched away, at last 
bnrst out into a flame of open rerolt. 

Shortly after the arriyal of Comanns, the festival of the 
Passover was celebrated at Jerusalem; and as on these 
occasions immense multitudes were assembled in the citv, 
the Boman procurator sent for some additional troops, to 
maintain order amongst the worshippers. By a singularly 
unlucky chance, the cohorts thus brought to Jerusalem 
were the very same which had been censured by the 
authorities for their extrayagant exhibition of animosity 
against the Jews at Csesarea. The fortress of Antonia, in 
which the garrison was quartered, overlooked the Temple 
area, and during one of the public services some of the 
Boman soldiers expressed their contempt for the proceed- 
ings by indecent gestures. The enthusiasm of the people, 
already inspired by the solemniiy of the service, was sud- 
denly changed into the uncontrollable fury of fisuiaticism, 
and they declared that Cumanus had himself instigated the 
•Aront. The Boman governor behaved with great mode- 
ntfoiif and, being unable to appease the people, ordered 
gmt ci the soldiery into the fort. The crowd, mis- 
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nnderstanding the mancBnyre, and imagining that they 
were abont to be attacked, were seized by a sadden panic, 
and in endeavouring to escape from the Temple area they 
trampled each other to death by thousands in the narrow 
outlets. 

Frequent collisions now took place between the Jews 
and the Koman authorities, and the Samaritans, taking 
advantage of the growing impatience of the latter, com- 
menced a series of outrages upon their Galilean neigh- 
bours ; Cumanus, as was to be expected, sided with the 
Samaritans, but, upon appeal being made to Bome, a deci- 
sion was given in favour of the Jews, and the procurator 
was recalled. 

Felix, an emancipated slave, and an infamous creature 
of the Emperor Claudius, was the next governor of Judea. 
His public career was marked by the worst vices of 
Oriental despotism. His rapacity and injustice drove the 
people to madness, so that in their despair they listened to 
the voice of every impostor who promised them deHver- 
ance. As our Lord had predicted, false prophets and 
antichrists continually appeared, attracting crowds of 
deluded followers to their banners, only to furnish fresh 
victims for the stem military despotism of Rome. 

One of these antichrists, an Egyptian Jew, who had led a 
disorderly band into Palestine, succeeded in assembling no 
fewer than 80,000 men upon the Mount of Olives, pro- 
mising that at his command the walls of the city should 
fall down, and that the people, freed for ever from the 
Eoman yoke, should triumphantly enter in. The misguided 
mob were attacked by Felix's troops, and nearly all were 
either cut to pieces on the spot or taken prisoners. These 
continued disasters weakened the national party, and 
hastened the catastrophe that was so surely to come. 
Another fatal blow to Judaism was the introduction of 
the Sicarii into the city of Jerusalem. Jonathan the 
high priest had continually besought Felix to TXi&\A V^ 
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ways, reminding him that it was through his influence that 
the Eoman governor had obtained his appointment. In 
order to rid himself of so troublesome an acquaintance, 
Felix determined to have recourse to assassination, and 
the instruments were ready to his hand in the Jewish 
order of the ** Zealots." This association had grown out 
of the Maccabean movement, and the name by which they 
were known, and the principles which they professed, were 
derived from the last words of Mattathias, "Be ye zealots 
for the Law, and sacrifice your lives for it.'* They bound 
themselves by a terrible oath to observe the following 
tenets : To acknowledge God as the sole spiritual and 
temporal King of the nation ; to ignore all temporal 
authority ; cheerfully to sacrifice their own lives and those 
of all who were near and dear to them, in the cause of the 
Law and of the liberty of the Jews ; to consider all means 
lawful in order to compass this end ; and lastly, to grant 
no quarter, either to the Eomans, or to those unworthy 
Jews who upheld their sway. 

Amongst the members of such an association as this, it 
was easy for the tyrant to find instruments to carry out 
his project ; and, having impressed upon a certain number 
of them the fact that Jonathan had shown himself favour- 
able to the Eoman rule, he bade them join the crowd of 
worshippers who were going up to the Temple. The ** Zea- 
lots," who carried daggers concealed beneath their garments 
(from which circumstance they were known by the name of 
Sicarii), soon made an end of the high priest Jonathan ; 
and, knowing that they would receive immunity at the 
hands of the Koman governor, whatever atrocities they 
might commit, they proceeded to murder all who were 
obnoxious to them, even within the hallowed precincts of 
the Temple itself. 

A period of perfect anarchy had now set in ; no man's 
life or property was safe from open violence or treacherous 
att&ckB ; and the very priests were affected by the general 
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demoralisation, so that the chief priests appropriated all 
the tithes and left the poorer ones to starve. Two parties 
presently grew out of the disorder, and for some time a 
deadly feud raged throughout the city. A dispute which 
occurred at Csesarea hrought matters nearer still to a 
crisis. This town had been founded by Herod, and en- 
riched with many noble buildings and temples, all, how- 
ev(Br, in the Greek style and devoted to Pagan worship. 
The Greek and Syrian inhabitants of the town insisted 
that the maintenance of their institutions should be para- 
mount ; the Jews, on the other hand, contrary to the 
manifest intentions of the founder, claimed pre-eminence 
for themselves, their worship, and their laws, on the 
ground that the founder of their city had been himself a 
Jew by birth. The dispute was at last referred to Rome, 
and the Emperor Nero decided against the Jews. Fortius 
Festus, who replaced Felix in the government, made some 
effort to stem the tide of lawlessness and bloodshed^ but, 
unfortunately, death struck him down in the midst of his 
reforms. 

Albinus, who succeeded him, had but one passion in 
life, and that was cupidity. Under his rule, the imposts 
were exorbitantly increased, and any act of crime was 
overlooked and connived at, if only the criminal had 
means to satisfy the rapacity of the governor. To add 
to the general discord, the works of the Temple were now 
just finished, and 18,000 artisans were suddenly thrown 
out of work. We who live in these days of strikes may 
form some idea of the effect which such a mob, idle and 
starving, would have upon a crowded city, already torn 
by civil dissension, and groaning under an oppressive 
foreign yoke. The more orderly portion of the inhabi- 
tants besought Agrippa to find these men work to do, by 
rebuilding the eastern cloisters of the Temple, a magni- 
ficent piece of work, which had originally been built by 
Solomon. 
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Agrippa, however, who had Btndied the signs of the 
times to some purpose, and was already preparing for 
himself a comfortable place of refiige at Beyront required 
all his money for the palaces, baths and theatres which 
he was building in the latter city , he was nevertheless, 
with some difQcnlty persuaded to pave Jerusalem with 
stones, BO that temporary employment was found for a 
large number of the workmen, and an immediate outbreak 
was thns deferred. 
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Albinua was at last recalled, and Gessins Florus ruled 
in his stead. Floms was a stem, uncompromising maji ; 
and while he displayed as much rapacity as any of his 
predecessors, he did not, as they had done, temper his 
oppression vrith any consideration for the habits or religion 
of his snbjects. Josephns declares that Floms's avowed 
object was to drive the people to a revolt ; hut this coold 
7/ iiAve been the case, a,ft iha dangerous and stubborn 
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character of the Jewish nation was well known at Borne. 
It is more probable that his object was to exact as much as 
possible from the people, and so to lay up a provision for 
himself in the case of his own recall or banishment. This 
policy has always been a favourite one with Eastern 
governors, and I could name several Turkish pashas who 
have most successfully pursued it. But, whatever his 
motives may have been, it is clear that his conduct was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the long-threatened 
calamity. The terrible prediction of our Lord was on the 
eve of accompHshment, and all the signs which He had 
declared should presage it began to appear with startling 
rapidity ; even the heathen historian Tacitus bears witness 
to this, and speaks of the famine, the earthquake, the pro- 
digies, and the awful signs in the heavens, which heralded 
the faU of the Holy City. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FALL OF JEBUSALEM. 

Commencement of the revolt— Massacres in the provinces— Menahem— Spread 
of the insurrection— Expedition and retreat of Cestlus Gallus— Josephos the 
historian- Advance of Vespasian- Siege of Jotopata— Surrender of Josephus 
—Fall of Tiberias— John of Giscala— State of parties in Jerusalem ; massacre 
of the party of order by the " Zealots "—Titus appears before the city— The 
Biege— Internal feuds — Capture of the city— General massacre— Titus' 
triumph at Kome— Fate of the Jewish leaders— Topographical description of 
Jerusalem ; present aspect of the city ; site of the Temple ; El Haram es 
Sherif; "Dome of the Bock"; excavations of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund ; Solomon's Palace ; Tomb of our Lord { Mount of Olives. 

The first outbreak occurred at CsBsarea, where the efforts 
of the Greek and Syrian population to carry out Nero's 
decision caused a fierce and bloody contest. The rebellion 
quickly spread itself to Jerusalem, and King Agrippa, who 
was residing in the city at the time of the first commence- 
ment of hostilities, implored the people not to enter upon 
BO unequal a contest ; but to spare themselves, their chil- 
dren, and the Holy House. His appeal, sppported by the 
tears of his sister Berenice, a great favourite with the 
people, was all in vain, and he himself was compelled to 
seek refuge in flight from the fury of the mob, and to 
leave the doomed city to itself. 

The fire of civil war, once kindled, spread with alarming 
rapidity, and Judea became a scene of indiscriminate 
carnage. In Csesarea, 20,000 Jews were put to the 
sword ; at Alexandria, 52,000 ; at Ptolemais, 2,000 
perished ; and at Jerusalem, the troops of Floras mas- 
sacred 8,500 people in a single day. The Jews, on their 
part, were not idle, and an immense number of Syrians 
and Bomans were Blaughteied by way of reprisal. In 
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^ Jernsalem itself, the revolt assumed fonnidable pro- 
portions. One Menahem, grandson of Judah of Galilee, 
and hereditary chief of the " Zealots,'* caused himself to 
be proclaimed king, and stormed and took the fortress of 
Antonia. Eleazer, the son of Ananias the high priest, 
and also a chief of the association, ifefased to sacrifice for 
the prosperity of the emperor, and thus formally renounced 
his allegiance to Eome. All the Eoman fortresses in 
Judea fell one after another into the hands of the in- 
surgents; and the Boman garrison at Jerusalem, which 
after the capture of Antonia had bee^ compelled to seek 
refuge in the three strong towers of Hippicus, Phasselus, 
and Mariamne, were induced to capitulate, on condition 
that their lives should be spared. No sooner, however, 
had they laid down their arms, and marched out from the 
citadel, than the Jews rushed upon them, and murdered 
them to a man. 

At length Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, arrived 
before the walls of Jerusalem at the head of an army of 
20,000 men, and besieged the city. For some unexplained 
reason, he suddenly changed his purpose, broke up his 
camp, and commenced a retreat. The Jews, who a few 
hours before had been despairingly contemplating the 
speedy capture of their city, were intoxicated with delight 
at the unexpected turn which affairs had taken ; and, rush- 
ing out of the city, in countless numbers, they assailed the 
•retreating Eomans with stones and darts. Harassed by 
these assaults, and maddened by the insults heaped upon 
them by the exultant mob, the Boman ranks were thrown 
into the wildest confusion. Nearly a quarter of Cestius* 
men perished in this retreat, and he himself was so affected 
by the disgrace he had brought upon the Boman arms 
that he shortly after fell sick and died. 

Eusebius tells us that at this critical moment the Chris- 
tians left Jerusalem, in obedience to the word of their 
Master, Who had bidden them quit the city and fLee \}s^ 
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the monntains, when they should *' see the abominatioii of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the 
holy place *' (Matt. xxiv. 16). In order to conform to this 
Divine command, they withdrew to the town of Pella, situ- 
ated on the other side of Jordan, about forty leagues from 
Jerusalem; here they remained in safety during the whole 
of those troublous times. 

The defeat of Cestius Gallus increased the obstinacy of 
the Jews, and, fired with their success, they commenced 
preparations for continuing the war. The high priest 
Ananus, and Josephus, son of Gorion, were appointed 
goTemors of Jerusalem, and entrusted with the task of 
repairing the fortifications ; the most tried generals were at 
the same time placed in command of the troops in the pro- 
vinces. Amongst this number was Josephus, the descen- 
dant of the illustrious family of the Asmoneans, and author 
of the well-known works upon the antiquities and wars of 
the Jews, to which we are indebted for nearly all our 
knowledge of these events. During the war, he distin- 
guished himself as a general, but, on being made prisoner 
by the Eomans, he appears to have forsaken the national 
cause, and to have become the confidant and friend of 
Vespasian and Titus, the latter of whom he accompanied 
during the siege of Jerusalem. After the fall of the city, 
he followed Titus to Rome, where Vespasian bestowed upon 
him the rights of citizenship, and granted him a pension. 
At Home, he studied the Greek language, in which he 
composed his celebrated history. Josephus died in the 
year 93 of the Christian era, at the age of 56. 

Seeing the active preparations which the Jews were 
making, and viewing with disquietude the moral effect pro- 
duced in the East by the defeat of Cestius Gallus, the 
Emperor Nero sent Vespasian, already known as a brave 
and skilful general, into Judea. Vespasian at once com- 
menced levying troops, and his son Titus fetched two 
Roman legions from Alexandria. 
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At the beginning of the following spring, Vespasian, at 
the head of 60,000 well armed and disciplined men, 
marched into Galilee. After carrying the fortress of Ga- 
dara at the first assault, they proceeded to lay siege to 
Jotapata, which place Josephus defended for forty-seven 
days with great vigour and heroism ; but it was at last taken 
by surprise, and all the inhabitants were either put to the 
sword or taken prisoners. The number of those who fell 
on this occasion is estimated at 40,000, and that of the 
captives at 1,200, Josephus himself being amongst the 
latter. He had escaped the general slaughter by cutting 
his way through the enemy's ranks, together with forty of 
his bravest soldiers, and taking refuge in one of the nu- 
merous caverns with which Palestine abounds. Vespasian 
discovered his retreat, and offered him his life on honour- 
able terms if he would surrender. Josephus was willing 
to accept the conditions, but his companions would not 
permit him. Seeing that they were all determined to die 
rather than fall into the hands of the conquerors, Josephus 
counselled them to select by lot two of their number, who 
were first to slay their brethren and then each other, so 
that they might thus avoid the sin of suicide. Josephus, 
being of priestly rank, and chief of the party, was appointed 
to cast the lots. By a lucky chance, if chance it were, the 
lots fell upon himself and a trusty companion, and the pair 
at once proceeded to their horrible task. Having com- 
pleted the butchery of their companions, Josephus and 
the other survivor easily absolved themselves from their 
own part of the compact, and at once gave themselves up 
to the Roman general, by whom they were courteously re- 
ceived. For the particulars of this most suspicious trans- 
action we are indebted to Josephus himself; and indeed 
it is difficult to review the conduct of the historian during 
this and the subsequent campaigns without a strong sus- 
picion that he was from the very first unfaithful to the 
national cause. 

N 
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Daring the d(^ of JotApaU, Yespftdan attacked a nei^- 
bonring city named Japha, which had revolted. After an 
obstinate siege, the town submitted, when all the male in- 
habitants, to the nmnber of 15,000, were put to the sword, 
while alt the women and childreD were carried into o^iti- 
Tily. A few days afterwards, the Samaritans, having as- 
sembled in a riotooa fashion npon Uonnt Gerizim, were 
pnt to the sword. 



Joppa, wbicb had been devastated by Cestjns, and subse- 
quently re-fortified by some insurgent Jews who had found 
ft refuge there, was next attacked by tbe imperial army, 
who, withont difficulty, effected an entry ; many of the in- 
habitants took to their ships, and put oat to sea for safety, 
but, a violent tempest arising in the night, the greater por- 
tion of the fleet was dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
■o that the wretched few who had sought safety from 
botebeiy at the hands of the Romans fell victims to the 
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After a short rest, Vespasian marched his troops against 
Tiberias. That city opened its gates to the Boman general, 
and, at the intercession of Agrippa, the inhabitants were 
spared. Tarichoea, a strongly fortified place on the Sea of 
Gralilee, was next reduced, after long resistance, and the 
fall of Gamala and of the mountain fortress of Tabor fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Of all the towns in Galilee, 
Giscala alone held out, and Titus was sent to reduce it to 
submission. The principal inhabitants were disposed to 
submit at once, and so to avoid the slaughter which would 
inevitably follow upon a protracted resistance ; but John, 
the son of Levi, chief of one of the factions in the town, 
succeeded in inducing the populace to prevent this reso- 
lution from being carried out. 

One Sabbath, he implored Titus to cease from hostilities 
for the day, and promised to submit himself on that condi- 
tion ; he, however, took advantage of the truce to withdraw 
himself, together with a large number of followers, to Jeru- 
salem. The Bomans speedily pursued the fugitives, and 
put 6,000 to death, capturing at the same time more than 
8,000 of the women and children. John of Giscala him- 
self, with his immediate adherents, succeeded in gaining 
the Holy City. The inhabitants of Giscala lost no time 
in capitulating, and explained that they had had no part 
in the treacherous movement of John and his companions. 
Titus believed them, and consented to spare their lives. 
With the fall of the city, the last stronghold in Galilee fell 
into the hands of the Bomans. 

After the events which we have just described, Titns re- 
joined his father at CaBsarea. The revolutions which were 
going on in Bome prevented the Boman general from pro- 
secuting the war for the next year with the same vigour 
with which he had commenced it. This^ however, caused 
him little uneasiness, for he knew that the whole strength 
of the nation was concentrated in Jerusalem, and that the 
factions which already reigned in that city were slowly 
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see ^ ZealatsJ' s^sr a terrrclg ccn&ess. were fiosced to 
seek T^bss w'&n.'rr tase preecLt:ts cf tbe Xonple, idiere 
diET were deseb- bsaeeed. Jc&n cf G&cala, wlio pro- 
His&ed a desEre i? psaee. was ssi ^ icdsfe ibem. to come 
to teczES, bnSy rrscpa>l c£ faTiriTrrg iiis Tni^on, be exhorted 
ibem to persentre, an-l to seek assssuiee firom without. 
Xbe IdomeanSy a feree, warlike race, who, as we have 
seen, had been Jodaised daring the reign of Hyrcanns, 
were accofding^ mvited to take part in the defence of the 
Hoh* Chr ; bat Ananas, josth- sospicioas of sach allies, 
refused to admit them into the city. That ni^t, a ter- 
rible stonn broke oat, and, taking adTantage of the dark- 
ness and confosion, the " 2^ealots " forced the gates of the 
Temple, and, precipitating themsebres into the city, 
admitted 20,000 of their Idomean allies. A scene of 
horrible carnage ensued, and in the morning 8,000 corpses 
strewed the enclosure of the Temple, Ananus, and Jesus 
the son of Gamala, being amongst the number of the slain. 
The moderate party was thus finally stamped out and 
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The ** Zealots," having rid themselves of all who were 
obnoxious to them, tamed their arms against each other. 
Simon ben Gioras, a dangerous and ambitions leader, de- 
clared against the authority of John of Giscala, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at the fortress of Masadah^ and by 
specious promises succeeded in attracting large numbers 
to his standard. With this army he succesisfiilly invaded 
Idumea, and ultimately laid siege to Jerusalem itself. 
Within the city the " Zealots " were committing the most 
horrible atrocities, while both these, and the few who still 
dared to lift up their voices in favour of the cause of order, 
were equally opposed to the tyrannous rule of John of 
Giscala. The latter threatened to set fire to the city unless 
his authority were obeyed, and in an evil moment the 
despairing citizens consented to throw open their gates and 
admit Simon. A fierce civil war went on between the par- 
tizans of the two rival chieftains, and the city was the 
scene of one fierce and uninterrupted struggle up to the 
very moment when Titus appeared before the walls. 

In the meantime, Vespasian had been elected emperor 
of Eome, and his son Titus assumed the command of the 
forces in Palestine, and commenced active preparations for 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

In April of the year 70 a.d., he set out on his march 
from Csesarea. His army consisted of four legions, 
amongst which was the 12th, the same which had suf- 
fered so disgracefdl a defeat under Cestius Gftllus ; to this 
formidable force of regular troops was added a large 
number of auxiliaries, and, comparing various accounts, we 
may estimate the force under his command at not less than 
80,000 men. 

Titus marched from CdBsarea to Jerusalem without 
encountering any opposition, and arrived before the walls 
on the 11th of April. Within the city, the civil dissensions 
had gone on from bad to worse. **John, Simon ben 
Gioras, and Eleazar^ each at the head of his own faction, 
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made the streets nm with blood, John, whose followers 
numbered 6,000, held the Lower, New, and Middle City ; 
Simon, at the head of 10,000 Jews and 5,000 Idomeans, 
had the strong post of the Upper City, with a portion of 
the third wall ; Eleazar, with 2,000 Zealots, more &natic 
than the rest, had barricaded himself within the Temple 
itself. There they admitted, it is true, unarmed wor- 
shippers, but kept out the rest. The stores of the Temple 
provided them with abundance of provisions, and while 
the rest of the soldiers were starving, those who were 
within the Temple walls were well fed and in good case. 
This was, however, the only advantage which Eleazar 
possessed over the rest. Their position, cooped up in a 
narrow fortress — for such the Temple was — and exposed 
to a constant shower of darts, stones, and missiles of all 
sorts from John's men, was miserable enough. John and 
Simon fought with each other in the lower ground, the 
valley of the Tyropason, which lay between the Temple 
and Mount Zion. Here were stored up supplies of com, 
sufficient, it is said, for many years* consumption. But, in 
the sallies which John and Simon made upon each other, 
all the buildings in this part of the town were destroyed 
or set on fire, and all their com burnt ; so that famine 
had actually begun before the commencement of the 
siege." * To add to the miserable condition of the be- 
sieged, their numbers were enormously increased by the 
country folk, who, on the first approach of the Eomans, 
flocked in multitudes into the city. 

The appearance of the Eomans before the walls united 
for a moment the conflicting parties, who resolved to 
band together against their common foe. Their first 
sally was so vigorous and desperate that the Boman army 
was compelled to abandon its position, and to take refuge 
in the mountains. Instead of following up the advantage 
thus gained, the Jews seized the opportunity aflbrded by 

* Besant and Palmer's " Jerusalem," p. 21. 
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the temporary vithdrawal of the euemy to renew their 
own &ction fights. John having treacherouBly mnrdered 
a great nmuber of the partizans of Eleazar, and reduced 
the others to anbmiaBion, there remained now bat two 
fections in the city ; these, however, carried on an inces- 
eant and bloody conflict. In the meantime, the Bomans 
were making preparations for an attack. All the neigh- 
bouring forests were cut down for the conetmction of their 
engines of war ; the fosses aroond Jemsalem were filled 
. up ; and walls and towers began to rise round the doomed 
city, from which terrible and destnictive miesUes conld be 
hnrled at its defenders. 




The ai^t of these operations once more recalled the 
in&tnated Jews to their senses ; again they ceased trom 
their internecine contest, to defend themBelves against the 
besieging force. They had the engines which had been 
captured from Cestina Gallus, and these they directed 
against the Boman works; but their want of practice 
rendered their artillery almost nselesB, while that of the 
Bomans did terrible esecation. A breach was soon 
efiiaoted, the Bomans entered the town, and the Jews 
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withdrew within the seeond wall. Titus thntl Wame 
master of Bezetha, in the new town, forming about c 
third of the city. The conquerors lost no iSme in attack- 
ing the second wall, and their battering-rams soon de- 
stroyed one of the towers, so that they were enabled to 
effect a breach. The defenders fought with the fury of 
despair, but nothing could withstand the steady advance of 
the well armed and well disciplined Boman legions, and in 
a few days the whole of the lower town was in Titus's 
hands. 

And now, the dense masses of people which the city 
contained being compressed within narrower limits, and 
the provisions, scanty enough from the first, having been 
entirely consumed, all the horrors of a famine were 
added to those of the siege. Josephus, an eye-witness of 
the events which he describes, gives us all the ghastly 
details ; how the " Zealots " rushed from house to house, 
to search for food, and murdered men, women, and chil- 
dren for the morsels which they were in the very act of 
swallowing ; how the wretched inhabitants crept out of the 
city by night, to search for food in the valley, and were 
either caught and crucified by Titus's soldiery, or robbed 
by the sentinels at their own gates of the miserable roots 
which they had hoped to bring home to their starving wives 
and children. These horrors have been described over and 
over again, and it is not my purpose to dwell upon them 
here; suffice it to say that the sufferings of the Jews 
during this memorable siege have never been equalled in 
the history of the world. 

All Titus's efforts to induce the people to capitulate 
were in vain ; and at last, weary of the protracted siege^ 
he resolved upon a decisive attack. Three days sufficed 
for his soldiery to raise a wall of circumvallation round the 
city, and a strict blockade was established ; thus was ful- 
filled the prediction of our Lord : " For the days shall 
eome upon thee that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
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about thee, and compass thee ronnd, and keep thee in on 
every side " (St. Lukexix. 43). 

Cut off froto their last feeble resource — that of gathering 
roots in the valley — ^the horrors of the famine were re- 
doubled, and under such suffering even the obstinacy of the 
"Jews at last gave way. One Judas, who was in command 
of a tower in the Upper City, conspired, with ten of his 
men, to admit the Romans. Titus, who had too often been 
deceived by similar proposals, allowed the opportunity 
to slip by ; the plot was discovered, and Judas, with his 
accomplices, was thrown over the ramparts. 

In twenty-one days, the Romans made the preparations 
for their assault, and the Jews were too feeble to prevent 
them. When all was completed, the battering-rams and 
other engines were brought to bear upon the walls, and at 
night, when darkness compelled both sides to desist, the 
wall, which had been grievously battered, fell of its own 
accord. The soldiers of Titus rushed in, but, to their 
dismay, found yet another wall, behind which the defenders 
had retreated in anticipation of this catastrophe, and which 
they were now preparing to defend as obstinately as the 
first. Two days afterwards, a few Roman soldiers effected 
an entry by a successful rusef and the fortress of Antonia 
fell into their hands. Nothing now remained to the Jews 
but the Temple itself, and this the Jews stoutly defended, 
still hoping against hope that the God of Israel would not 
desert Hig sanctuary, but would at the supreme moment 
bring them some miraculous deliverance. As the enemy 
approached, the defenders commenced to destroy portions 
of the Temple with their own hands ; and Titus, willing to 
save the noble edifice from destruction, sent Josephus, to 
make a last appeal to John ; he was repulsed with bitter 
taunts and insult. The end was drawing nigh. It was 
now the 9th of August, the anniversary of the burning of 
the first temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Jews nerving 
themselves for a decisive effort, made a sortie from the 
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walls; but, after five hours' fightiug, they were driTen 
back into their stronghold. 

Titus now retired into Antonia, and determined that the 
next day should decide the fate of the city. The Jews, 
however, being unwilling to wait so long, made another 
sortie, their last and ineffectual struggle. They were 
easily beaten back, closely pursued by the Boman soldiers, 
when one of the latter, without having received any order, 
found means of settmg fire to one of the apartments imme- 
diately adjoining the sanctuary, by throwing some burning 
materials through the windows. 

The Jews now thought that God had, indeed, abandoned 
His sanctuary, and, rushing with frantic cries to the spot, 
many of them precipitated themselves into the midst of 
the flames, and perished in their attempt to save the 
" holy of holies." Titus himself, with his staff, hastened to 
the scene, and endeavoured to rescue a portion of the ** holy 
of holies," with his own hands beating back the soldiers. 
But all was in vain; one of the soldiers threw a torch upon 
the gateway of the Temple, and in a few moments the 
entire edifice was enveloped in flames. The Roman 
soldiery, maddened with rage against those who had re- 
sisted them so long, intoxicated with the sudden success, 
and excited by the scene, behaved with unbridled license, 
and commenced a butchery too horrible to describe ; let 
Josephus himself describe the scene which presented itself 
to his eyes. 

** One would have thought that the hill itself on which 
the Temple stood was seething hot, full of fire in every 
part ; that the blood was larger in quantity than the fire, 
and those that were slain more in number than those that 
slew them, for the ground nowhere appeared visible, for the 
dead bodies that lay on it; but the soldiers went over 
heaps of these bodies as they ran after such as fled from, 
them."* 
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The Temple of Herod was destroyed. But the last act 
of the tragedy was yet to come. The fighting men had cat 
their way tJirongb the carnage, and ensconced themsehes in 
the Upper City, where they still held oat. 

Titus demanded a parley, and, standing on a bridge 
which connected the Temple with the Upper City, or Zion, 
offered terms to the insurgents for the last time. 

The remains of this bridge still exist, and the spring of 
the arch (called, from its discoverer, Robinson's Arch) is 
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one of the great sights of modem Jemaalem. The rained 
stones of the opposite pier were discovered by Captain 
Warren, eighty feet below the present Borface of the 
ground. 

The clemency of Titus was refoaed, and the Bomans began 
to raise engines against the wall, as there was no prospect 
of carrying the stronghold by assanlt. Eighteen days were 
consumed in the attack, daring vildclK &a& ^t^^ \£i^x^eisc«> 
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of the Jews sncceeded in deserting to the Bomans. At 
first, all who left the city were slaughtered, but the 
Bomans presently grew tired of butchery, and detained the 
fugitives, to be afterwards sold as slaves. 

At last the breach was made, and the wretched garrison, 
paralysed with despair, awaited the signal for their slaughter 
to commence. John and Simon, with such followers as 
they could collect, endeavoured to escape over Titus's wall 
of circumvallation at the south. In this last hope they 
were defeated. The leaders sought a hiding-place in the 
subterranean chambers beneath the city, while the men 
submitted passively to be put to death. Pouring into the 
town, the Eoman soldiers butchered old and young, and, 
when satiated with blood, turned their thoughts to plunder. 
But from this they were compelled to desist, for the houses 
were filled with putrefying corpses, and, sickened at the 
loathsome sight, the soldiers dared not enter in. 

Thus fell the Holy City. Of all the countless multitudes 
who had thronged the streets of Jerusalem, and bidden de- 
fiance to the power of Bome, but a wretched few remained 
alive, and these were carried off, to grace the conqueror's 
triumph, and to end their miserable existence as captives in 
the mines, or as gladiators. 

" Bntchered to make a Boman holiday." 

John and Simon were not among the slain, nor were they 
taken prisoners, but after a few days the former gave him- 
self up to Titus. Simon was captured the following 
October, after Titus had departed from the city with his 
victorious troops. Driven by starvation from his subter- 
ranean retreat, he at last determined upon making an 
attempt to escape. Dressing himself in a long white tunic, 
he suddenlyjappeared before the guards, hoping that they 
might take him for a supernatural apparition, and in their 
. terror let him get clear off. This somewhat undignified 
was nnsucceSBfol. Tlie matter-of-fact sentinel ar- 
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rested the ghoat, and sent bun a prisoner to Rome. In a 
Boman tiinmph, the chief of the vanquished leaders was 
always executed. The post of honour was assigned by 
Tiins to Simon, son of Gioras, who met his death boldly 
at the foot of the Capitoiine Hill, amidst the exultant 
taunts of the Boman mob. John of Oiscala was sentenced 
to imprlBonment for life. 

From this moment, Jerusalem ceases to be the centre of 
Jewish histoiy ; but, before taking leave of the Holy City, it 
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will be well to say a few words concerning its topography, 
in order to make the preceding portions of the history mora 
intelligible to the reader. 

The present aspect of the city of course enables ns to 
appreciate the general natm-e of its position and surround- 
ings. Bnt modem Jerusalem conveys no idea of what the 
ancient city used to be ; tint ia boiiftiWOdc-ma ^.i^^-^^ifiia-* 
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the surface of the soiL Thanks, however, to the opera- 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund, the most im- 
portant facts relating to the topography of the ancient 
town have been recovered, and the Society has thus 
vindicated its right to the old crusading battle-cry, <* The 
Recovery of Jerusalem,*' which they have adopted as their 
motto. 

Let us see, then, with regard to the many places of 
absorbing interest which are gathered together within the 
compass of that Httle tongue of land, how far their position 
can be identified, and how far such identification tends to 
illustrate and confirm the Bible. First, then, unbroken 
and unimpeachable tradition, as well as constant occupa- 
tion, identify the site of the modem city of El Cuds, or 
Beit-el-Mucaddas, with the ancient Jerusalem. The prin- 
cipal object in that ancient town, and at once its pride and 
glory, was the Temple. 

Traditional evidence points to the enclosure now called 
Fl Haram es Sherif, or the " noble sanctuary," as the site 
of the Temple. In the fourth century, the site, though 
neglected and dishonoured, was perfectly well known, for 
Eutychius tells us that **when Helena, thei mother of 
Constantine, had built churches at Jerusalem, the site of 
the rock and its neighbourhood had been laid waste, and 
so left. But the Christians heaped dirt on the rock, so 
that that was a large dunghill over it. And so the Bomans 
had neglected it, nor given it that honour which the 
Israelites had been wont to pay it, and had not built a 
church above it, because it had been said by our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Gospel, 'Behold, your house 
shall be left unto you desolate.* ** 

Omar, the great Mohammedan conqueror, purified the 
site from the dirt and rubbish, and built a mosque there ; 
and his munificent successor, Abd-el-Melik, erected the 
present magnificent structure known as the Cubbet-es- 
Sakhrah, or ** Dome of the Bock,** over the identical spot 
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npon which the Jewish altar of humt offering had stood. 
Had it not heen for the excavations made hy the Palestine 
Exploration Fund npon and around the nohle sanctuary, 
it would have been difficult to realise the descriptions con- 
tained in the Bible, and in Josephus's history, of the grandeur 
and magnificence of the Temple. But the shafts sunk by 
Captain Warren, and the researches of Captain Wilson, have 
vindicated the accuracy of those ancient records. For in- 
stance, the Bible tells us that the materials for the building 
of Solomon's temple were prepared by Tyrian workmen at 
a distance from Jerusalem, and that the massive stones of 
which the walls were composed, were so carefully hewn 
and chiselled, that, in putting them together, no mortar 
was required to make them hold, and neither the sound of 
axe nor hammer was heard, to disturb the sacred repose of 
the Holy Mount. 

Above ground, there are few, if any, stones which still 
occupy their original position in the Temple wall, so often 
have they been thrown down and rebuilt ; but below the 
surface. Captain Warren's shafts and galleries reveal mas« 
sive stones of immense proportions, fitted together without 
mortar, and with such extraordinary skill and accuracy 
that it is impossible to insert a penknife into the interstices ; 
while upon the faces of many of these huge blocks of 
masonry, the marks of Tyrian or Phoenician characters 
are still as plainly visible as when they were made by the 
workmen of Hiram, king of Tyre. 

Following out the indications contained in the second book 
of Chronicles, we should naturally place the palace of King 
Solomon at the southern end of the Temple enclosure, and 
somewhat lower down. Excavations at the point suggested 
have revealed traces of the foundations of an ancient struc- 
ture ; and even relics of pottery, containing inscriptions, 
were found in the same spot. The inscriptions are in the 
same character as that of the celebrated Moabite stone, 
which we know to have belonged to the period of the kings 
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of IbtmI These are only a few oat of nomerons iustanoes 
in which Bcientifio inTestigation, Bach as that proaecated 
hj the Paleetine Exploration Fand, conBrma the accoiacj 
of Seriptore, even in the minateet details. 

Bat, however grand and ^orioos the Jewish Temple 
may have been, there ie another sight in JcruBalem which, 
to a Christiaii mind, poBeesees an infinitely greater interest, 
and that is the tomb of our Lord. 




The authenticity of the tomb now pointed oat aa the 
Holy Sepatchre does not, from the very natore of the case, 
rest upon sach good evidence as that which fixes the site 
of the Temple ; but there is at least very strong probability 
in its favoor. It was identified, or discovered, by Helena, 
mother of the Emperor Coustanliue ; and shd '««&'&.>^ ^■:t^&!«> 
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gnided by local tradition, which in so short a time as had 
elapsed since the event (not more than three centuries) 
conld scarcely have been at fault ; since that time, the tra- 
dition has been perpetuated without interruption. 

There is no doubt but that the tomb in question is a 
Jewish one, and that in its original state it was a cave cut 
in a rock ; and, from the presence in the immediate vicinity, 
and under the roof of the very same building, of other 
rock-cut tombs, we may conclude that the locaHty was de- 
voted to sepulchral purposes. Recent excavations prove, 
moreover, that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre lies out- 
side of the city walls as they existed in Herod's time. The 
situation, therefore, exactly accords with the notices con- 
tained in thej^ospel; and hence, there is no antecedent 
improbability in the identification. 

However much we may smile at the credulity which has 
collected within the walls of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre such relics as ** the stone of unction," ** the pillar of 
flagellation," and ** the stone upon which the cock stood 
to crow when Peter denied his Lord," few Christians 
could enter within those hallowed precincts, venerated for 
so many centuries as the^^actual scenes of ^ our Lord's 
sufferings and burial, without feelings of the deepest and 
most solemn awe. 

Of one place at Jerusalem there can be no doubt, and 
that is of the Mount of Olives. From this hill, which is 
situated to the east of the city, a view is obtained which 
embraces the whole of the two eminences, Moriah and 
Zion, upon which Jerusalem is built. Here at least we 
know that we are treading in the very footprints of the 
Saviour; that we are looking over that very Jerusalem 
which He so loved and so strove to reclaim. His pitying 
eye beheld it in all its glory and splendour, and wept over 
its coming fall. We see it humbled in the dust, in the 
hands of Gentiles and infidels, crushed by a long succes- 
aon . of wars and sieges. As we contemplate this aspect 
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of the Holy City, let ne take to heart the avful lasaon which 
it conveys — that, if we reject that loving, long-gnfTering 
Saviour, we too must fall like her. 

The prophecy of Zechariah — " I lifted np mine eyes, and 
looked, and, hehold, a man with a measuring line in his 
hand. Then eaid I, Whither goest thou ? And he said 
onto me, To measure Jerusalem, to see what is the hi-eadth 
thereof, and what is the length thereof" (Zech. ii. 1, 2)— 
has been strangely fulfilled in the operations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and the Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem. 
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MODEEN HISTOET; 

FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO 

THE PRESENT TIME. 



PART THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE LAST DAYS OF THE BOMAN EMPIRE. 

Last straggles for independence— Fall of Masada— Jews In llome— Separation of 
the Jews Into the eastern and western communities— The Prince of the Cap- 
tivity and the patriarch of Tiberias— The Talmud— Severity of the Emperor 
Trajan— Insurrections in Cyrene, Mesopotamia, and Cyprus— Bar-cochebas— 
The last war of Independence— Rabbi Akiba— Jerusalem becomes a Pagan city 
—Rabbi Judah ; the Mishna and Gemara— Antoninus Plus— Marcus Aurellug 
—The Jews join the Parthlans In a war against Rome— Septlmlus Severus— 
Another rising In Judea- Foundation of the Academy of Nahardea In the East 
—Restoration of the MaglanRellglon In the Persian empire— Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra— Hellogabalus— Alexander Severus— The Jews under the last Pagan 
emperors— Conversion of Constantlne— Embellishment of the Holy Places— 
The Arlan disturbances In Alexandria— Julian, the Apostate, Invites the 
Jews to rebuild the Temple; failure of the attempt, and death of Julian- 
Laws of Valentinlan and Valens— Theodoslus the Great— Disturbances under 
Theodosius II.— Collisions at Antioch— St. Simeon Stylltes— Cyrill, bishop of 
Alexandria— Expulsion of the Jews and murder of Hypatia— Pretended 
conversions in the Island of Minorca— A false Messiah appears In Crete-^ 
Abolition of the Jewish patriarchate— Fall of the Western empire— Removal 
of the capital to Byzantium— The Vandals and Gtoths- The Jews under 
Justinian — Another pretended Messiah in Palestine — The Babylonian 
Talmud— The Massorah— Invasion by the Persians. 

Three forts in Judea still held out against the Romans, 
namely, Herodion, MachsBms, and Masada. Lncins Bassns, 
who was sent by Vespasian as lieutenant-governor of Judea, 
speedily reduced the first two ; but Masada, being well-pro- 
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Tisjoned and from its natural podtion almost impregnable, 
for a long tune held ont At length the Romans erected a 
canaeway on the left side of the fortress and effected a 
breach in the walls by which they detomiined to take the 
place by assanlt On entenng it the following mornutg, 
they found that Eleazar its defender and the desperate 
band who had joined bim had preferred death to cap- 
imtj and that out of 967 persons only two women and 
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five children remained ^ve the rest having all sought a 
volontary death the men first destroying their wives and 
children and then tnming tbeir weapons against each 
other, nntil one only remained who first set fire to the 
stores and treasures and then fell upon his own sword. 
The wretched women and children who snrvived to tell 
the tale of horror had managed to save their hves by con- 
cealing themselves m some of the vaults or anbterranean 
L duunbers of the fortress The merciless policy of the 
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BomBJis had reduced Jndea io a howling and deeolato 
wilderness. At first a few old persons and children were 
alone permitted to dwell In the miaed city of Jerusalem ; 
bnt by degrees, no donbt, a number of Jews returned to 
their former home. 

The Emperor Titns eold all the lands of Jndea, but 
expressly prohibited the rebuilding of any of the cities. 
The Jews were, it is true, still permitted to practise their 
own religion, but with the grievoas proviso that they 
shonld pay to the Temple of Japiter Capitolinns a tax con- 
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BPOILS OF THE TBMPLE. 

elating of an eqaivalent anm of money for every amount 
contribnted by each of them towards the maintenance of 
the Temple. 

Domitdan, Vespaaian's brother and successor, still more 
increased their burdens, and involved them in the perse- 
cutions which he was then carrying on with great vigour 
against the Christiana. 

The Jews prodted but little by these bitter lessons of 
adversity, and a fresh ineorrection occurred amongst them 
at Aleiondria. Some of their oompatriots who had not 
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joined the outbreak, but who feared the consequences for 
themselveSy betrayed the insnrgents into the hands of the 
Romans, and more than 600 were put to death. The 
Temple of Onias at Heliopolis was also shut up by order 
of the emperor. Crowds of Jews now dispersed them- 
selves over the world ; some sought an asylum in Egypt, 
where a colony had been estabUshed since the time of 
Alexandria; others went farther east, and joined their 
brethren who had settled at Babylon. The Jewish nation 
thus becomes divided into two distinct bodies — ^the Eastern 
and the Western Jews ; the former inhabited Babylonia, 
Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, &c., and were governed by a 
chief elected by themselves, and bearing the title of the 
Prince of the Captivity ; the latter, who dwelt in Egypt, 
Palestine, and the European portions of the Boman em- 
pire, were presided over by a national officer, whom they 
called " the Patriarch." 

The Emperor Nerva, who succeeded Domitian, relieved 
the Jews from many of their imposts and disabilities, and 
even allowed them to rebuild the city of Tiberias on the 
Lake of Galilee, as the residence of the patriarch. This 
last dignity remained hereditary in the family of Gra- 
maliel IE., and rose to great importance, both political 
and religious, for although it does not appear that they 
exercised any real temporal authority over the various 
scattered Jewish communities, yet their decrees and their 
teaching were accepted so far as was necessary to pre- 
serve the semblance of a Hebrew commonwealth. The 
patriarch presided over an assembly which bore the name 
of the Sanhedrim, but it appears doubtful whether this 
body had continued its sittings during all the troubles of 
Judea, or whether it was reconstituted at Tiberias. 

The Jews who remained in Palestine founded schools 
for expounding the Law and preserving what scraps of 
literature wars, sieges, and dispersions had left them. 
These ultimately produced the celebrated Talmud of 
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Jerasalem, while similar academieH amongst the eastern 
Je^VB produced the Babyloman Tahnnd * 

For some time the Jews remamed m comparative tran 
qnillity ; but the memory of their old wrongs stiU rankled 
in their bosoms, and the fierce bat amonldermg hate which 
they bore to the Gentiles was at length fanned into a 
flame by the seventy of the Emperor Trajan It was in 




Cyrene that the msurrection first broke ont After seve 
ral collisions between the Jewish and non-Jewish mhabi 
tanta of the town the latter were compelled to withdraw 
to Alexandria; there they revenged themselves by mas 
eacring all the Jews those of Cyrene retaliated by a 
frightful slanghter of the Libians and the rebels having 
spread th^uselves over the whole of Lower Egypt, com 

• See Chapter Til, 
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mitted firightfol atrocities, and \rere ^ih difficulty sup- 
pressed by Marcins Turbo, whom Trajan had sent against 
them. A similar outbreak occurred at Mesopotamia during 
the following year, and Lucius Quietus haT>ng put down 
the rebellion with a strong hand, was appointed gOTemor 
of Judea. Another rising took place in the island of 
Cyprus, where the Jews are said to have massacred no 
less than 240,000 of their fellow-citizens. Adrian, who 
was sent to the relief of the inhabitants, drove every Jew 
out of the island, and forbade them ever to set foot in it 
again ; and this decree has ever since remained in force. 

_ » 

When Adrian came to the throne, he determined, once 
for all, to stamp out the turbulent religion, prohibiting 
circumcision and all other Jewish observances. These 
stem and uncompromising measures, for which, after 
Adrian's experience of the Jews at Cyprus, we can 
scarcely blame him, exasperated them beyond measure. 
But even in the most desperate circumstances, the human 
heart will cling to hope, however delusive that hope may 
be ; and we need not, therefore, wonder that in this their 
darkest hour the rumour should have gone abroad amongst 
them that a star had appeared in Jacob, that the long- 
looked-for Messiah had come at. last. 

Accordingly, when a fierce and determined pretender 
arose, styling himself Bar-cochebas, the **son of the star,*' 
and proclaiming that he was the deliverer whose coming 
Balaam had foretold, he found plenty of willing listeners 
to his lying words ; and when Rabbi Akiba, the greatest, 
the most learned, and the most influential doctor of the age, 
warmly espoused his cause and endorsed his pretensions, 
the enthusiasm reached its height, and Bar-cochebas soon 
found himself at the head of 200,000 men, mad with zeal, 
and clamouring for freedom and for vengeance. So well did 
the insurgents manage to conduct their preparations, that 
before the Bomans apprehended any danger, the Jews 
liad taken advantage of their superior knowledge of the 
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conntry and had occupied and fortified fifty important 
strongholds and nearly a tbonaand villagea. Bnfns, the 
Boman govenior, could make no head against so formidable 
a rebellion, Kad sent off to Adrian for reinforcements. The 
emperor immediately despatched Jnlios Sevenis, one of 
the most illastrions generals of his nge. The nndisoiplined 




nnmbers and courage of the rebels availed them nothing 
against the military skill and overwhelming forces of the 
Bomau general. One by one their strongholds fell ; Jem- 
saJem was taken, and Bar-oocbebas himself was elain ; and 
at length the fortress of Bitber, where the last desperate 
band bad taken rofage, fell before the Boman anna. 

Wild and bloody as this straggle for independence WBS, 
there is sometbing noble in the nnfiincbing patriotism and 
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steadfast &ith exhibited by the Jews when the fortunes of 
their conntry were at the worst. Alas ! when He Who 
would have saved the renmant of Israel came, they 
sptimed the proffered aid. How jnst, but how monmfal, 
was the retribution, when, their hopes for ever crashed, 
they themselves were forced to own their folly and their 
crime, and in the bitterness of their disappointment to 
change the prond title of their vannted deliverer Bar- 
cochebas, ** the son of the star,*' into Bar-cozibah^ ** the 
son of a lie!" 

Babbi AMba paid the penalty of his credulity, being 
seized and executed by the Boman governor at the com- 
mencement of the movement. 

Frightful stories are told of the massacres which fol- 
lowed the repression of the revolt ; and certain it is that 
immense numbers of Jews throughout Palestine perished 
by the sword, and that the rest were sold into slavery. 
In order to prevent their restoration at any future time, 
Jerusalem was re-constructed as a Pagan city, and colo- 
nised by strangers ; its name was changed to ^lia Capi- 
tolina, and a temple of Jupiter occupied the spot where 
the Temple of Jehovah once stood. The Christians had 
suffered terribly during the revolt of Bar-cochebas, being 
tortured by the Jews, and confounded with the latter by 
the Bomans. To avoid such fatal confusion henceforward 
the Christians determined to separate themselves beyond 
all question, and to this end appointed a Gentile convert 
named Marcus to be their head. They thus obtained per- 
mission to reside within the walls of ^lia, which became 
the seat of a flourishing church and bishopric. By this 
action the breach already existing between the Jews and 
Christians was made irreparable '; and that fierce animo- 
sity was established between the two sects which subse- 
quently showed itself in such terrible and relentless per- 
secutions. 

The third patriarch of the Western Jews was the 
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famous Babbi Judah. Amongst other strange legends 
concerning him, it is said that he converted the Emperor 
Antoninns to Jadaism, and that he wrote the Mishna by 
order of that prince. The Mishna is, as its name implies, 
the second law, and is not so much a commentary on, as 
a supplement to, the Pentateuch. It contains in a written 
form all the decisions upon knotty points of doctrine and 
observance which had been handed down by word of 
mouth through a long succession of theologians. As 
might be expected, the Mishna is a crude, undigested, and 
contradictory collection, and for all that the Jews professed 
to believe it little less than inspired, yet their faith 
did not go so far as to prevent them from subsequently 
compiling a supplement and commentary to it, which they 
named the Gemara or perfection. 

The edict of Adrian prohibiting the circumcision of 
iiifants remained in force until the reign of his successor 
Antoninus Pius, when the Jews again took up arms to ob- 
tain the repeal of such an arbitrary law. The emperor 
easily and speedily suppressed the revolt, after which he 
restored to them the privilege, to regain which they had 
rebelled. Antoninus showed clemency and favour to the 
Jews in other ways. But he still forbade them to make 
proselytes, and this edict is a curious comment upon the 
rabbinical fable of his conversion, to which we have just 
alluded. 

Adrian, on his accession to the throne, had assigned the 
Euphrates as the limit of the Eoman Empire. The 
Mesopotamian Jews, therefore, had returned to their old 
masters the Parthians, and with the exception of such as 
voluntarily went into Palestine to swell the crowd of 
victims, they were free from the troubles and miseries 
which befel their Western brethren. In the reign of 
Marcus AureHus, however, they joined with the Parthians 
in a war against the Romans. The emperor having 
reduced them to submission, once more put in force 
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the edict of Adrian against circumcision, in order to 
show his indignation at their conduct ; nevertheless, in the 
remoter provinces it was found practicably impossible to 
enforce the restriction. « 

The Jews and Samaritans had been allowed to establish 
themselves in Galilee, but they were still strictly forbidden 
to enter Jerusalem itself. But in the reign of Septimius 
Severus they once more endeavoured to throw off the 
Boman yoke, and incurred another invasion. The emperor 
having subdued the malcontents behaved with laudable 
moderation towards them ; for he was not unmindful of 
their fidelity to his cause when Persenius Niger had dis- 
puted with him the imperial throne. 

About the commencement of the third century was the 
period when the doctors amongst the Oriental Jews com- 
menced to make themselves famous, and Samuel Jarchai, 
who was celebrated both for his military and astronomical 
talents, became Prince of the Captivity, and chief of the 
academy of Nahardea. 

The restoration of the Magian religion by that Persian 
monarchy which had taken the place of the Parthian 
government in the East occasioned some trouble to the 
Eastern Jews, and we find them persecuted by Shapur, 
king of Persia, who was possibly driven to such measures 
by the jealousy of his subjects at the prosperous and im- 
portant position to which the Jews had attained. Under 
Zenobia the Jews enjoyed undisturbed peace and prosper- 
ity. But when the Emperor Aurelian destroyed the proud 
monarchy of Palmyra's queen, her Hebrew subjects were 
compelled to seek an asylum in Persia. 

The Emperor Heliogabalus, amongst his other mad and 
disgusting freaks, endeavoured to incorporate the Jewish 
dogmas and practices into that medley of heathen super- 
stitions which he dignified by the name of religion ; and 
he even went so far as to impose the rite of circumcision 
upon his Roman subjects and to prohibit their use of the 
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fleeh of Bwine. The Jews and Samaritans naturally le- 
ftised to accept the emperor's proffered offer of amalga- 
mation, and their refaeal might have brought Berions con- 
seqnenceB apon them bat for his timely death. 

Alexander SevoniB, the next emperor of Borne, was a 
noble and enlightened prince. The time was not yet ripe 
for the conversion of a Boman emperor to Christianity ; 
but BoTerns recognised the truth and beanty of our 
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Saviour'B teaching, and added His image to hia gaUeiy of 
men whom he considered worthy of divine honours. The 
JewB also were very favourably treated by him, and their 
religion and privilege a bo much respected that the emperor 
earned for himself the title of the " &ther of the syna- 
gogne." 

tJnder the succeeding emperors tiie Jews remained un- 
molested in the West. Philip, who was bora in Arabia, 
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where a great part of the commerce was carried on by 
Jews, had had ample opportunity of making acquaintance 
with the people, and, forming a favourable impression of 
them, accorded them many privileges. Decius Valerian 
and Diocletian, hostile as they were to the Christians, did 
not disturb the Jews in the exercise of their religion, and 
even permitted them to enjoy the rights of citizenship, 
and to participate in the honours of the magistracy, 
and synagogues were allowed to be erected in all the 
principal towns of the empire. In a word, under the last 
Pagan emperors the Jews were entirely exempt from 
persecution. But when a Christian sovereign mounted 
upon the throne, the bitter and unrelenting hatred felt 
for the " enemies of Jesus Christ" began to display itself, 
and the troubles of the Hebrew nation began anew. 

The fourth century witnessed one of the most important 
revolutions in the history of the world — ^the overthrow of 
Paganism, and the formal establishment of Christianity 
throughout the Eoman Empire. Constantino the Great, 
the first Christian emperor, restored the ancient name of 
Jerusalem, adorned the city with splendid edifices, and 
erected magnificent shrines over the Sepulchre of our 
Lord and the other holy places in Palestine. Under the 
imperial convert and his immediate successors, the Jews 
were deprived of the privileges which they had enjoyed 
under the later Pagan emperors, and various laws and 
edicts were promulgated, which had for their special object 
the humiliation of the Hebrew community. 

The Eastern Jews, to revenge the affironts heaped upon 
their Western brethren, made common cause with the 
Magians, massacred all their Christian neighbours, and 
destroyed their churches. 

Constantius, who succeeded his father Constantino, 
showed a disposition to Hghten ^their yoke ; but one or 
two attempts at insurrection in Palestine caused the 
emperor to repent of and change his clement policy. In 
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Alexandria the Jews mixed themselves up in the dissen- 
sions caused by the heresy of Arius, and joined the Pagans 
in committing the most frightful atrocities against the 
Athanasian bishop and his followers. The accession of 
Julian, sumamed the Apostate, made a new diversion in 
their favour. This emperor abolished Christianity in 
favour of paganism by an Imperial edict, and wishing, 
doubtless, to obtain the influence of the Mesopotamian 
Jews on his own side in his campaign against the Persians, , 
he adopted a policy of reconciliation towards the whole of 
the race. 

The Jews were invited to rebuild the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem; and his favourite, Alypius, was appointed to carry 
out .the work. Never, perhaps, since the commencement 
of their captivity had such joyful hopes filled the minds 
of the Jews, and it seemed as though the restoration of 
Israel was at hand. From all quarters of the world 
Jewish money and Jewish labour poured into the Holy 
City to aid in the work. But scarcely had they com- 
menced to clear the site for the foundations of the new 
temple, when flames of flre, accompanied by loud ex- 
plosions, burst forth from the long closed subterranean 
chambers that lay beneath the rubbish. From what cause 
the fire proceeded, one cannot at this distance of time 
exactly decide ; but it was probably from the foul gases 
and ** fire-damp '* that had accumulated in those subter- 
ranean vaults, even if, as has been suggested, human 
malice did not produce, or at least accelerate, the disaster. 
Be this as it may, the opponents of the Jews lost no time 
in turning the catastrophe to their own advantage. The 
flames were attributed to the manifest displeasure of 
Heaven at the projected violation of its decrees, and the 
circumstance was related with exaggerated details and 
supernatural embellishments. 

The Mesopotamian Jews disappointed Julian's hopes, 
and remained faithful to their Persian masters, and the 
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Apostate himself perished in one of the cities which the^ 
had deserted at his approach, and to which his own soldiers 
had set fire. 

The policy of Jovian, Julian's successor, was directed 
towards nndoing all that the latter had done, and waa 
consequently oppressive to the Jews ; but it was too short 
to make any sensible difference in their condition. Yalen- 
tinian, an excessiyely tolerant prince, restored all their 
former rights, and Yalens, the next emperor, confirmed 
them in the enjoyment of all their privileges, with the 
exception of the one most important to them, namely, ex- 
emption from the public services. 

Under Gratian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, they enjoyed 
the protection of the throne, being recognised as useful 
and loyal subjects. Some Christians having set fire to a 
synagogue, Theodosius the Great commanded them to 
rebuild it, and charged the Bishop of CaHnicum, ia 
Osrhoene, to carry out the work. Thereupon Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, broke out into fiery invective against the 
too tolerant emperor, and succeeded in inducing him to 
revoke the edict. Later on in his reign the emperor re- 
enacted laws which secured perfect freedom and toleration 
to his Jewish subjects. 

Under Theodosius 11. the Jews, emboldened by their 
long inmiunity from persecution, began themselves to 
manifest a spirit of intolerance and crime ; and at a feast 
of Purim, when it was customary to affix an effigy of 
Haman to a gallows, they substituted for this part of 
the ceremony a crucified figure, which they burnt with 
the usual imprecations. The emperor prohibited this 
wanton insult to his religion ; but the Jews of Dacia and 
Macedonia having disregarded the interdict, the Christians 
of those countries rose against them, burned their houses 
and synagogues, and put many of their chief men to 
death. Again the emperor endeavoured to interfere and 
a stop to these disorders, prohibiting the Jews, on the 
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one hand, from inHnllJDg the Ghnstian religion, and for- 
bidding the Christians to bom the aynagognes or other- 
wise molGBt the JewB. 

In Syria the animosity between the two sects was as 
violent and as openly displayed as eyer. At a town called 
Immestar, between Chalcis and Antiocb, a young Christian 
was cmcified by some dmnken Jews. The offenders re- 
ceived condign pnnishment from the Boman authorities ; 




bnt this did not satiefy the Christians, who shortly after 
pillaged a aynagogne at Antioch. Tbeodosins ordered the 
clergy to make restitntion, but was induced to overlook 
this flagrant violation of law and jnstace at the intercession 
of the celebrated St. Simeon Stylites. 

This man, mistaking the tme meaning of love of God, 
spent thirty years of bis life on the top of a colnmn 
seventy feet high. The inflnence vbich be acquired over 
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the vulgar mind by this jogi-like performance was enor- 
moas, and extended to the emperor himself. We have 
seen to what purpose it was employed. The revocation of 
the emperor's decree encouraged the Christians of the 
neighbouring provinces to commit new atrocities against 
the Jews. In the meantime, disturbances in connection 
with the Jews were going on in various parts of the 
empire. In Alexandria the Jews had attsdned to consider- 
able wealth and influence ; but they were somewhat turbu- 
lent citizens, and conflicts between them and the Christian 
population were of frequent occurrence. 

Cynll, the Christian bishop, attempted to take the law 
in his own hands, and threatened the Jews with exemplary 
punishment, and, after a free flght, forced them to leave 
the city, and plundered their goods. Orestes, the Boman 
prefect, took umbrage at this usurpation of his authority, 
and sided with the Jews ; whereupon Cyrill, supported by« 
a number of armed monks from the Nitrean. desert, openly 
defied and insulted the prefect, who even received a blow 
on the head from one Ammonius. The populace, however, 
rose in defence of their prefect, and Ammonius* was put to 
death. 

There lived in Alexandria at the time a 'lady named 
Hypatia, distinguished for her extmordinaxy learning, and 
especially for her acquaintance with the Platonic philo- 
sophy, which she taught publicly in the schools. Between 
her and Orestes an intimate friendship existed, and, as 
she was a Pagan, she was suspected of fostering the feud 
between the patriarch and the prefect; thereupon the 
adherents of the gentle Cyrill seized upon the unfortunate 
lady, and murdered her with the most revolting cruelty in 
front of a Christian Church. It has been thought by 
some that the bishop himself instigated this dastardly 
outrage. 

In the island of Minorca the Jews had, under the just 
and clement rule of Honorius, risen to great importance. 
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The Bishop, Beverus, loDged for an opportnnity of changing 
this state of thinga, and he accordingly took advantage of 
the opportune arrival of the rehcs of St. Stephen to 
attempt the conversion of the Jews on the island. The 
relics do not appear to have afforded all the miracnlons 
aid that was expected of them ; bat the bishop's party .had 
other and eqnally cogent methods of conversion, and the 
Jews fonnd it better, on the whole, to submit to baptism. 




In Crete the conversion of a large nnmher of Jews 
vias likewise achieved. The attendant circomstances are 
cnrions. One Moses, an impostor, and possibly an en- 
thnsiaet, succeeded in persuading his compatriots that he 
conld restore them to their native land, and that the sea 
itself would open to give them passage, as the Bed Sea 
had parted beneath the footsteps of their forefathers. An 
immense crowd followed him to the sea-shore, and at his 
command the foremost precipitated themselves into the 
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waves. In the confnsion that followed, the impostor 
managed to escape, donbtless with a considerable booty, 
and those whom the efforts of Christian sailors had rescued 
from the waves, either to testify their gratitude to their 
rescuers, or else from very shame, consented to be 
baptized. 

The patriarch of the Jews subsisted upon a tax levied 
upon all his western co-religionists. As this impost be- 
came at last very exorbitant in amount, the Jews coni- 
plained to the emperor. The emperor promptly removed 
the cause of dissension by appropriating the tax himself, 
and the patriarchate, thus deprived of its means of sub- 
sistence, collapsed, and with it the union and national 
existence of the Jews, who were afterwards governed by 
local chiefs of synagogues called primates. 

The latter end of the fifth century witnessed the 
eruption of the northern barbarians over the whole of the 
Western empire. Such a political convulsion as this could 
not fail to involve the Jews in many evils ; but, on the 
whole, they suffered less than might perhaps have been 
expected. In one way they were positively the gainers, 
for commerce had been seriously injured by the invasion, 
and the new masters of the empire were too much addicted 
to the arts of war to care for commercial pursuits, which 
were accordingly abandoned to the Jews, whose immunity 
from civil services left them ample leisure to cultivate 
^em. 

The Yandals left them free to exercise their religion, 
and Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, extended his 
protection to the despised race, and repressed the violent 
measures of persecution to which his fisuiatical Christian 
subjects were too prone to resort. 

Li the more vigorous days of the Homan empire the 
Jews had been recognised simply as followers of another 
religion, and no persecutions were ever employed against 
fhem on merely religious grounds; but as the empire 
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began to decay the power of the Church grew stronger, 
and was unfortunately exercised in violent measures 
against all who differed from the established creed. 

The Byzantine emperors, Justin and Justinian, deprived 
the Jews of all their political privileges, and excluded them 
from every ofl&ce of dignity and emolument. Many of 
Justinian's enactments were particularly vexatious, as 
they dealt with things strictly appertaining to the reHgious 
usages of the Jews themselves, regulating their calendar 
and the worship and conduct of their synagogues, and even 
prescribing the use of the Greek instead of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. This last law, could it ever have been per- 
manently enforced, would have been the deadliest blow of 
all to the Jewish religion, for it would have completely 
destroyed the authority of the Rabbis, which depended 
upon, and was inseparably connected with, the knowledge 
of the sacred tongue. 

In Africa the emperor, at the request of the Council of 
Carthage, formally interdicted the exercise of the Jewish 
religion, and converted the synagogues into Christian 
churches. Everywhere throughout the empire the Israel- 
ites were forbidden to bring up their children in their 
ancestral faith. 

Such tyrannical laws naturally excited a feeling of hos- 
tility against the government, and insurrections of the 
Jews took place in many portions of the empire. In 
Palestine one Julian, calling himself as usual the Messiah, 
collected together a great crowd of followers, and murdered 
many Christians. Justinian sent troops against the in- 
surgents, and routed them with some difficulty. About 
twenty years afterwards the Jews of Cflosarea also revolted, 
and laying aside for once their hereditary animosity to 
the Samaritans, entered into a league with that people 
and ravaged the country, slaughtering the Christians and 
destroying their churches. The governor himself was 
assassinated in his palace. 
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In Italy the Jews, who were then under the dominion of 
the Goths, endeavonred to aid their brethren in the war 
against Justinian and Belisarius ; the latter accordingly be- 
sieged Naples, and although the Jews defended one quarter 
of the town with great bravery, the Romans succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the place and slew every 
Jew irrespective of age or sex. 

We must now glance at the state of the Jews in the East 
in the fifth century. It was about the year 407, that Babbi 
Asche commenced his grand compilation, the Babylonian 
Talmud. Like the Jerusalem Talmud, this comprises the 
Mishna of Babbi Judah and the Gemara or complement, and 
is to the present day considered as a complete summary of 
law, doctrine, and religious observance. Babbi Asche did not 
live to complete the work, but left the task to his son Huna 
and two of his most promising cLisciples. A violent persecu- 
tion against the Jews amongst the Persians, instituted by 
the Magians, retarded the work, which was not finished 
until the sixth century. It may be well to state, for the 
sake of clearness, that the Talmud of Jerusalem is com- 
posed of the Mishna of B. Judah and the Gemara of B. 
Jochanan, while the Babylonian Talmud contains the 
Mishna of B. Judah and the Gemara of B. Asche. 

Another work, which was probably commenced about 
the sixth century, is the Massorah, which determines the 
proper method of reading and pronouncing the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Jews pretend that this art was taught by God 
Himself to Moses on Mount Sinai, and directly handed 
down by oral tradition. 

Kaicobad, who at the beginning of the sixth century 
occupied the throne of Persia, decreed that aU his subjects 
should embrace the Magian religion. This ordinance was 
especially distasteful to the Jews, and a certain rabbi 
named Meir was hardy enough to raise the standard of 
revolt ; a number of Jews followed him, but the insurrec- 
was speedily put down by the Persian monarch, who 
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Dtarched upon Zntra, where the Prince of the Captivity 
TeBided, pillaged the town and hanged the potentate, toge- 
ther with hia tator B. Chamna. In the following year, 
A.D. 681, Nanshirwan the Jnst, or as be is styled by the 
European bistoriane, Chosroes the Great, aacceeded to the 
throne, and commenced by treatmg the Israehtea with 
greater severity. 

The Jewa of Paleatine BufTered so much at the hands of 
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the Emperor Justmian Ihat the condition of their Baby- 
louan brethren looked qmte enviable in contrast with their 
own ; they accordingly sent to invite the Persian monarch 
to invade Jndea, promising to furnish him with a con- 
tingent of 60,000 men, and holding out promise of rich 
plunder in Jemsalem. 

By the payment of a large anm of money Jnatinian 
contrived to patch np a peace which lasted for seven years, 
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after which Nanshirwan again invaded Palestine; hut, 
having extended his conquests to Antioch, was compelled 
to retire hy the prowess of Belisarius, the general of the 
Boman emperor. In hoth these incursions the Jews, 
who had heen prevented by Justinian's prompt measures 
from giving their promised aid to the invader, suffered 
most severely, and on the second retreat of the Persians 
they were abandoned to the tender mercies of the masters 
they had endeavoured to betray. 

Hormuzd, or Hormisdas, Naushirwan's successor, was 
more just and merciful to his Jewish subjects, and under 
his reign they regained many of their ancient privileges, 
and reopened their schools. At his death, Chosroes 11., 
who is by some suspected of the crime of parricide, was 
prevented from ascending the throne by his own son 
Bahram, and the Jews supported the usurper in his pre- 
tensions. When, later on, Chosroes 11., with the assistance 
of Maurice, the Emperor of the Erast, regained possession 
of the throne, the Jews had to pay dearly for their impru- 
dence, and many, especially amongst those of Antioch, 
were ruthlessly put to death. The persecution was rather 
a political than a religious one, and the Jews presently 
returned to their allegiance. 

An opportunity soon occurred for putting into execution 
the long-cherished ambitious designs of Persia. Phocas 
had risen against Maurice, murdered him and his five sons, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor of Byzan- 
tium. The Jews in Palestine were furious with the 
usurper, and rendered all the assistance in their power to 
Chosroes, who was marching onwards to revenge the death 
of his protector and friend. Galilee soon yielded to the 
Persian arms, and Chosroes having made himself master 
of Jerusalem, recompensed his Jewish allies by giving up 
to their fury the persons and property of the Christian 
inhabitants. Whilst Chosroes besieged Constantinople, and 
all fht forces of Syria and Judea were withdrawn to defend 
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the capital, tiie Jews of Tyre eeized the opportomtj to 
concert a plan for the capture of that city, and the slaughter 
of the inhabitants. Forewarned in time, the Tyriana de- 
feated Uiem and drove them oat with great slanghter, not, 
however, before they bad burnt a nombei of Chrifitian 
cburchoB in the vicinity. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE GOTHIC AND MOHAMMEDAN DOMINIONS. 

Bise of Mohammedanism ; its attitnde towards Judaism— Fate of the Jews in 
Arabia— Persecntions under Tezdegird, king of Persia, and the Emperor 
Heraclius- Prosperous state of the Jews under the Caliphs— Abd-el-Melflc— 
El Mansdr— El Mehdl ; the " veiled prophet of Khorassan "— Hartln-er-Eashfd 
—El M^mtln— El W^thik bllUh and El Mutawakkilpersecutethe Jews— Fall 
of the Abbasside dynasty— The Caraites— The kingdom of Khozar— The Jews 
and the Papacy— Toleration of Pope Gregory the Great— The Jews in Spain 
— Beputed antiquity of their settlement in that country— Severe laws of the 
Gothic kings against them— Persecutions— Additional i>enalties enacted by 
the Vi8i-Gk>th kingps- The Jews are^occused of a plot to favour the invasion 
of Spain by the Saracens— King Wittiza restores the Jews to their privileges 
— Qonquest of the country by the Saracens— The Jews in France— Ferreol, 
bishop of Ug^, deprived of his diocese for favouring the Jews— Chilperic, 
"the Nero of France," and Dagobert persecute the Jews— Disturbances in 
Languedoc— The Jews in the Western Empire— The Jews in Italy— The ap- 
pearance of a false Messiah —The Saracens threaten Languedoo~-Charlemagne 
punishes the Jews for their supposed complicity in the Saracen Invasion— 
—Louis D^bonnaire favours the Jews— Charteaf the Bald— Zedeklah, the 
Jewish physician, accused of poisoning the king— Deg^ding conditions 
Imposed upon the Jews residing in France. 

ScABCELY had the world settled down into comparative 
peace after the successive revolutions caused by the inroads 
of the Goths and Vandals, than another revolution burst 
forth and spread with lightning-like rapidity over the whole 
of the eastern world. 

Mohammed had raised a protest against the prevailing 
idolatry and corruption of his people, and the cry " There 
is no god but God *' rung through the valleys of the Hejjaz. 
Hitherto the Arab tribes had been divided into small com- 
munities/ distracted by petty jealousies, and wasting their 
rude strength and warlike energies on border raids and 
cattle-lifting excursions. The eloquent enthusiast with his 
piBW and striking doctrine struck a hitherto untouched 
in their hearts, and a small number rallied round 
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his standard, to fight, not for the temporary possession of 
a coveted pasture ground, nor to revenge some comrade*s 
fall, but to battle for an idea, for a conviction. 

Even small successes beget confidence and increased con- 
viction ; and the little band of warriors fought more fiercely, 
more enthusiastically, than before. And then began to dawn 
upon them a great truth, and they learnt that, like the 
bundle of sticks in the fable, they could singly be snapped 
asunder by the weakest hand, but when firmly knitted 
together by a common bond, no man might bend them ; 
they learnt for the first time that they were a nation ; they 
began to feel their own gigantic strength, and they recog- 
nised the fact that disunion and anarchy had alone pre- 
vented that strength from displaying itself before. Moham- 
med was just such a rallying-point as they needed. He 
himself was a son of the desert, an Arab of the Arabs, 
and he knew how to make his new doctrine agreeable to 
them by clothing it in a purely Arab dress, and how to 
make his forms less distasteful by declaring them to be a 
simple reversion to the primary ordes of things. 

His religion he declared to be that of Abraham, the 
father of the Semitic race, and he accordingly looked first 
of all for support and credence from^lliat kindred branch of 
Abraham's stock, the Jews. Oi^had^j UagB iwabers had 
settled in Arabia, where, l^ th^ indtiB^ athi commeircial 
talents, they had .acquired considerable influence and 
power. As the Jews, too, indulged in longings after 
liberty, and aspirations after a restoration of the former 
glories of their kingdom, it is not to be wondered at that 
they were at the first rather dazzled by Mohammed's pro- 
posals, for we find that at the commencement of his 
mission a good understanding existed between the prophet 
and his Jewish neighbours, and that he received important 
help in the literary part of his undertal^g from several of 
their learned men. But both parties had been deceiving 
themselves. It was not for the faith of Abraham nor for 
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thd advancement of the Semitic race that Mohammed was 
fighting ; it was, whether he knew it or not, for the nnity 
and aggrandisement of the Arab race. With this the 
Jews could never sympathise; as well might it be that 
Jew and Gentile should fraternise, as that Isaac and 
Ishmael should go hand-in-hand. 

Finding that his offers and pretensions were refused, 
Mohammed turned upon the Jews and persecuted them 
with great rancour. 

The Jewish tribe of Kainoka at Medina were the first 
summoned to profess the new faith or submit to the 
alternation of death. Notwithstanding that they were 
unaccustomed to the use of arms, they made a brave 
resistance for fifteen days, but were at last beaten, plun- 
dered of all they possessed, and driven to find an asylum 
in Syria. Other tribes presently shared the same fate, 
and Judaism ceased to exist in Arabia Proper, although 
traces of a Jewish origin may still be noted in certain of 
the Bedawf tribes, particularly those in the neighbourhood 
of Kheibar, the last stronghold of which Mohammed dis- 
possessed them. 

Under the caliphs, or immediate successors of Moham- 
med, the conquests of Islam spread far and wide in an 
incredibly short space of time, and Omar, the second 
after the prophet, during his short reign of ten years sub- 
dued the whole of Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
The Jews in these countries had Httle cause to lament the 
change of masters, for although they were kept in an . 
inferior position by the " true believers," yet they by no 
means suffered such active persecution as they were made 
to do under Christian rule. A Mohammedan mosque 
rose, it is true, upon the sacred summit of Mount Moriah, 
but even that was preferable in Jewish eyes to the insult 
which the Christians had heaped upon the holy site. * 

** When Helena, the mother of Constantine^ had built 
churches at Jerusalem, the site of the rock and its neigh- 
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bonrhood bad been laid waste, and so left. But tbe 
Cbristians bad beaped dirt on tbe rock so tbat tbere was a 
large dungbill over it. And so tbe Bomans bad neglected 
it, nor given it tbat bonoor wbicb tbe Israelites bad been 
wont to pay it, and bad not built a cburcb above it, because 
' it bad been said by our Lord Jesus Cbrist in tbe Holy 
Gospel, < Bebold, your bouse sball be left unto you deso- 
late.' *' * 

In Persia tbey were clearly tbe gainers by tbe cbange. 
for wbile Yezdegird, tbe last native king of tbat country, 
bad instituted a bloody persecution against tbem, and bad 
sbut up tbeir scbools, and given over tbeir synagogues to 
tbe Magians, tbe calipbs allowed tbem freely to exercise 
tbeir religion on tbe payment of a simple tribute. 

Tbe Emperor Heraclius persecuted tbe Jews witb 
unusual animosity, and is even said to bave excited otber 
monarcbs to follow tbe same course. Before Jerusalem 
was wrested from bim by Omar be bad already expelled 
tbe Jews from tbat city, and tbe events attending tbe 
Mobammedan conquest were not likely to increase bia 
goodwill towards tbem, seeing tbat tbey bailed tbe down- 
fall of tbe Christian power witb joy, and doubtless lent a 
willing band to tbe iconoclastic Moslems in despoiling 
Cbristian cburcbes. 

In tbe eigbtb, and part of tbe ninth, centuries tbe 
Oriental Jews, although disturbed by the dissensions which 
continually arose amongst their Mohammedan conquerors, 
yet enjoyed perfect civil and religious liberty under the 
early calipbs. 

During the reigns of Omar and Abd-el-Melfk, a Jew bad 

charge of the important trust of tbe coinage. In the 

reign of !E!1 Mansur, the second of the Abbasside dynasty 

.and tbe founder of the city of Bagdad, the Jews enjoyed 

great prosperity, and many of their rabbis rose to a high 

at tbe court of these calipbs, where learning was 

♦ EutTchius* History, 
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always welcomed and rewarded. El Mansdr entrusted the 
JewB in hia dominiona with the office of collecting the 
heavy fines which he levied npon all Christians ; we can 
imagine how the Jews would exercise their functions, espe- 
cially upon the " ecclesiastics, monks, hermits, ' those who 
stood on colnmns,' " and other fanatics, who are eipressly 
mentioned in the Law, 
Under the caliphs the Jewish schools of Sura and Pom- 




beditha were in their most flomishing condition, and the 
Princes of the Captivity regained something like their 
former state, and were recognised as the Intimate repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish people in all intercourse with the 
government. 

El Mehdi, the successor of El Mansur, forced th^ 
Jews either to embrace Mohammedamsm or to wear a 
distinctive dress. It was in his reign that the impostor 
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Hakfm, sumamed El Mokanna, or " the veiled," ap- 
peared in Ehorassan, and, by his pretended miracles, 
drew after him a large number of followers. He is said 
to have been a Jew by birth. His story and tragic end 
are familiar to the English reader from the version given 
by Moore, in " Lalla Rookh," under the title of " the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan," and which in the main 
reproduces the historical circumstances of the case. 

Harun-er-Bashid, the next caliph, is also familiar to us 
as the hero of many tales in the ** Arabian Nights," and as 
the ally of Charlemagne. This prince was a great patron 
of letters, and particularly favoured the Jews, one of 
whom, named Isaac, was actually chosen ambassador 
between the caliph and the court of France. 

El Mamun was the greatest patron of literature and 
learning amongst the Mohammedan sovereigns. Under 
his auspices all the principal Hebrew works were trans- 
lated into Arabic. During his reign the famous Jewish 
impostor Musa appeared, claiming to be the great Hebrew 
legislator himself risen from the dead. 

El Wathik billah showed himself less tolerant than his 
predecessors, and humiliated the Jews by certain degrading 
regulations which he imposed upon them, as, for instance, 
that they should wear a leathern girdle and not be allowed 
to ride upon horses, but only upon asses or mules. 

El Mutawakkil, brother and successor of El Wathik, 
treated the Jews with even greater severity, and imposed 
upon them even more ignominious conditions, many of 
which have not been removed, even to the present day. 

The successors of El Mutawakkil continued to treat 
their Hebrew subjects with the same harshness and con- 
tempt until Ahmed Ibn Tulun, governor of Egypt, revolted 
in the year 868, and gave the death-blow to the 'Abbasside 
dynasty, already weakened by defections in other parts of 
the empire. But, with the exception of such vexatious 
•xiactments as those of the later 'Abbasside caliphs, the 
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Je^s enjoyed unexampled prosperity under the rule of 
their Mohammedan masters. The effects of this long 
interval of peace and security soon began to show itself in 
the expansion of their minds and their greater freedom of 
thought and inquiiy. Talmudical decisions and Babbinical 
authority began to be called in question, and the sect of 
Caraites, who reject all but the Law of Moses pure and 
simple, began to assume formidable dimensions; they 
have been aptly called the Protestants of Judaism. 

The Caraites ultimately settled at Jerusalem, where a 
flourishing community of them exists at the present day ; 
branches of the same sect are also found widely spread 
over various countries of the world, especially in Poland 
and the east of Europe. 

Jewish writers tell a strange story of the rise of a. 
Jewish kingdom on the west of the Caspian Sea during: 
the eighth century. The name of the country was Khozar,. 
and was inhabited by a Turkoman tribe, which, having: 
exchanged nomadic life for agriculture and commerce, had.. 
attd.hied to considerable importance. One of the kings,. 
Btjflto, became a convert from heathenism to Judaism^ 
and his dynasty lasted for two centuries and a half. The^ 
whole question is, however, involved in considerable ob* 
scuHty, and many writers doubt even the existence of the 
kingdom. 

Several of the popes of Kome showed a toleration 
towards the Jews strangely in contrast with the bigoted 
violence of the secular sovereigns contemporary with them. 
Pope Gregory the Great is a notable instance of this 
clemency towards the oppressed nation, and though he 
earnestly sought after their conversion, he endeavoured 
to bring it about by conciliatory and legitimate measures. 

In Sicily he ordained that such Jews as would consent 
to receive baptism should be excused a third of their 
imposts; and he everywhere exhorted the clergy to set 
before them an example of Christian moderation, and to 

Q 2 
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seek to win th^ over to the fold of Christ by the exerolBS 
of Vboao virtacB which the blessed Saviour had inculcated. 
Penecntioii and misguided zeal he denounced in the 
stroi^eBt terms ; and he even went the length of repri- 
manding the Bishop of Terrcina for having interfered 
with certain Jews of his diocese in their possession of 
a synagogue authorised by law. Against one practice he 




firmly set his face, and that was, the holding of CbriBtian 
Biavea by Jewish masters. The laws against this nefarious 
traffic he put in force with great vigoor, and decreed that 
■U Jewish slaves who embraced Christianity should, ipto 

become free. 

"histoijr of the Jews in Spain would require a 
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volume of itself to do the subject justice, and I can only 
briefly glance at its principal features. At the period 
which we are now discussing an immense colony 'of Jews 
existed in the Spanish peninsula, the origin of which is 
involved in considerable obscurity, and Jewish writers 
pretend to trace it back to as remote a date as the reign 
of King Solomon, and profess to have discovered at 
Seguntum, in the fifteenth century, the sepulchre of 
Adoniram, with an inscription containing the following 
words, in the Hebrew language and characters: ''The 
Sepulchre of Adoniram, the servant of King Solomon, 
who came hither to collect the tribute.*' • 

Becared, the first Gothic king, found them a pros- 
perous and wealthy community, and he did all in his 
power, by the promulgation of cruel and unjust laws, to 
humiliate and ruin them. They were forbidden tq exer- 
cise any of the distinctive rites of their religion, and were 
declared incapable of bearing witness against Christians. 
The last measure was, of course, equivalent to giving a 
general licence to maltreat and pillage them, and they 
could hot obtain redress, because they were incompetent 
to testify to their wrongs. These laws did not at first 
come into active operation^ the Jews having, it appears, 
bribed the king largely to suspend them. 

Sisebut, the fourth king after Becared, sternly enforced 
them, and even added other and more grievous clauses. 
Without consulting the bishops, and even in spite of their re- 
monstrances, he commenced a fiery persecution against the 
Jews, imprisoning all their chief men and confiscating the 
property of all who refused to be baptized. It is said that 
the Spanish king was instigated to this barbarous conduct 
by the Emperor Heraclius, to whom it had been predicted 
that his empire should fall by the hands of the circum- 
cised, and who, being ignorant of the Mohammedan move- 
ment which was shortly to fulfil the prophecy, cherished 

♦ 1 Kuigs iv. 6, v. 13, 
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an unrelenting sereriiy against all Uie Hebrew race. The 
Jews atteoq»ted to lemonatrate with the sovereign, and 
ft itnuige controversy took place between the suppliants 
and their royal opp roo s o r, the details of which have come 
down to ns. 

The Israelites adduced the ezanqde of Joshna, who, 
they said, did not enforce the Canaanites to embrace the 
Mosaic law, to which the king replied, '* That all those who 
were not baptized would perish everlastingly, and he was 
determined to avert such a calamity as fur as possible." 
The Jews humbly represented that just as the Jews who had 
despised the Promised Land were sufficiently punished by 
being excluded from it, so his majesty might, in their case, 
be content with the punishment of exclusion firom eternal 
life, which upon the whole they would prefer to risk rather 
than submit to the terms proposed to them. Upon this, 
Sisebut, as a last clinching argument, threw them all into 
prison. It is said that 90,000 persons consented to become 
nominal Christians to save their lives and property, while 
others made their escape into France and Africa, in the 
former of which countries they were promptly robbed, 
tortured, and murdered, with a similar benevolent motive. 
The Spanish clergy strongly disapproved of these harsh 
and brutal measures, and Isador, Bishop of Seville, and 
President of the Fourth Council of Toledo, declared such 
laws to be contrary to the true spirit of Christianity. 
After reprobating forced conversion in no measured terms 
the council somewhat Hlogically ordained that all those 
whom persecution had compelled to become Christians 
should be kept to the profession of their new religion. 
Suintila renewed the persecution, and in: order to bring 
the clergy over to his views and obtain their co-operation, 
he convened the Sixth Council of Toledo. The worthy 
ecclesiastics thus assembled praised the zeal of Suintila 
and prescribed a form of oath by which every king on his 
ion bound himself, under pain of anathema, to 
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execute tlie laws against the Jews. 3%te successiye sove- 
reigns of Spain obeyed this edict only too well, and a new 
decree of the Yisi-Gkiih kings gave still fortlier. effect 
to the laws by pronouncing coq^nd punishment, banish- 
ment, and confiscation of property, against all Jews who 
refused to embraee the Christian faith. Former laws had 
imposed the penalty of death, and this very severity had 
frustrated their aims ; the new enactment mitigated the 
penalty to a hundred lashes on the naked body, in addi- 
tion to banishment and forfeiture of goods. 

A succession of such enactments reduced the Hebrews 
almost to desperation, and there is probably some truth 
in the accusatioil that they had entered into treasonable 
correspondence with the Saracens, whose army was already 
appearing on the opposite coast of AMca. It was reported 
that a widely-spread plot existed throughout the country 
to introduce the Moslems and overthrow the Christian 
religion. The ramour easily obtained credence, and a law 
was hastily passed exceeding even the previous ones in 
severity. The Hebrews were to be seized, sold into 
slavery and distributed throughout the country ; all pro- 
perty owned by Jews was to be confiscated, and all the 
children under seven years of age were to be taken from 
their parents and brought up as Christians. This acted 
Hke the proverbial '^ last feather '' on the camel's back, and 
the Jews took flight en masse, 

Wittiza, the next king, attempted to conciliate the 
much-wronged Hebrews, and to the astonishment and 
annoyance of the Boman clergy, compelled a Council at 
Toledo, with an archbishop at its head, to sanction his new 
laws, restoring the rights of citizenship to the Jews. But 
the act of policy and humanity came , too late. The 
Saracens, at once the protectors and avengers of the chil- 
dren of Israel, were at the door ; how it fared with the 
latter under the Mohammedan dominion in Spain we shall 
narrate in a subsequent chapter. 
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In France the state of the Jews was little better than in 
Spain, and &om the very commencement of the kingdom 
law9 and edicts bad been framed against them. In ad. 
S40 Childebert prohibited them from appearing in the 
streets of Paris daring the season of Lent, and the 
Council of Orleans about the same time promulgated a 




similar edict, which obtained thronghont the greater part 

of the coontr;. 

Langoedoo was the province in which the Israelites 

1 most nnmerons and most prosperous, and Ferreol, 

1 oi UEea, was deprived of his diocese for attempt- 

t them b; lair and conciliatory means. On 
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being restored some years later the bishop determined to 
avoid snch an unpopular course for the future, and drove 
every Jew out of his diocese. 

Avitus, Bishop of Clermont, made great eflforts for the 
conversion of the Jews, and succeeded in obtaining nume- 
rous proselytes. One of these being publicly insulted by 
a member of his own race, the populace were so exaspe- 
rated that, although the presence of the bishop prevented 
the offender from being murdered on the spot, yet his 
authority could not restrain the mob from demohshing 
the synagogue ; so high did popular feeling run on the 
occasion that the great mass of Jews in the neighbourhood 
submitted to baptism rather than incur the £a.te that 
threatened them. 

Chilperic, ** the Nero of France," as he is called, was a 
man of detestable character, and was also a would-be theolo- 
gian, and the author of several treatises on doctrinal subjects. 
Having in vain endeavoured to convince a Jew by argument 
of the error of his ways, his majesty threw his opponent 
into prison, where he was barbarously murdered. 

This was the signal for a fierce persecution, by which 
means many promising converts were added to the Church. 

Dagobert was a monarch of even more atrocious cha- 
racter than his predecessor, and sought to atone for his 
misdeeds by the same means — persecution of the Jews ; 
then, perhaps, a ready passport to clerical favour and plenary 
indulgence. 

All Jews were commanded to renounce their religion or 
quit the kingdom, but their frequent appearance in the 
subsequent history of France shows that the edict was 
never rigidly enforced. 

Wamba, king of the Goths, issued a decree of banish- 
ment against all Jews in the province of Languedoc, which 
he governed. Strange to say, a certain abbot named 
Baymire joined with the court of Toulouse, and took up 
arms to oppose this despotic measure. The king sent an 
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anny under Count Paul, his favourite, to suppress the re- 
bellion, but the general, having reached the scene of action, 
joined his forces with those of the insurgents, took Nar- 
bonne, and caused himself to be crowned king. Not long 
afterwards he was defeated and condemned to death, and the 
king, Wamba, revenged himself for the troubles whieh the 
Jews had brought upon him by persecuting them with 
bitter animosity, and driving them forth from his kingdom. 
Notwithstanding these calamities the Jewish academy at 
Lunel continued to flourish during the seventh century, 
and subsequently acquired great celebrity, many illustrious 
rabbis having belonged to it. 

In the eighth century the "Western Empire was the 
theatre of a civil war, caused by the dissensions of two op- 
posing parties in the Church, the Iconoclasts and the 
worshippers of images. The Jews were suspected of being 
the instigators of the quarrel, and Leo the Isaurian, the 
Greek emperor, punished them by compelling them to sub- 
scribe to all the formularies and ceremonies of the Church. 
When the Iconoclast party ultimately triumphed, the Jews 
were forced not only to renew their obligations of outward 
conformity, but to call down upon themselves awful curses 
if they secretly profaned any of the holy Christian rites. 

Leo's successor, Nicephorus, relaxed these severities 
and refrained from molesting the Jews. Michael, the next 
emperor, whose creed was of an extremely eclectic, not to 
say incongruous character, showed himself especially favour- 
able to his Jewish subjects. 

In Italy and Spain the Jews fared badly during the 
eighth and ninth centuries. About 724 their troubles were 
increased, if not caused, by their own credulity in follow- 
ing one Serenus, who proclaimed himself the Messiah, and 
led an immense number of his compatriots to Palestine to 
share with him the kingdom of the Holy Land. 

"When they returned to Spain from their wild-goose 
i those who did not perish on the journey found 
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that the Christians had taken possession of all the property 
which they had left behind. 

Languedoc as well as part of Spain was in the power of 
the Yisi- Goths ; but the greater portion of Spain had been 
invaded and subjugated by the Saracens. The Arabs 
now began to make frequent incursions into Languedoc, 
and on one occasion, traversing Narbonne, they actually 
penetrated as far as Lyons, devastating the country on 
their march. 

It is said that this invasion was brought about by the 
Jews, who had invoked the aid of the Mohammedans in 
order to destroy the Christian power. Whether these ac- 
cusations were true or not it is difficult to decide ; at any 
rate they served as a pretext for persecution, and Chai'le- 
magne's first act, after having reconquered Toulouse and 
driven the Moslems from French territory, was to inflict 
grievous punishment upon his Jewish subjects. He at 
first threatened to exterminate them altogether, but he ap- 
pears to have been content with executing some of their 
head men, and making the others submit to a degrading 
ceremony, namely, a slap on the face three times a-year 
at the hands of the bishop, and obliging them to pay each 
three pounds of wax a-year towards lighting the church. 
Subsequently, Charlemagne seems to have treated the 
Jews with greater lenity, and we find that even when they 
openly boasted that they were in the habit of purchasing 
the sacred ecclesiastical vessels from the bishop and 
abbots, it was upon the corrupt clergy, and not upon 
these Jewish dealers, that the king's wrath fell. 

Louis Debonnaire openly favoured the Jews, allowed 
them to build synagogues, and granted them many other 
privileges. This was, no doubt, due in a great measure to 
the influence which Zedekiah, a Hebrew physician, had ob- 
tained over the sovereign. The favour and privileges which 
they thus enjoyed aroused the jealousy of the Christians, 
and Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, endeavoured to counteract 
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the effect of royal protection by the thunders of ecclesias- 
tical denunciation. The Jews were forbidden not only to 
purchase Christian slaves, but also to engage in any traffic 
on Sundays and fast-days. The Hebrews complained to the 
king, and were immediately reinstated in all their former 
rights and privileges. In vain did the bishop protest, and 
even appear in person before the monarch to plead his 
cause ; Louis refused to grant him an interview except 
for the purpose of taking leave. To such extraordinary 
credit had the Jews risen in the reign of this monarch 
that many Christians kept the Jewish Sabbath, and fre- 
quented the synagogues, preferring the sermons of the 
rabbis to those of their own ignorant monks ; it is even 
asserted that a certain deacon, named Paudo, left the 
Christian Church to officiate in the synagogue. 

Under Charles the Bald, the Jewish influence began to 
wane, and a certain French bishop, named Kemy, ordered 
the clergy of his diocese to preach every Saturday in the 
Jewish synagogues. An appeal to the king had no other 
effect than that of provoking an edict to extend this prac- 
tice over the whole of the kingdom, and the conversion of 
many Hebrew children was the result. Not long after this 
the king died. Zedekiah, the physician who had enjoyed 
so much power during the preceding reign, was accused of 
having poisoned him ; the other members of his race were 
suspected of complicity in the plot, and a pretext was thus 
afforded for new persecutions. No public misfortune or 
reverse could ever happen without the Jews being, of 
course, at the bottom of it, — it was convenient to have a 
scape-goat, something on which to vent the national ill- 
humour ; accordingly, when the Normans began to make 
incursions into the French territory, and Bordeaux and 
other places fell into their hands, the Jews were accused of 
having betrayed the towns into the hands of the enemy, 
and Charlemagne's edict was once more put in force. The 
or chief magistrate, however, received the blow in 
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the name of all his compatriots. In the provinces they 
were suhjected to still greater indignities hy the fanatical 
populace, and at Beziers, in Languedoc, it was a common 
amusement to stone the Jews by way of celebrating the 
Easter festivities. They were ultimately freed from these 
outrages on payment of a tax to the bishop. 



CHAPTER Xm. 






IDDLK AQEB. 



Hlierin— El Biikein bl amr UUb and Bnlton Jela: ed Ddulfli penecuta U 



While the Western world was involved in the darkness of 
ignorance and anperstition, literature, learning, and pltilo- 
Bophy were, as we have seen, cnltivated in the East, and 
mnnificently patronised by the Mohommedan caliphs. 
That the Jewish schools were in the foremost rank, and wer« 
especially snccessful in their cultivation of the sciences, is 
proved by the many valnahle Hebrew treatises which hare 
come down to us. Intellectnal supremacy naturally pro- 
voked impatience of political servitude ; but in their efforts 
at emancipation they were less succeBsful. One of the 
PrinceH of the Captivity named David, contrived, the 
'fiwinb iQBtcirifinB tell ns, to free his countrymen from the 

te which they paid to the caliphs. But hisjootives 
too Boon apparent ; he desired himself to ezercisft 

despotic authority over his countrymen by releasing 
horn which he had gained so much credit. Con- 
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stant quarrels between himself and the heads of the schools 
were the result, and the Jewish community, divided 
against itself, sustained many and serious evils. 

In the year 1037 the celebrated Eabbi Sherira died at 
Pherutz Schibbur. He was the founder of a new school in 
that town, had been elected Prince of the Captivity, and 
enjoyed such a reputation for wisdom and learning that 
Hebrews from all quarters of the world came to consult 
him, and bestowed upon him the proud title of **the 
most excellent of all excellent ones." 

At the commencement of the eleventh century, the 
Fatemite Caliph El Hakem hi amr lUah came to the 
throne of Egypt. This prince, who at the time of his ac- 
cession was a mere child, reigned for twenty-five years, 
during which time he succeeded in perpetrating more fol- 
lies, atrocities, and blasphemies than any one man in the 
history of the world. He was the founder of the Syrian 
sect of the Druses, who still worship him as a god ! The 
Jews were especial objects of his mad and vindictive 
caprice : ** He ordered that they should wear blue robes, 
and Christians black, and in order to mark them yet 
more distinctively, that both should wear black turbans. 
Christians, moreover, were at first ordered to wear wooden 
stirrups, with crosses round their necks, while the Jews 
were compelled to carry round pieces of wood, to signify 
the head of the golden calf which they had worshipped in 
the desert." * 

The accession of the Sultan Jelal ed Dauleh to the 
caliphate, under the name of El Eaim bi amr Blah, was a 
black day to the Jews. Other caliphs of the house of 
'Abbas had fiEtvpured the Hebrew race ; this prince resolved 
upon exterminating them altogether. With this design he 
shut up the schools, banished the professors, and put to 
death the Prince of the Captivity. Many historians date 
from this time the extinction of that office ; but Benjamin 

* Besant and Palmer's " Jerosalem," p. 129. 
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of Tndela, a Jewish pilgrim of ihe twelfth centnr;, foimd 
in Persia one of these chiefs, who boasted his descent 
from the prophet S&mnel. This proves the fallacy of the 
Jewish assertion that all the Princes of the Captivity were 
of the lineage of David. As we do not meet with the 
Princes of the Captivity in history after the eleventh century 
we may conclnde that their authority had become extinct, 
and that the empty title alone remiuned. 




The Jews who were thns expelled from the East passed 
throngh A£ica to Spain, where the Mohammedan caliphs 
who owed their conquest of the Spanish peninsula to 
Jewish influence gave them a cordial reception ; hatred of 
the Christian formed also a common bond of nnity be- 
the two peoples, and the period of the Mohammedan 
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dominioQ in Spain forms the brlgliteat epoch in later 
Jewish history. 

Ab many of their learned men attained to great favour at 
the court of the Baracen monarchs, the Jewish literature of 
these times presents a more flouriBhiDg aspect than it had 
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ever before worn It was now indeed breakmg through 

the trammels of tradition and venturing mto the wide fields 
of general hterature. For the first time, too, in their his- 
tory, the Jews began to employ a language other than 
Hebrew in their writings, and Arabic became the meiium 
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in which they expressed their ideas. But althongh they 
made this great progress in general literatnre, the Talmud, 
the basis of their law and religions observance, and even 
the role and goide of their daily lives, was practically so 
little known that the Spanish schools were compelled to 
send to the Babylonian academies to decide difficult points 
of controversy. To remedy this defect, and possibly to 
gratify his own curiosity as well, El Hakem, one of the 
Mohammedan sultans of Cordova, caused a translation to 
be made into Arabic of the entire Talmud. When the 
Spanish kingdom was torn by wars and revolutions, the 
Jews knew how to profit even by such events. Eabbi 
Samuel Levi, secretary and prime minister of the king of 
Granada, became prince of his nation, and by his influ- 
ence and talents raised it to an almost unexampled pitch 
of prosperity. At his death he was succeeded by his son» 
who was unfortunately as proud and overbearing as his 
father had been humble and unassuming ; these qualities 
brought upon him the detestation of all his compatriots. 

The prosperity of the Hebrews in Spain received about 
the middle of the eleventh century a rude shock. One of 
their most learned Babbis conceived the mad scheme of 
converting all the Mohammedans to Judaism, by means of 
the Arabic version of the Talmud. The fierce but slum- 
bering fanaticism of the Moslem monarch was aroused ; 
Babbi Joseph Hallevi, the well-meaning but misguided 
rabbi, was seized and put to death, and a violent persecu- 
tion of the whole community followed, to which 100,000 
families are said to have fallen victims. Happily El 
Hakem*s successors upon the throne of Granada did not 
follow his bloody example. 

Under Ferdinand, the Jews had an escape even nar- 
rower than that experienced at Granada. This prince 
was preparing to make war upon the Saracens, and con- 
Cttving that heaven might be propitiated by a persecution 

{b6 Israelites, would have driven them out of his o^m 
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dominions, but that the Pope, Alexander 11., interposed 
his authority and dissuaded the king from carrying out his 
unjust measure. Alfonso, Ferdinand's successor, alarmed 
at the increasing power of the Saracens, endeavoured to 
gain the Jews over to his side, experience having shown 
him that from their pecuniary resources they were valu- 
able allies, and that against a Moslem foe they could be 
formidable enemies. The Pope, Gregory, remonstrated 
with the king for his indulgence to the enemies of Christ, 
but, for once in a way, a Spanish king laughed at the 
thunders of the Church. 

Pedro I., grandson of Alfonso, although constantly 
instigated against the Jews by Nicholas of Valentia, 
refused to appease ecclesiastical rancour with the blood of 
peaceful citizens. The crusades, however, made Pedro's 
clemency of little avail, and thousands of Jews were 
massacred in every part of Spain by the furious soldiers 
of the Cross. 

But in spite of all these troubles and persecutions the 
schools of Spain produced many learned men during the 
11th century, eminent alike for literature and science. 

About the end of the 11th century, St. Ladislas, king 
of Hungary, prohibited the Jews from marrying Christian 
women or purchasing Christian slaves ; Coloman, his suc- 
cessor, renewed this edict, but still permitted them the 
privilege of purchasing and cultivating the land under the 
jurisdiction of a bishop. 

In Germany they had risen to a most flourishing condi- 
tion, and had synagogues in all the principal towns, 
especially in Treves^ Cologne, Metz, and Frankfort. In 
Bohemia, too, they were well received by the people. In 
the provinces they did not fare so well, and a certain 
priest named Godeschal, or Gotschalk, inspired by the 
success of Peter the Hermit, preached a crusade on his 
own account against the Jews at home. Many of the 
princes connived at the doings of the impostor and of 
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Thai ensskSns scmj was "rsTt* sopcoiir ^ &e faflovers 
c£ GoGcffiilk. <'fcnFr in isse^mu or kosazizlfcT, and on 
}assr waj ^irnszTi E^zrrrpe dbsj rxd^LissIj dsa^bXsnd all 
^e — gntFmw ct Chr^ " wlunn ibsj encoimiaed. It is 
CEsbsisai ^na2 ao kss ti*Aii l^^OOO Jews poished in 
TT.^^iPTi^ aLcQf . To the creifis d hamaa zuUare it must 
he ccmiffiBeii thas tibf wretehai chfLlrQi of Israel foimd 
SQioe to ii«£p tfrffn ixi diis trme of need, and the Tenerable 
prelatas id Haysice and Spires did not shiink from 
laisEng ti&or TOfices against the erfcascs that were being 
committed in the name of Cfazist, and eren afforded the 
safierers an asriom in their own episcopal pahices. 

After a siege of fire weeks the Crosaders took Jem- 
sakm hj >*f*ff"^ ftnd at once eommoiced an indiscri- 
minate Blf"g***^ of the inhabitants. "As for the Jews 
within the dtj, they had fled to their synagogae, which 
the Christians set on fire and so bnmed them all."* 

The seeond crusade under the Emperor Conrad and 
iKyois Tn., king of France, seemed likely to lead to re- 
aimilar to those of the first expedition, as fiur as 

^ Bewmt and Palmer's ** Jernsalem/' p. 187. 
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the Jews were concerned, for the hermit Bodolph was 
traversing the Bhenish provinces and urging the German 
princes to exterminate all who did not profess the Chris- 
tian faith. As other preachers took np the same cry, the 
Jews in terror fled to Nuremberg and other towns, where 
the emperor accorded them a favourable reception. The 
excellent St. Bernard and other prelates warmly denounced 
the intolerance of the hermit, and used strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts to save the Jews from the imminent danger 
which threatened them. 

But the fury which the crusades had inspired was not 
confined to the line of the Crusaders' march ; everywhere 
throughout Europe the people raged and clamoured for 
the blood of the " deicides," and swore that the name of 
Israel should be wiped out of the book of human remem- 
brance. 

Benjamin of Tudela, a learned Jew who visited various 
countries in the 12th century, with a view of ascertaining 
the condition of his compatriots throughout the world, 
gives us some very interesting details of their condition 
in the East, although we must, of course, make some 
allowance for exaggeration in the author's avowed object 
of glorifying the Hebrew nation. Throughout the East he 
found his brethren flourishing and happy, exercising theii' 
religion without let or hindrance, and possessing many 
beautiful synagogues. At Bassora alone, one of the 
islands on the Tigris, there were 4,000 Hebrew inha- 
bitants ; and at Mosul, on the site of the ancient Nineveh, 
there were 7,000. In the latter town resided Zaccheus, 
who eiyoyed the title of Prince of the Captivity, and a 
Jewish astronomer named Beren Al Pheres, who, Ben- 
jamin tells us, was chaplain to the Mussulman king, Zein 
ed Din. The famous schools of Pumbeditha, Sora, and 
Nahardea, were still in existence, although they had lost 
much of their ancient splendour and importance. Pum- 
beditha contained only a few learned rabbis, with some 
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2,000 rtodeniB cfefoted, far iiiemart put^ ta tiie rtmiT of 
die law. Sora had dwindled down to tiie »BufitL3iL of a 
onall aeadesLj, and Xaiiardea was rgmarfcaMe only for a 
fjnagDgne bnOt of rtoiiea brongiit fimm. Jernaalon. 

The MohammedBzi eoart of Spain had attracted so 
wmnj ci HiB leamed Jews ta the West, that the BabyicHiian 
academies patnrany hegaa to decline. Bat, al&Ji^ tbe 
nhius woe so few m AsEia, the Jewisii eanimxnitj itself was 
laa^. At Bagdad our trxfeQa' fixmd abont a thnoaaTwl 
Jews and tw&xtj-tsi^xt synagognes; their affiurs beii^ 
directed bj ten trffaonab, each nnder Use presidency of a 
Jewsh noble. These dd^, howerer, all ob^ied tibe Prince 
of the CaptmtT, aboot whose pomp and importance Ben- 
jamin gives some emnoos details. Jewish authors hare 
always insisted i^<ki the contimxity of this office, and the 
descent from David of all who held it ; bnt I haye before 
had occasion to r«nark that these pretensions are, to say 
the least, donbtM, and Benjamin of Tndela's testimony 
i^on ibis point most be receiyed with considerable 



In the ne^hboarhood of the ancient Babylon the Jews 
were Tory nnmerous, and a little farther eastward stOl, on 
the banks of the rirer Chobar, he foond no less than sixty 
synagogues; here, too, he saw the tomb of the prophet 
'Kx Atiply iduch both Jews and Persians alike regarded 
with Tenoration. 

In Egypt the Jews were very nomeroos, and Benjamin 
eoanted 90,000 in one town on the Ethiopian frontier. 
The chiefe of all the Egyptian synagc^es resided at 
Cairo, where they watched over the interests of their 

nation. 

In the Holy Land itself they were not in so flourishing 
a state. At Tyre, abont 400 Jews resided, who were 
nearly aU em^ployed in gkss works, and in Jerusalem itself 
tbHa wen imI more than 200. In the other towns of 

mre eqnallj poorly represented; but in 
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Upper Galilee he fonnd a larger number. It will be re- 
membered th&t after the deatractioii of Jemsalem mauy 
sought refuge ia that proTince, where they fonuded the 
famoua school of Tiberias. The Samaritans at the time of 
Benjamin's visit bad abandoned their ancient capital ; about 
200 had retired to Ciesarea, and 100 were residing at 
Sichem (Nablons). Here they acrapolonsly observed all 




their feasts and offered sacriGce upon Mount Oerizim. 
Nablons baa ever since remained tbe seat of the Sama- 
ritan religion, and a small commonity of that people 
remains there to the present day. The sacrifices npon 
Gerizim had fiUlen into abeyance for some centories, bnt 
they were resumed a few years itgo as a commercial spe- 
colatioD to attract tourists. 
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In Greece they were neither nnmerons nor wealthy, but 
lived in comparative tranquillity. At Constantinople, the 
Emperor Theodosins had granted them the suburbs of 
Galata and Pera, where some 2,000 resided. There were 
also 500 Canutes in the imperial city, but their quarter 
was divided by a wall from that of the other Jews. 

Benjamin next passed through Italy. In the republics 
of Genoa and Pisa, he tells us, the Jews were oppressed 
and kept in subjection; but in the other parts of the 
country, and even in fanatical Home itself, they were pros- 
perous and wealthy. 

In Germany, with the exception of the Bhenish pro- 
vinces, they had little to complain of; and in France, 
though not numerous, they were wealthy and possessed 
several important academies. 

The clemency and humanity of St. Bernard operated 
very beneficially for the Jewish nation, and, owing chiefly 
to his influence, the Pope, Innocent 11., treated them 
with great toleration. His successor, Alexander HI., 
extended to them the same favour and countenance. 

In Spain, during the 12th century, the Jews enjoyed 
considerable privileges. One of them, named Joseph, was 
Prime Minister to Alphonso VIII. ; he rose to great in- 
fluence at the court of the Spanish monarch, and sur- 
rounded himself with all the pomp and equipage of a 
grandee. He fell a victim to the treachery of one of his 
own creatures, named Gonzala, who, having incurred the 
just displeasure of his master, thought to escape the con- 
sequences of his misdeeds by the ruin of his benefactor. 
This traitor succeeded in arousing the cupidity of the 
king, and under pretence of filling the coffers of the state, 
induced him to hand over to him six of the principal 
Jews ; these the ruffian at once put to death and confibs- 
cated their property. Not long afterwards Gonzala offered 
a much larger sum for twenty others ; but the king himself 
confiscated their property, though he was merciful enough to 
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spare their lives. At length Gonzala was thrown into 
prison, and the persecution ceased. Alphonso had another 
motive for his clemency. He was violently in love with 
a yonng and beantiful Jewess named Eachel, and her 
people profited by the influence which she had obtained 
over the king's mind. Their pride and insolence, however, 
so exasperated the clergy and the court, that Eachel was 
assassinated ; notwithstanding the loss of their patroness, 
the Jews still contrived to maintain a considerable portion 
of their power. 

The 12th century produced many eminent Jewish 
writers and commentators upon the Holy Scriptures ; but 
none attained to such an eminence as the celebrated 
Moses Maimonides. He was bom at Cordova in the year 
1181, of an illustrious Jewish family claiming descent 
from King David. His brilliant talents and, perhaps, 
more than all, his intimate and friendly relations with his 
master the celebrated Arab philosopher, Ibn Kiih (Aver- 
roes), had aroused the jealousy of his co-religionists, and 
his writings, especially the Moreh Nerochim (the guide to 
those in doubt), raised up for him a crowd of antagonists. 
This work has for its object the explanation of difficult 
passages of Scripture, and professes to distinguish between 
those which are to be taken in a literal sense, and those 
which are ta be understood as allegorical. Maimonides 
also contended that the law of Moses, though Divine in 
origin, was founded on the universal principles of reason 
and justice, and this doctrine was distasteful to the rabbis. 
But his crowning heresy was that he failed to display the 
usual superstitious respect for the Talmud, and the Jewish 
doctors, with Eabbi Solomon of Montpellier at their head, 
undertook to defend that recondite and incongruous 
volume against the daring theologian. The most obvious 
weapon to employ was that which fanatical priestly fac- 
tions have generally made use of against reformers, viz., 
personal abuse. This the rabbis employed as freely against 
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Maimonides as the Roman Catholics did against Lnther, 
acting np to the trae spirit of the Arabic proverb, '* Dirt 
thrown at a wall, if it does not stick, will leave its mark." 
All their abnse, however, could not prevent the name of 
Maimonides from being handed down to posterity as one 
of the brightest ornaments of Jewish literature. 

The rabbis of Narbonne, led by the famous David 
Eimchi, warmly defended Maimonides, who was at length 
compelled to leave Spain and seek refage in Egypt, where 
he enjoyed the favour of the sultan and established a 
school. 

In spite of the number of learned men which Judaism 
in the 12th century produced, their common folk were 
still so ignorant as to be continually led away by impos- 
tors and enthusiasts ; and pseudo-messiahs appeared from 
time to time in various countries and brought many evils, 
not only on their credulous followers, but upon the Hebrew 
nation at large. One of these, an Arab Jew, in 1167, 
boldly went before the sovereign and declared that he was 
a prophet sent by God. The king asked him to prove his 
mission by a sign ; to this he at once consented, and re- 
quested that his head might be cut off, assuring his 
majesty that he would immediately come to life again. 
The king took him at his word, but it is needless to 
add that the poor madman never fulfilled his part of the 
contract. 

We pass now to the consideration of the state of the 
Jews in England. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
period at which they were established in this kingdom ; 
but it would seem that they were already numerous at the 
time of the Norman Conquest. 

A colony of Hebrews from Rouen purchased from William 
the Conqueror the right to settle in Great Britain. In 
the feudal ages the Jews were the most wealthy and the 
best educated of all the secular classes. The financial 
operations of the country also were entirely in their hands. 
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and so completely had they the control of conunerce, that 
the very vessels and ornaments of the Christian churches 
were purchased ixom Jewish manufactories. 

William Kufus showed himself very favourable to the 
Jews, and being himself a godless man, he encouraged 
them to dispute with the clergy, declaring that he would 
embrace the religion of whichever side should have 
the best of the argument. During this reign the Jews 
were a very powerful and even aggressive section of the 
community. 

Henry 11. also favoured and protected them, and some 
idea of their wealth and influence may be formed from the 
fact, that in the year 1188 the parliament assembled at 
Northampton taxed the Jews at £60,000 to provide for 
the expenses of the war, while the Christians of the king- 
dom were altogether only required to contribute £70,000. 
It is true that this taxation may as likely indicate the 
tyranny of the parliament as the number or opulence of 
the Jews. 

On the accession of Richard I., the Jews, anxious to 
obtain the favour of the new king, came in crowds from* 
all parts of the kingdom to assist at his coronation, bring- 
ing rich presents with them. The clergy and the court 
gave out that the Jews had formed a conspiracy to be- 
witch the king, and they were consequently excluded from 
Westminster Abbey at the time of the coronation. Some 
few, actuated by curiosity to view the pageant, contrived 
to slip into the abbey with the crowd, but being detected 
they took to flight, and were pursued by the infuriated 
people and some of them slain. Immediately the report 
spread that the king, in honour of his accession, had given 
orders for a massacre of all the Jews. Mad with excite- 
ment, fanaticism, and love of plunder, the mob pursued 
the wretched Jews from house to house, and gave them- 
selves up to murder, pillage, and the most frightful 
atrocities. Authority was powerless to quell the disturb- 
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auces, and the example of the metropolis was soon fol- 
lowed in the counties. A royal edict for the re-establish- 
ment of good order was published the morning after the 
king's coronation, but the persecution of the Jews con- 
tinued for the greater part of the year. 

The crusades, in which Eichard participated more 
from love of adventure than from devotion, revived all the 
old hatred against the Jews, and kindled it into a fiercer 
flame. Popular prejudice confounded all banking transac- 
tions under the hateful name of usury, and as this branch 
of commerce was exercised entirely by Jews, the bad 
odour in which they were held by the rest of the people 
was greatly increased. Being a thrifty and industrious 
race, in strong contrast to the lazy and luxurious English- 
men of the day, they were soon the creditors of half the 
nation. The estimation in which they were held by their 
Christian fellow-subjects was not such as to engender any - 
strong feelings of affection for the latter, and we need not 
wonder that they occasionally proved exacting creditors, 
or drove hard bargains. Such being the state of feeling 
between the two parties, we can imagine what the result 
would be when bands of men, fired with fanatic enthu- 
siasm, were preparing to set out for a distant land to 
punish the ** enemies of Christ." Was it reasonable that 
they who had sold their all to provide them with means 
for the journey should leave their families to starve, and 
allow these other enemies of Christ to remain at home in 
comfort and opulence. It needed not the specious reason- 
ing of the priests or the sterner eloquence of the needy 
barons, themselves the Jews' debtors be it remembered, to 
enforce these arguments. 

At York, where a large number of the Jewish bankers, 
or usurers, resided, the populace began to repeat the 
scenes of violence and bloodshed which had just disgraced 
the metropolis. The Jews, in order to escape the fury of 
the mob, sought and obtained an asylum in the castle ; but 
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suspecting the good faith of the governor, they took the 
opportunity of his temporary absence in the town to lock 
the gates against him and defended the castle themselves. 
The governor, hereupon, made common cause with the 
popular party and induced the sheriff to give orders for an 
attack. The sheriff, seeing the frightful consequences 
which would be likely to ensue, wished the governor to re- 
voke his decision, but it was too late ; the enraged people 
carried the castle by assault, and the Jews, being unable 
to obtain terms from the conquerors, chose to fall by their 
own hands rather than encounter the brutal fury of the mob. 
The tragedy of Masada was enacted over again, and the 
wretched band, having slain their wives and children, fell 
upon each other's swords. More than 500 are said to 
have perished on the occasion, and a few wretched sur- 
vivors, who had surrendered at discretion, were massacred 
without mercy. The assault was led by a canon of York 
cathedral, who, dressed in full canonicals, continued to in- 
cite the mob to the work of destruction, shouting out, 
** Kill the enemies of Jesus Christ." After this frightful 
catastrophe, the ring-leaders, who were nearly all debtors 
of the Jews, proceeded to the cathedral, where the records 
of all financial transactions were laid up, and forcing the 
custodian to give up the documents to them, solemnly 
burnt in the church all the bills, acceptances, and other 
memoranda of their pecuniary obligations. It is probable 
that the government would have overlooked the slaughter 
of a few Jewish subjects, and the levying of a small fine 
might have repaired the damage done to the castle ; but 
, the last act of the mob was enough to rouse the virtuous 
indignation of the king and his ministers, for the law pro- 
vided that all debts owing to a deceased Jew should revert 
to the crown. Eydal, Bishop of Ely, and then Lord 
o^ Chancellor of the realm, was accordingly charged with the 
iHteumiplary punishment of the ill-doers; but the prelate 
^^^^fthited himself with depriving the sheriff and governor. 
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and fining some of the richer inhabitants. The principal 
authors of the outrage had escaped over the Scottish 
borders ; and .Granville, who was instructed to make in- 
quiries as to the guilty parties, found so many impUcated 
that he thought it prudent to desist from the pursuit. 

These and similar persecutions at length drove many of 
the principal Jews to seek refuge in other more hospitable 
countries. Such a diminution in the revenue was the 
result that King John, on his accession to the throne, 
did his utmost to induce them to return, and granted them 
a charter restoring to them all their ancient privileges 
with many fresh ones, on condition of their paying a 
somewhat exorbitant tax. But even the royal protection 
was not sufficient to shield them from the fanatical hatred 
of the people, and those who did return were subjected to 
greater indignities and oppression than before. They were 
not, however, altogether without revenge, for they found 
that, provided they paid a sufficient sum to the government, 
they might extort whatever interest they chose for the 
monies which they advanced, and we can scarcely blame 
them if they made use of usury as a weapon of retalia- 
tion for the many and grievous wrongs which they 
suffered. 

King John himself, notwithstanding the charter which 
he had given the Jews, subjected them to torture and im- 
prisonment until he had exacted from them a sum of 60,000 
marks of silver. He demanded 10,000 for the ransom of 
a single Jew of Bristol, and when the victim refused to 
furnish the money he adopted the cruel expedient of draw- 
ing one of the unfortunate man's teeth every day until the 
sum was paid. 

Henry III. was a monarch of more enlightened views ; 
he protected his Jewish subjects from the fury of the 
crusading bands, and set at liberty such as had been 
incarcerated during the previous reign. In 1233, he 
ded a college for converted Jews, where they might 
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reside without being obliged either to work or practise 
usnry ; and the advantages thus held out induced many to 
embrace Christianity. The mass of the people, however, 
continued to treat the unfortunate race with as great con- 
tumely and tyranny as ever. 

In 1235 the old charge was brought against the Jews of 
having kidnapped children in order to circumcise or crucify 
them. This was made a pretext for fresh extortions and 
fresh persecutions. The supposed crime was alleged to 
have taken place at Lincoln, the body being afterwards dis- 
covered at the bottom of a well, and the story is perpe- 
tuated in Chaucer's Prioress's Tale, 

The war with Spain in 1254 caused the king to make 
fresh demands upon them. The children of Israel would 
fain have quitted so inhospitable a country, but they were 
refused permission to depart, and compelled to remain 
and pay the impost. In the following year he again 
required 5,000 marks of silver, and, as the Jews declared 
themselves absolutely unable to satisfy the extortion, 
Henry sold them to his brother Bichard for that sum. 
The latter was allowed to reimburse himself as best he 
might ; but, more merciful than his royal brother, he 
forbore to oppress them further. 

In the third year of Edward I. a law was passed which 
somewhat alleviated the condition of the Jews; and, 
although still subject to humiliating indignities, and pro- 
hibited from free intercourse with Christians, they were 
allowed to purchase houses and landed estates, and were 
released from a part of their unjust imposts. 

Presently the crusading fever seized Edward, with the 
usual results as far as the Jews were concerned ; they 
were treated with ihe utmost cruelty, and not only their 
public but their private liberty interfered with tp such an 
extent that they became at length quite reckless, and were 
suspected, perhaps not without reason, of having tampered 
with the coinage^ and perpetrated other commercial frauds. 

s 
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Public indignation was not hard to excite when a general 
loot of Jewish houses was in prospective ; and a popular 
rising took place, in which the whole of the devoted com- 
munity throughout England were deprived of Hberty in a 
single day, and 280 were put to death in London alone. 

Ultimately a royal decree was passed, banishing them 
entirely from the kingdom, and forbidding them to return 
under pain of death. The wretched exiles were deprived 
of all that they possessed, with the exception of a trifling 
sum, barely sufficient for their journey. A large number 
were robbed of even this small sum by the sailors of the 
Cinque Ports, who threw the owners themselves into the 
sea to hide their crime. 

It is but fair to add that those who were found guilty 
of this dastardly act were tried and executed. It is com- 
puted that 16,511 persons left the country in this exodus ; 
and the Jews did not appear again as a people in Great 
Britain for 850 years. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MIDDLE AGES {cOUtinUed). 

The Jews In France— Philip Aagostufl banishes and subsequently recalls them— • 
Louis IX.~Cra8ades of St. Louis— Persecutions— Edict of the Council of 
Lyons— Philip the Hardy— Edward, king of England, banishes the Jews from 
Oasoony— The ** Shepherds"— Horrible persecutions— Invention by the Jews 
of the system of letters of credit— Charles YI.- Disturbances in Lombardy— 
The Jews in Spain— James I.— Alphonso of Castillc employs learned rabbis to 
translate Arabic works on science and philosophy— The ** Shepherds" In 
Spain— Alphonso XI.— Massacres in Cordova and Seville— The Anti-Pope 
Benedict XIII. endeavours to convert the Jews— Vincent Ferrer— Origin ol 
the Inquisition; it obtains the sanction of Ferdinand and Isabella— The 
Jews are driven by the cruelties of the Holy Office to quit Spain ; their suf- 
ferings— Jewish refugees in Portugal— Treachery of King Emmanuel II.— 
Persecution of the Jews in Germany— They arc favoured by the independent 
princes— Massacres in Nurcmburg and other towns— The Council of Vienna— 
The •• Flagellants "—The Council of Basle— Appearance of a false prophet— 
The Jews under the Papacy— Gregory the Great— Alexander II.— Gregory IX^ 
—Innocent IV.— The massacres of Trani— Alexander IV.— Clement V. — 
John XXII.— Clement VI.— Boniface IX.— The Jews build a new synagogue^ 
at Bologna^^ohn XXIII. persecutes them— Nicholas X.— Seztus IV.— Alex- 
ander VI. receives the Jewish exiles from Spain and Portugal— Their co- 
religionists endeavour to prevent their settling in Italy— The Jews in the 
East— Tartar invasion— The Suflite dynasty in Persia— Controversy witln 
Shah Abbas— Persecution by Shah Abbas II.— The Jews of Palestine. 

The state of the Jews in France was little better thait 
that of their co-religionists in England. About 1182 
Philip Augustus banished them from his dominions, and 
confiscated all their estates. When, some time after- 
wards, the king repealed this measure, he excused himself 
for so doing by declaring that his object in bringing them 
back was to procure from them the money necessary for 
carrying on the Crusades. 

But they had not long been re-established in the 
country before their industry and skill in financial and 
commercial transactions enabled them to amass enormous 
wealth, which they invested largely in landed property. 

s 2 
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For some time the king was willing, for a sufficient con- 
sideration, to countenance this proceeding ; hut the popular 
discontent at length compelled him to pass new laws to 
prohihit Jews from holding land. 

Louis IX. inaugurated his reign hy the convocation of 
the Council of Melun, at which it was enacted that no 
Christians should for the future he allowed to borrow 
money of the Jews. At this period the Jews were, in 
accordance with the old feudal system, held in absolute 
slavery to the barons on whose lands they dwelt, and 
could be bought and sold. 

The year 1238 a.d. witnessed a horrible persecution ; 
it commenced in Paris and quickly extended to the pro- 
vinces, and nearly 2,500 Jews lost their lives. The 
pretext for these atrocities was the same as that which 
had given rise to the disturbances at Lincoln, namely, the 
alleged crucifixion of children. Pope Gregory IX. at 
length interfered, and procured for them the royal pro- 
tection. 

When St. Louis was taken prisoner in the Holy Land 
some fanatical peasants, pretending to miraculous powers, 
preached a crusade for his deliverance. A disorderly 
rabble was soon collected, but, instead of marching for 
Palestine, they contented themselves with plundering and 
murdering the Jews at home. The authorities at last 
interfered, and the fanatics were dispersed ; but it is 
needless to add that the plunder which was taken from 
them never found its way back to its original owners or 
their families. 

The king during his captivity desired that all Jews 
should be banished from France, and the Queen Blanche, 
who acted as regent, scrupulously fulfilled his decree. 

In 1240 the celebrated Council of Lyons enjoined all 
Christian princes and sovereigns, under pain of excom- 
munication, to compel all Jews in their dominions to give 
whatever monies they might have acquired by usury. 
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and apply the sums so obtained to the purpose of carrying 
on the Crusades. 

Notwithstanding all these severities , the Hebrew race 
was still vigorous and flourishing, as is proved by the fact 
that special laws had to be passed in France, &Qd especially 
in Languedoc, to prevent them from oppressing their 
Christian debtors, and that nearly all Jews at that time 
possessed Christian slaves. 

The expulsion of the Jews from France had so ruined 
commerce, that Philip the Hardy, successor of St. Louis, 
was obliged to recall them in order to restore the financial 
prosperity of the country. 

Fifteen years later, Edward, king of England, expelled 
them from Gascony, and Philip the Fair once more drove 
them out of France, and appropriated their property. 
Many of the poor exiles perished of want by the way, but 
some succeeded in reaching the German frontier, and 
even to the present day the Jews of Germany are con- 
sidered to be of French origin. Some escaped banishment 
by submitting to baptism, but all (with very few ex- 
ceptions) returned at the first opportunity to their ancient 
faith. 

In 1821 a still more dreadful calamity overtook the 
fated race. I have already mentioned that many of the 
lower classes during the captivity of St. Louis had banded 
together and originated a crusade of their own. Now the 
same madness took possession of the peasantry, and 
almost the whole of the agricultural population, with a 
priest and a monk at their head, forsook the fields, and 
marched vaguely against the Saracens. In every district 
through which they passed they were joined by their fel- 
lows, until the presence of such a vast number of undis- 
ciplined fanatics thoroughly alarmed the government. 
Of course they soon began to suffer from want, and every 
town and village through which they passed was laid 
under contribution by them, each member of the band 
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taking jnst whatever be came across or happened to 
require. Eoyal authority and Papal anathema were alike 
powerless to hold them in check, and they marched 
wherever the two impostors who led them chose to go. 
At length the usual catastrophe came : the fanaticism of 
some, the rapacity of others, the hate and fury of all, 
were turned upon the defenceless Jews, who were mas- 
sacred with the most frightful cruelties. In 1848 a 
second pestilence broke out, and precisely the same results 
followed. 

Ten years afterwards a pestilence broke out in France, 
and the fierce unreasoning people accused the unfortunate 
Jews of being the authors of it, by conspiring with the 
lepers to poison the wells and rivers of the country. 
There does not appear to have been the least shadow of a 
foundation for this absurd charge, but direct or circum- 
stantial evidence was not needed to prove an accusation in 
those times. The investigation was conducted in a speedy 
and satisfactory manner ; a few lepers were arrested and 
put to the torture, and as soon as the inquisitors had suc- 
ceeded in wresting the answer they required from some 
shrieking victim on the rack, the case was considered 
proved. The entire Jewish community was condemned 
on this conclusive evidence, and the massacres began, 
followed, of course, by the confiscation of the victims' 
property. At Paris fewer were put to death, but the 
richest Hebrews were thrown into prison imtil they had 
given up their treasures to the king, who gained 150,000 
livres by the transaction. 

It is a curious fact that we owe one of the most im- 
portant instruments of modem commerce to these constant 
persecutions and expulsions of the Jews. These latter 
soon found that the main motive of the Christian princes 
in banishing or otherwise persecuting them, was to obtain 
possession of their wealth, and they accordbgly began to 

ise means for making this as difficult ks possible for 
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others to lay hands on. When Philip the Tall, following np 
the excesses of the Shepherds, drove the Jews from France, 
a great nomher of them entrusted their effects to various 
persons and escaped to Lomhardy. Here they continued 
to , raise money, principally amongst their co-religionists, 
upon the property which they had left behind, giving orders 
upon their trustees as security. Thus arose the system 
of letters of credit, the very essencie of modem banking, 
and to the present day the name of Lombard Street in 
the City of London, the well-known bankers* quarter, still 
bears testimony to the origin of the custom. 

This ingenious device proved of eminent service to the 
inventors, for in 1860, when France had been reduced, by 
the mismanagement of its own governors and the con- 
quests of the English, to a hopeless state of bankruptcy, 
and the king, John, was in captivity, the Jews were able 
to dictate terms to the regent, and purchase the right to 
return to the country and exercise comparative liberty of 
conscience. 

Charles YI. at fbrst treated them with greater humanity 
and consideration, but the wretched monarch was a prey 
to a disordered mind, and was a mere tool in the hands of 
his confessor, who induced him to consent to an edict 
banishing them from the kingdom. This! time^ however, 
they were allowed some little time to collect their debts 
and wind up their affairs, and although some of the old 
charges were brought against them, and the populace were 
in consequence animated with fury against them, yet their 
lives and property were comparatively unassailed. They 
left the French frontier in the month of November, not to 
return again for many years. A few years before 1880 a 
serious calamity had overtaken them in Lomhardy, their 
great banking centre. The populace rose against them, 
and burnt the houses of the principal merchants, thus 
destroying not only the securities for their own property, 
but also the pledges which had been entrusted to them by 
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those Christiana to whom they had lent money. Here 
the government, though too feeble to poniBh the offenders, 
stepped in, and so far protected them that they were 
released from all obhgations to those who had pawned 
property vith them upon their making oath that the goods 
had been destroyed hx the popular tnmults. 

The Jews in Spain during the Middle Ages were, if pos- 
sible, worse treated than in the other coontriea of Europe. 




At the beginning of the thirteenth century the Bishop 
of Toledo incited the populace to plunder the houses and 
synagogues of the Jews, and himeelf in person directed 
the lawless operations of the crowd. 

In 1212 the Crusaders passed by Toledo and perpe- 
trated their usual atrocities. The Spanish nobility inter- 
fered to put a stop to the carnage, hut without avail. 

Under James I. they had a respite from these craeltiea. 
Raymond of Pennaforte, General of the Dominicans, con- 
)r and minister of the King and the Pope, used his 
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ntmost endeavours to bring about their conversion, but 
with a liberality, rare in a priest of the time, he adopted 
toleration «Jid education as the best means to effect his 
purpose. 

Alphonso of Castille protected the Jews, and being him- 
self a great lover of science, encouraged the learned 
rabbis to translate for him the works of the Arabic 
astronomers and philosophers, paying them handsomely 
for their services. The populace, intolerant of this favour 
shown to the detested race, rose up, and on a perfectly 
unfounded accusation of murder brought against one of 
the number, commenced a general massacre of the Jews 
throughout Spain. 

James I., king of Arragon, also afforded his counte- 
nance and protection to the learned rabbis ; and the 
favour which they thus enjoyed with the nobles of the 
realm compensated them to some extent for the indignity 
and scorn heaped upon them by the common people. 

In 1820 a portion of that band of Shepherds who had 
committed such ravages in France found their way to 
Spain, where their course was signalised by the same 
cruelties. By a strange perverseness of judgment the 
Spaniards accused the Jews of having, by means of sor- 
cery, brought this plague upon the country; and the 
wretched Israelites, who suffered most severely from the 
fanatical rabble, were punished by law for introducing 
them. Fifteen thousand, who refused to submit to bap- 
tism, were put to a cruel death. 

Alphonso XI. of Castille fully recognised the worth and 
usefulness of his Jewish subjects, and commenced his 
reign by showing them so much favour, that a Jew named 
Joseph became his treasurer and financial secretary. But 
he, too, was obliged to yield to the inveterate prejudices 
of his subjects ; and on a report that a Jewish child had 
insulted the Holy Sacrament at a certain place, a solemn 
council was held, at which the question was gravely dis- 
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cussed, whether a sentence of death or banishment should 
be pronounced against the entire Jewish race. 

In 1896, during the reign of Heniy m., Martin, bishop 
of Astigy, by his denunciations of the Jews in the streets 
of Cordova and Seville, aroused such a spirit of fanaticism , 
that the populace of those two cities rose up and mas* 
sacred the Jews 'Without mercy; and the same blood- 
thirsty fever extended itself to Toledo, Valencia, and 
Barcelona. John, the successor of Henry III., encouraged 
a continuance of this violence. 

' In the beginning of the fifteenth century the Anti-Pope 
Benedict XIII., then residing at Arragon, evinced great zeal 
for the conversion of the Jews. In order to carry out his 
design he proposed a conference between the most learned 
rabbis of Spain and the Christian doctors. The Babbi 
Tidal was chosen advocate of the Jews on the occasion, 
and one Jerome of Santa F^, a converted Jew, defended 
the Christian cause. 

The Christian records of this controversy say that 
Jerome triumphed signally over his antagonist ; the Jew- 
ish annals say that their rabbis departed ''not without 
glory " from the encounter. All that we know for certain 
about the transacti<b(h is, that a number of the Jews 
embraced Christianity,' a&d that Benedict ordered all the 
extant copies of the Talmud to be collected and burnt. 
This decree, as well as another against Jewish usury, was 
annulled when the exiled anti-pope's authority came to an 
end little more than a year afterwards. 
• About this period a certain Vincent Ferrer made himself 
conspicuous by his zeal for the conversion of the Jews, 
which j according to his ** Legend," he effected by the 
exercise of mitaculous powers. As many as 25,000 are 
said to have yielded to his persuasive eloquence and that 
of the Christian crowds which it stirred up. 

The kingdoms of Arragon and Castille were v at last 
ded together by the union of Ferdinand and Isabelln, 
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and the whole of Spain hecame one united monarchy. It 
was these sovereigns who introduced the Inquisition into 
the country ; it was established with the avowed object of 
preventing such Jews and Moors as had been converted to 
Christianity from relapsing into their old rehgion. The 
queen's confessor, a Dominican friar, persuaded her that 
this falling off of converts was a great injury to the cause 
of religion, and Isabella induced her husband to sanction 
the dreadful tribunal The ^hdle history of the world 
scarcely presents so horrible a picture as this so-called 
Christian court. The Pope issued a bull, giving it the 
sanction of the Church, and at once all law, authority, 
humanity, and justice were subjugated to the will of a 
few raving, arrogant monks. All persons suspected of 
heresy, Judaism, or even lukewarm Christianity, were 
either burnt alive, or condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in loathsome dungeons ; while the most excruciating 
tortures were employed to exact confession from the 
accused. The spies of the Inquisition lurked everywhere, 
listening even to the most careless conversation, and a 
chance word, which could by any pretence be wrested into 
an heretical expression, was punished with death. People 
were encouraged, nay, forced, to betray their dearest 
friends; for not to denounce a suspected heretic was to 
expose one's self to the self-same punishment. 

The prime mover in these atrocities and the head of 
the so-called Holy Office for many years was Thomas de 
Torquemada, a Dominican, and it is computed that this 
ruffian caused 8,800 people to be put to death and 90,000 
to perpetual imprisonment during his term of office. 

One strange feature in these dreadful persecutions is, 
that a large number of Jews, nominally converted, but 
really at heart and in secret true Hebrews, held high office 
both in the Church and State, and were even found 
amongst the judges of the Holy Office itself. We can 
well imagine what use they would make of their power to 
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revenge the wrongs of their nation; and there is no 
doubt but that the number of Christians who thus per- 
ished on the charge of heresy, to satisfy Jewish hatred, 
was quite as large as that of the real Jews whom the 
Holy Office condemned to suffer for their religion. 

For some time the horrors of the Inquisition affected 
only the professed Christians; in 1492, after the con- 
quest of the Moors and their expulsion from their last 
stronghold, Granada, came the turn of the Jews them- 
selves. 

An edict was issued commanding them all to embrace 
Christianity, or leave the kingdom within four months. 
The Jews endeavoured to induce the king, by a bribe of 
80,000 ducats, to alter his decision, and rapacity might 
have effected what humanity was powerless to perform. 
But while Ferdinand hesitated to decide, the queen, whose 
better nature was utterly enthralled and degraded by the 
influence of her confessor, made a sneering speech 
against them, while Torquemada boldly advanced and, 
with cruciflx raised in the air, shouted out, *' Behold Hiir^ 
Whom Judas sold for thirty pieces of silver. Sell ye TTini 
now for a higher price and render an account of your bar- 
gain before God." The superstitious sovereign, instead 
of ordering the arrogant monk under arrest for blasphemy 
and insolence, bowed to the will of the Church, and con- 
demned hundreds of thousands of human beings to ruin, 
disgrace, and death, and that in the name of Christ — ^the 
God of love and of humanity I 

This forced exodus of the Jews, which was upon an 
enormous scale, was attended with the usual cruelties and 
hardships. No less than a million souls were thus, with- 
out warning or preparation, deprived of homes and pro- 
perty, and thrown destitute upon the world — ^a world 
where every people hated and despised them. 

As an instance of what they had to suffer, I may mention 
etory of a Bpamdi ij^VVoV* ^\io>\^Tai%^Qt a great nnm- 
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ber of them on board bis sbip, determined to murder tbem 
all '< to revenge tbe deatb of Jesus Cbrist." 

He was dissuaded from tbis abominable project by tbe 
ready argument of tbe intended victims, wbo represented 
that ** Jesus Christ wished the salvation and not the death 
of sinners;*' and as an act of great mercy and forbear- 
ance the zealous mariner turned them out on the nearest 
shore, where most oif them perished of hunger, a few who 
survived being rescued by the humanity of the captain of 
a passing ship. 

Many of the poor exiles perished by shipwreck, others 
died of the plague which broke out amongst them. Some 
reached Fez in Africa, but the inhabitants refusing to 
admit them they were starved to death outside the town. 
Some, again, reached Genoa ; this town was at the time 
suffering from a scarcity of provisions, and when the 
famished Jews sought for shelter and food the Genoese 
refused both, except on the condition of their immediately 
embracing the Christian faith. The poor wretches who 
had given home and all that they held dear in order to 
preserve their ancient religion, thus found their sacrifice at 
last of no avail, and yielding to the pangs of hunger con- 
sented to be baptized. 

One thing must strike the reader of this list of atrocities, 
and that is, how divine, how invincible must be that 
Christianity which could survive such horrors as were 
perpeti^ted in its name ! 

As for King Ferdinand he did not reap so much benefit 
as he had looked for by his tyrannical measure, for the 
facilities, of which we have before spoken, which the Jews 
possessed of removing their wealth to other countries by 
the system of letters of credit and other means thwarted 
him of the greater portion of his expected booty. His 
shortsighted policy was strongly reprobated by many of 
the other European powers, and the Pope himself, Alex- 
ander YI., offered an asylum to many of thi^ ^iiL<^« 
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Portugal was naturally a iemptmg r^on for those 
whom Spain had thus throst forth, especially as the king, 
John n., had already shown some signs of toleration and 
enlightenment by employing Jews on important geogra- 
phical missions, and his naTigators had been materially 
assisted by them in their voyages of discoyery to the East 
Indies. 

He was not, however, proof against cupidity, and only 
allowed the fugitives to enter his dominions on condition 
of their paying on exorbitant poll-tax and undertaking to 
qnit the country after a certain time. He engaged, 
when the time for their departure came, to furnish 
them with vessels for their safe-conduct ; but, although 
the king may have acted in good faith, his subjects dis- 
regarded his commands, and many of those Jews who 
embarked on board Portuguese vessels threw themselves 
into the sea rather than remain to suffer the horrible 
indignities and {Persecutions to which the sailors subjected 
them. Their compatriots, taking warning at their fate, 
preferred staying in the country, although they knew that 
they must be sold into slavery, to exposing themselves to 
such risks and perils. 

Emmanuel 11., his successor, gave them their liberty, 
and at first treated them with humanity and consideration. 
Unfortunately for them he desired to espouse the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the bigoted queen would 
not hear of a son-in-law who suffered the ** Enemies of 
God '* to remain in his kingdom. 

A day was therefore appointed for their departure ; but 
before it arrived the king secretly ordered all the Jewish 
children under fourteen years of age to be torn from their 
parents, dispersed through the country and brought up as 
Christians. The secret transpired before the day named, 
and was hurriedly put into execution lest the parents 
should conceal their children and so evade the edict. A 
most harrowing scene then took place, and mothers threw 
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their children into the wells and rivers rather than see 
them torn from their arms to he hronght up in a strange 
faith, and amidst a strange people. 

Even this was not the end of their troubles, for Em- 
manuel suddenly refused to allow them to embark at two 
of the ports named, and the consequence was that a great 
number were thrown back on Lisbon, and thus made, 
against their will, to break their contract and thus become 
amenable to the law. Of these, some were shipped off as 
slaves, while others consented to be baptized, on condition 
that the government should restore their, children and let 
them remain in peace for twenty years. But before half 
that time had elapsed, the populace had seized upon some 
trifling pretext to rise and murder most of the converts. 
It is true that the ringleaders were punished for this out- 
rage when the affair came to the king's ears. 

The same accusations were laid against the Jews in 
Germany as in other countries, and led to the same per* 
secutions. They were suspected of encouraging the 
incursions of the hordes of Mongolian savages, who 
overran Europe about this period, and at Frankfort, 
Haguenau in Lower Alsace, and at Munich, Wurtzburg, 
and Berne, many were massacred by the populace on the 
old charge of crucifying Christian children. 

In Lithuania they lived in comparative security, under 
the mild and equitable reign of Boleslas, but in 1267 the 
Council of Vienna imposed a heavy tax upon them, and 
ordered the demolition of a fine new synagogue which 
they had built. As the civil authorities did not carry out 
the arbitrary ecclesiastical acts, and the German princes 
even openly offered an asylum to fugitive Jews, the clergy 
at last threatened to excommunicate all who should show 
such toleration for the future. 

While the two rival emperors, Adolphus of Nassau and 
Albert of Austria, were struggling for the pre-eminence, a 
fanatical peasant, named Baind Flaisch, gave out that k<^ 
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had been sent by Heaven to exterminate the Jews, and 
continued to instigate the people of Nuremburg, Botten- 
burg, and other towns to massacre the Hebrew inha- 
bitants. The Emperor Albert could not at first interfere 
to put a stop to these enormities, fearing lest the populace 
should side with his rivals ; but as soon as he was firmly 
established upon the throne, he compelled the inhabitants 
of Nuremburg to pay a heavy fine for the damage done to 
the town by fire during the disturbances. 

The Council of Vienna, convoked by the authority of 
Pope Clement Y. against the Templars, issued some severe 
decrees against the Jewish usurers, and declared any one 
a heretic who should favour or countenance them. These 
denunciations did not prevent Menicho, bishop of Spires, 
from declaring that no one should persecute them in his 
diocese. 

The appearance of the Flagellants in the 14th century 
was a frightful calamity to the Jews. The black plague 
had ravaged Germany, and, as usual, the Jews were 
accused of being the authors of the mischief. In the 
midst of the general excitement and misery, bands of 
monks and peasants, raving mad, passed through Ger- 
many, with a crucifix at their head, and scourging their 
naked bodies as they went along till the blood streamed 
forth. This discipline, they averred, was to express their 
contrition for the sins of the Christians of the age, the 
worst of which was harbouring the Jews. This lunatic 
enthusiasm, the revival of the old charges of crucifying 
children, poisoning wells, and outraging the Host, and, 
still more, the rapacity of the mob which followed in the 
Flagellants* wake, ended, as might be supposed, in the 
murder and pillage of the unfortunate Hebrews at Spires, 
Strasbourg, Thuringa, Frankfort, and other places. 

In Bohemia affairs were little better, and Yenceslas the 

emperor, who had made himself odious by his vices, 

hoped to conciTiale tiift ^e^cygV^ b^ persecution of the Jews. 
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Ho issued a proclamation releasing his Christian suhjects 
from all dehts which they had contracted to Jews, and 
this license led to excesses more horrihle still. 

Ahout the year 1434 the Council of Basle ordered all 
bishops to appoint special preachers for the instruction of 
the Jews in their dioceses, and to compel the unfortunates 
by severe penalties to listen to the sermons. They were 
also prohibited from residing in the neighbourhood of the 
churches, were obHged to wear a distinctive dress, and 
were cut off from all social intercourse with Christians. 

Louis X. Duke of Bavaria banished all Jews from his 
dominions, coniscated their property, and erected public 
buildings with the proceeds. 

In the year 1499 they were finally expelled from Nurem- 
burg, ostensibly, of course, on the old accusations, but 
really because of their wealth and the hereditary hatred 
which the Christians, thanks to the clergy, fostered against 
them. 

The children of Israel were not themselves without 
credulity and fanaticism, and in 1500 a certain David 
Leimlein, calling himself chief of the armies of Israel, 
predicted the speedy coming of the Messiah, and esta- 
blished himself at Lisbon, where he and a young convert 
to Judaism soon became famous, the former for his 
fasting and other discipline, the latter for his learning and 
eloquence. So thoroughly did these two impostors de- 
ceive their co-religionists, that, in anticipation of presently 
eating unleavened bread in Palestine, the Jews of Italy 
and Spain destroyed their ovens and gave themselves up 
to the most absurd excesses. At last the government in- 
terfered, and both David and his disciple were thrown into 
prison, where the latter was put to death. 

While the wretched childreri of Israel suffered so many 
woes and persecutions both fi^om the clergy and the laity, 
it is gratifying to observe ttat the popes themselves for 
.the most part discountenanced such injustice^ a&.<l ^<;^ 
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examples of toleration. Gregory the Great is, as we have 
seen, a notable instance. In the 11th century Alex- 
ander II. opposed the bigotry of Ferdinand, and en- 
deavx)ured to moderate the mad fury of the Crusaders ; 
later on Gregory IX., though himself a firm supporter of 
the Crusades, used the most stringent measures to repress 
the license of the " Soldiers of the Cross,** and to pro- 
tect the Jews from their violence. In his letters on the 
subject to Louis IX. of France, and other potentates, he 
denounced this so-called religious fanaticism as a mere 
pretext for lawlessness and robbery. 

In 1247 Innocent IV. also raised his voice to protest 
against the persecution of the Hebrews, pointed out the 
improbability of the charges brought against them, and 
declared that they were in worse bondage under the 
Christian princes than ever their ancestors had been 
beneath the yoke of Pharaoh. 

The Jews of Trani, capital of the kingdom of Naples, 
had become rich and powerful, and the king, to recom- 
pense them for some important services, treated them 
with great consideration, and at his death specially recom- 
mended them to the favour of the state. Instead, how- 
ever, of allowing them the free exercise of their religion, 
the government began to use every effort to procure their 
conversion. In order, by seeming compliance, to avoid 
a persecution, the Jews professed themselves willing to 
embrace Christianity, provided they were allowed to con- 
tract marriages with the highest families in the kingdom. 
To their astonishment this offer was accepted, and they 
were obliged to hold to their bargain ; and many, having 
succeeded in contracting advantageous alliances, were 
baptized, while those who failed to make such matches 
quietly subsided back again into Judaism. This roused 
anger of the clergy, and a certain monk of Trani snc- 
,ed, by reiterating the old charges against them, in 
the paBBioutt ol \3cl^ ^o^\i\^<i^, ^ud bringing about a 
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general maasacre of the Jews. A similar attempt ^b 
made at Naples ; but the nobles of that city interfered, 
and offered an asylum to those Hebrews whose wealth 
or position exposed them more particularly to the fbry 
of the mob. The Pope, Alexander IV., also interposed his 
anthorily on their behalf. 

In the 14th century Clement V., who had eatablished 
the seat of the Papacy at Avignon, proteoted the Jews, as 




far as lay in his power, from the fury of the fanatical 
" Shepherds ; " he also laboured strenuously to convert the 
Jews by the legitimate means of example and instrnction, 
and established professors of Hebrew in the various 
universities. John XXII., his successor, was less tolerant, 
but bis zeal was directed rather against the literature than 
the persons of the Hebrews, and he destroyed all the 
copies of the Talmud upon which ha nxstiiA. \k^ \ii&\iSHAs.. 
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Presently he banished the Jews altogether from the states 
of the Church ; bat the exiles haying sought refuge at the 
court of the King of Naples, contrived to purchase the 
revocation of the edict. Clement YI. also treated the 
Jews with great humanity, and did them especial service 
by shielding them from the violence of the Holy Office. 

In 1894 the Jews of Italy had attained such influence 
and prosperity that they were enabled to build a magnifl- 
cent new synagogue at Bologna, the Pope, Boniface IX., 
himself lending his countenance to the undertaking. 

Towards the commencement of the fifteenth century 
Pope John XXTTT. departed from the policy of his prede- 
cessors, and commenced an active persecution of the 
Jews, inciting other governments to follow the same 
course. Under his successor, Nicholas V., their lot was 
slightly ameliorated, but in 1472 Sextus IV. having 
canonised a certain Simon, said to have been massacred 
by the Jews of Trente 200 years before, the popular 
hatred again burst forth, and a massacre of the Israelites 
in Trente and Venice was the result. 

Those Jews whom the persecution of the time had 
driven from Spain and Portugal found a ready asylum in 
Italy. The Christians of that country were indeed kinder 
to them than their own co-religionists, for the Jevnsh 
authors themselves confessed that the Hebrew Consistory 
of Bome offered a thousand ducats to the Pope (Alex- 
ander VI.) to refuse their brethren permission to settle 
within his territory. The pontiff indignantly rejected this 
selfish proposal, and even published an edict compelling 
the petitioners to make way for the new-comers by quit- 
ting the states themselves. The Consistory were com- 
pelled to pay a heavy sum in order to purchase the revo- 
cation of this decree. Many of the refugees from Spain 
and Portugal fled to Naples, where they were exposed to 
the terrible cruelty of the Inq[uisition to such an extent 
t they at last 'veiit\xi^^\»o x^^^N»» Tsi^T^^vst^^ banished 
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them from tho kingdom, and shortly after dedaied the 
Holy Office to be no longer necessary. Charles V. in 
1534 approved of his viceroy's act, and refased to tole- 
rate the presence of Jews in the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily. 




In 15S9 the fayonr which the Jews enjoyed with the 
Pope, Paul IH., so excited the jealousy of the Cardinal 
Sadolet that he ventured npon a public remonstrance to 
the Pope, declaring that the entire patronage of all civiL 
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and ecdesiaetical offices wag in the hands of tlia infidels ; 
his protest, however, had hnt little effect. 

It is a coriona fact that while elsewhere the nnreletiting 
hatred of the clergy pursued the Jews, in Rome, the head- 
qnarteFH of the Church, they were comparatiTelj free &oiit 
persecution. 

In the thirteenth century the position of the Jews in 
the East was changed considerablj for the worse. Ed 
Nosir li-djn illah, caliph of Bagdad, issaed a peremptory 
order that all Jews should embrace Mohanunedamsm or 
quit the Babylonian territory. Many preferred exile to 




apostacy, but a few submitted to make a verbal profession 
of the Mohammedan creed. In Palestine, although the 
wars between the Saracens and Cmsaders had left the 
country in a very unquiet state, the Jews had contrived to 
maintain a foothold, and possessed synagognes and schools, 
which produced many learned rabbis. • 

Tha Eastern Jews, and particularly those of Babylon, 

SDfieied severely by the Tartar invasion, but they enjoyed 

^U interval of lepooe imdLet k[%<:k'a:(i Khan, who appointed 
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a Jewish phjaician named Soad-ed-Daoleh aa hia prime 
ildiUBter; but on the death of the prince, the Moslems, 
jealouB of the vizier's inflnence and partiality for his coun- 
trymen, aecnsed him of having poisoned his master; on 
this chaise he was pat to death, and a general massacre of 
the Israelites followed. 




The irresistible march of Tamerlane through Aua swept 
away the prosperity of the Jews of Uedia and Persia, and 
when, a little later on, they began to recover themselves a 
little from these disasters the appearance of Igmail 8d£, 
foonder of the Sufiite dynasty of Persia, involved them in 
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fresh evils. The astounding rapidity of this prince's con- 
quests induced the ever-credulous Hebrews to regard him 
as the true Messiah, particularly as he himself declared 
that he was a prophet sent to reform the Moslem faith ; 
they accordingly hastened to offer him their homage, but 
the monarch, who had conceived a violent aversion to the 
children of Israel, rejected their advances and treated 
them with exceptional rigour. 

Shah Abbas, on his accession to the throne of Persia, 
found the country well-nigh depopulated, and in order to 
restore, if possible, the prosperity of his kingdom, he 
accorded unusual privileges to all strangers who chose to 
settle there. The Jews were among the first to avail 
themselves of this offer ; but their skill in commerce, and 
the consequent rapid increase of their wealth, excited the 
jealousy of the other inhabitants, who laid a complaint 
before the Shah. The monarch was at first unwilling to 
exercise a severity which might prove fatal to his policy of 
encouraging emigrants ; but he was at length induced to 
yield to the demands of fanaticism, and offer the Hebrews 
a choice between Islamism and death. The edict was 
never carried into effect, but the principal Jewish doctors 
were cited before the Sufi tribunal, and ordered to give an 
account of the reasons for their belief. The controversy 
which followed is exceedingly curious and interesting. 
The Shah first demanded of them why they had relin- 
quished their sacrifices and the other ceremonies of their 
religion since the coming of Jesus Christ. The rabbis 
replied by an evasive answer, declaring that they expected 
a Messiah, but could not accept as such Him Whom their 
ancestors had crucified. The Shah, irritated at their 
reply, demanded why they spoke thus disrespectfully of 
Jesus Christ, in Whose prophetic office at least he himself 
found no difficulty in believing. At length he asked them, 
curtly, wiiat was their opinion of Mohammed ? Afraid to 
ledge theix real &eii\>m^\i\>^^ ^<^^ replied that since 
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Mohammed nas descended from Abraham fhmngh Ish- 
mael they did not entirely reject his authority, but that 
Moses ■was, they were taught to beheve, their chief pro- 
phet and only lawgiTer. Sensible of the danger which 
they were mnniiig, by engaging in snch a delicate contro- 




versy, they endeavoured to turn the conversation, and 
made a humble appeal to the clemency of the Shah, 
declaring that they had no other object in settling in 
Persia than- to serve him with zeal and fidelity, '^i^^x 
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expectation of a Messiah was particularly distasiefol io a 
Moslem, who held that Mohammed was '^ the seal of the 
prophets**; ''hat nevertheless/* said he, '' in order to 
remove this vain pretext, fix now a time for the appear- 
ance of your Messiah, and I will tolerate you until the ful- 
filment of such term ; hut if your long-expected Messiah 
again fail you, you must either embrace the religion of 
Mohammed, or lose your goods, your children, and your 
lives.'* The poor rabbis, grateful at the chance thus 
afibrded them of temporising, fixed the period at seventy 
years, trusting that by that time the Shah would be dead, 
and that they might be able to make better terms with his 
successor. Abbas exacted an exorbitant price for these 
years of respite, and a treaty was drawn up, and signed 
and registered by either party, in which the Jews of 
Persia wore bound cither to embrace Islamism or suffer 
death at the end of seventy years, unless the veritable and 
undoubted Messiah should have appeared, in which case 
all Persia should become converted to Judaism. 

In the continual wars between the Persians and the 
Turks this strange convention was forgotten, but on the 
accession of Shah Abbas 11. the old treaty was discovered, 
and the Shah, animated by mingled fanaticism and cupi- 
dity, instantly proceeded to put it into force. In the 
dreadful persecution which followed some sought refuge 
among the Turks or in India, while others purchased 
safety by an outward conformity to the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. It was shortly, however, discovered that the pro- 
selytes continued to practice their own religion in secret, 
and the Shah was ultimately induced to restore to them 
their ancient privileges. 

The Jews of Palestine during all the revolutions which 
distracted that country enjoyed a comparative immunity, 
and the school of Safed, in Galilee, continued to flourish 
and produce many learned men. A curious story is 
related of a certain Jew of Jerusalem, who had from 
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interested motives become a convert to Christianity, and 
had evinced so much zeal for his new religion that he 
ultimately rose to the dignity of patriarch of the Holy 
City. About the year 1665 he repaired to Constanti- 
nople, in order to intrigue for the bishopric, but being 
there attacked by a serious illness, he assembled all the 
dignitaries of the Church around his bed, and solemnly 
declared that he had never for a moment ceased to be a 
Jew at heart, and that he died in the. profession of his 
ancient faith. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE JEWS IN RECENT TIMES. 

The Jews of the Levant— Sabbathal Levi the soi disant Messiah ; his strange 
career— Franck— Another Messianic impostor— State of the Jews in Egypt, 
Morocco,and Germany— The Reformation— Luther's sentiments towards the 
Jews— Their condition in Poland and Austria— The Jews of Italy; their 
treatment by the successive Popes— Jewish printing-presses established in 
Venetian territory— Tolerant edict of Charles, icing of Naples— Cardinal 
Ximenes opposes the recall of the Jews to Si)ain— The Jews of Portugal join 
the Archbishop of Braga in a conspiracy against the throne— The Jews in 
Holland— Spinoza ; his life and philosophy— The Jews acquire civil rights in 
Amsterdam— The Jews in England— Those of Holland send an embassy to 
Cromwell— Their condition under Charles II. and James II.— Bill of natural- 
isation passed and repealed by William III.— Kemoval of Jewish disabilities 
in England— The Jews in Germany— Jewish soldiers at Prague— Barbarous 
edict of Frederick the Great of Prussia ; it is revoked by Frederick William 
II.— Mendelssohn ; influenceof hiswritings— Jewish communities in Frank- 
fort and Metz— State of the Jews in France— They recover civil rights during 
the revolution— Napoleon I. convenes the i^anhedrim at Paris — Isolated 
Jewish communities— The Beni Kheibar in Arabia— Caraite colony in the 
Crimea— The Chinese Jews— Jews in the new world— Conclusion. 

In the Ottoman empire, and especially at Constantinople, 
the Jews were very numerous, and although they were re- 
garded hy the Turks with scorn and hatred they contrived, 
as usual, to acquire much wealth and influence by their 
industry and business capacity. It was among the Jews 
of the Levant, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
that one of the most surprising movements on record took 
place. 

A certain young man, named Sabbathai Levi, the son of 
a poulterer at Smyrna, had displayed so much aptitude for 
learning that at the age of eighteen he was already ordained 
a rabbi. These early honours appear to have inflamed his 
ambition, and he conceived a project for passing as the 
Jtfessiah; to tlaiB eu^i \i^ \ie%«DL \.c> ^[twitise long and 
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rigid i&ata, aud Bpent the greater portion of his time in 
bathing in the aea ; these mortifioations, his remarkable 
beauty, and his nnnsnal eloqnenoe gained for him a nam- 
ber of followers, and he was at length bold enough to ap- 
pear in the synagogue and openly announce himself as the 
son of David, even daring, in token of his divine mission, 
to pronounce the inefihble name of Jehovah. The rabbis 
denounced him as a seditious hlaephemer, and he was 




compelled to seek safety in Sight to Saloni. This place 
soon became onsafe for him, and he fled, sacceBsively, to 
Egypt and Jerusalem, making on his way a convert of a 
certain Nathan Levi of Qaza, as clever and designing an 
impostor as himself, who henceforth played the part of his 
precursor. After a long residence in Jerusalem, he again 
urged his pretensions, was once more driven out by the 
rabbia, aud this time returned to hi^na^in^ <i&^ 'A%a£fmk- 



Here the rabbia, aa nsoal, denounced him ; bnt the 
populace were more easilj duped, and warmlj capoased 
his cause. One Anakm, who was particularly active in 
oppoaing him, happened that night to be OYertakcn hj a 
sudden death, and the aupersUtions crowd at once at- 
tributed his fate to his rejection of the Messiah; this, for 
him, lucky accident gave greater and more speedy emrency 
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to bis pretenaiona than he himeelf could have hoped for, 
and in a abort time be found himself strong enough to as- 
sume royal pomp, while the fame of his reputed miracleB 
and prophecies went forth throughout the whole world. 
At length nothing would please hia deluded partizans, 
^M flift. he BhoTjJl le^BH te Gcju»,tiB.tinople and confront 
Ht nltan in order V3 \aa ^ttjesfiywi \ft ^jStii. vwis -aAa fJw 
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heart of that potentate. When he did arrive in the capital 
the sultan was absent, but sent instructions to the Grand 
Yizier to detain the impostor; Sabbathai was in conse- 
quence kept in a kind of honourable captivity in the castle 
of Sestos, from which place he continued to issue mani- 
festos, and sustain his rather difficult part. All went well 
with him, until one day he was imprudent enough to 
attempt to punish a respectable but incredulous rabbi of 
Constantinople with death, for having remained uncon- 
vinced of his divine character. The unbeliever sought the 
protection of the Moslems in the neighbourhood, who 
barely saved him from the fury of Sabbathai's followers. 
The sultan feeling, perhaps, that the affair had gone quite 
far enough, peremptorily summoned Sabbathai into his 
presence. The Grand Seigneur expressed his determina- 
tion of testing his prisoner's miraculous powers by shoot- 
ing three poisoned arrows at him, promising that if he 
proved invulnerable he would himself acknowledge his 
title ; if he refused to submit to this ordeal there was still 
left him the alternative of death or Islamism. The 
wretched creature utterly lost his presence of mind, and 
without hesitation embraced the Mohammedan faith. The 
sultan bestowed upon him a dress of honour, the title of 
Capidji Basha, and dismissed him. Strange to say, even 
this defection did not put an end to the delusion, and he 
had still impudence and address enough to devise an 
excuse for his conduct, and so well did he succeed that 
even after his death, which took place of a colic in the 
year 1676, his sect numbered a large amount of followers. 

Various impostors have from time to time attempted to 
revive the delusion, but none with so much success as one 
Franck, who, in the middle of the last century, appeared in 
Germany, where the credulity of his brethren in all parts 
of the world supplied him with the means of living in 
Oriental pomp and magnificence. 

Egypt has ever been a favourite residence with the 
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Jews, but in 1524 the Hebrew community in that country 
experienced a rude interruption to the prosperity which 
they had long enjoyed. The governor of Egypt, having 
revolted against the Sultan Suleiman 11., imposed a heavy 
tax upon the Jews, which they declared themselves unable 
to pay, as his soldiers had already pillaged their houses 
and property. The governor in a rage ordered the instant 
seizure of all the Jews in the kingdom, but a conspiracy 
which opportunely broke out against his life at this period 
saved them from further evils. Since that time they have 
been very numerous in the country, especially in Cairo, 
-where a large portion of the commerce, and especially the 
banking, is in their hands. 

In Morocco, Tunis, and Algeria, they have also been 
always numerous, for, being well received by the Moham- 
medan governments of Africa, those countries became a 
natural refuge when the constantly recurring persecutions 
drove them out of Spain and Portugal. 

At the commencement of the 16th century the Bishop 
of Cologne banished the Jews from his diocese, being 
instigated to, or at least supported in this arbitrary 
measure by a convert from Judaism, named Victor k Carbe. 
Not long after another convert named Pfepfercorn, coun* 
selled the Emperor Maxmilian to destroy all the Jewish 
books, and would probably have obtained his desire had 
not one Reuchlin pointed out that only those works which 
contained blasphemies against Jesus Christ could be 
deemed worthy of destruction, and that it was a manifest 
absurdity to destroy in the emperor's dominions works 
which were distributed over the whole world, and could be 
easily reprinted. The matter was ultimately referred to 
the Pope ; and Hochstrat, a creature of the Inquisition, re- 
paired to Rome, where he attempted by bribes and threats 
of schism to influence the decision of the pontiff. Reuch- 
lin was, however, successful, and when taunted and 
threatened by fhe monka lot \l\^ ^V^xq in the transaction. 
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he answerddy ''that Martin Luther, whose party was 
akeady making headway in Germany would soon give 
them too much trouble to leave them time to occupy 
themselves with the Jews.** 

The Eeformation gave a curious impulse to Jewish 
learning throughout Germany, for as the Protestant theo- 
logians were well versed in the learned languages, and 
constantly qiioted rabbinical and other authorities, the 
Catholic priests and monks were obliged to study the 
same subjects in order to refute them, and the Jews them- 
selves, seeing the request into which their sacred language 
was coming, began to publish grammars and dictionaries, 
and to take up the cudgels on behalf of their own religion. 
The Eeformation, indeed, wrought wonders for the Jews, 
inasmuch as the people, when once freed from the tram- 
mels of bigotry and superstition which the Romish clergy 
had imposed upon them, ceased to lend credence to the 
false charges which had been so often brought against the 
devoted race with such fatal effect; but against Luther 
himself the Jews entertained a strong aversion, to a certain 
extent well grounded, as he appears to have prevented 
certain Christian princes from receiving them into their 
territories. 

Li Poland, as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Jews enjoyed perfect liberty of conscience, 
their prosperous condition being due in the first instance 
to the influence of a beautiful Jewess named Esther, who 
lived as mistress with Casimere the Great. Even when 
fanaticism had risen to such a pitch as to banish the 
Beformers from Poland the Jews were unmolested in the 
enjoyment of their wealth, and in the possession of their 
magnificent synagogues and schools. John Sobieski ex- 
tended unwonted favour towards them, but his successor 
was induced by the clergy to put in force an old law of 
Sigismund L, debarring them from many of their pri- 
vileges. But the Slavonic Jews were not exempt entLcoib^ 
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from persecution ; those of Cracow and Posen were from 
time to time exposed to the violence of the populace on 
the old charges, and such outbreaks have occurred at 
intervals even as late as 1811. 

About the year 1660 the Jews obtained permission to 
build a magnificent synagogue and to found an academy 
in Vienna ; but when they were on the point of opening 
them, the empress, who attributed her sterility to the 
toleration displayed towards the Jews, induced her hus- 
band to break faith with them, and banish them from the 
country. At her death, in 1678, they were recalled, and 
speedily attained, as was their wont, to wealth and dis- 
tinction ; but their good fortune so excited the jealousy 
of the populace that they became the victims of much 
violence and injustice. During the war with the Turks, 
the Jews aided the latter in maintaining the siege of Bud% 
and this did not tend to increase the good-will of the 
emperor towards them. 

The Jews of Italy in the Middle Ages, as we have seen, 
enjoyed much greater tranquillity and prosperity than their 
compatriots elsewhere, thanks to the toleration of the 
Boman pontifis. In later times the same good fortune 
attended them, though chequered by occasional bigotry 
and persecution. In 1554 Julius III. conceived a violent 
antipathy to their favourite Talmudic work, the Gemara, 
and seized and burnt every copy of it which he could obtain. 
Paul IV., in the following year, not only waged war 
against the books of the Jews, but issued an edict forcing 
them to sell their landed property, to wear a distinctive 
and humiliating costume, and to renounce all intercourse 
with Christians, limiting the number of their S3magogues, 
and imposing other grievous conditions upon them. There 
seemed every prospect of a violent persecution breaking 
out, as the popular mind was already inflamed by the 
accusations of a number of female converts from Judaism, 
who pretended to be possessed by devils through the sor- 
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ceries of the Jews. The Pope himself lent credence to 
this ahsurd story, and confessed that he was on the point 
of sanctioning a general massacre, had it not been for the 
good sense of one of his cardinals, who exposed the im- 
posture. The women were punished with death ; and the 
Pope, ashamed of his credulity, declared that he would 
never molest the Jews again so long as he lived. 

Pius v., in 1569, treated them with great harshness, 
banishing them from every city in the Papal States except 
Bome and Ancona, where he only tolerated them for the 
sake of maintaining their commerce with the East. 

Gregory XTEI. added certain other vexatious laws to 
those already in force against them ; but Sextus V. re- 
voked all these unjust decrees of his predecessors, and ac- 
corded the Jews perfect liberty of conscience and civil 
freedom. He made no secret of the fact that it was 
their money and their commerce which made him regard 
them as such valuable citizens. 

In 1693 Clement VIII. partly put in force the Bull of 
Pius Y., expelling them from the Papal States, but he 
allowed them to dwell at Avignon, wishing, he said, to 
effect their conversion. 

In the Venetian territory the Jews were also suffered 
to remain without molestation, and this indulgence they 
owed to their signal services in the wars against the 
Turks, especially at the siege of Candia. A great many 
learned rabbis issued from the Venetian schools, and 
from the Hebrew press at Venice proceeded some of the 
earliest printed works in that language. At Padua, also, 
they possessed an important academy. 

Towards the latter end of the 17th century, the affairs 
of the Italian Jews began to assume a more favourable 
aspect even than heretofore, and when the Venetian general, 
Morisini, returned victorious from the Morea, with many 
Jewish captives, the Pope, Innocent XI., used his influence 
to procure their liberation. 
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In 1740, Charles, king of Naples, published an edict 
permitting Jews to enter his dominions, and promising 
them that they should remain in the undisturbed exercise 
of their religion for fifty years. Those who professed 
medicine were also honoured with the degree of doctor 
of that faculty. The clergy were, as might have been 
expected, furious at these concessions ; but the king ui- 
sisted upon carrying out his tolerant project. Unfor- 
tunately, however, their own misconduct, or perhaps, 
more probably, the intolerance of the priests, brought 
about a revocation of the law not long afterwards. 

I have already related how the Jews of Spain were, 
after a long series of terrible persecutions, ultimately 
banished from that country. On the accession of Charles Y., 
they earnestly petitioned to be allowed to return; but 
Cardinal Ximenes employed all his eloquence and influence 
to prevent the king from acceding to their request, and 
Charles Y. preferred the advice of the cardinal to that of 
his ministers and the still more substantial argument of 
800,000 golden crowns, with which the Jews offered to 
back up their application. 

In Portugal, about this period, the Jews mixed them- 
selves up in the intrigues which the Archbishop of Braga 
had set on foot in order to recover that country for the 
throne of Spain, from which it had successfully revolted. 
The archbishop, in the name of the king of Spain, pro- 
mised them entire liberty of conscience if they would aid 
in re-establishing him upon the throne. They were to 
commence by setting fire to houses in various parts of the 
capital and its suburbs, and while the people were engaged 
in extinguishing the flames, they were to fly to the palace 
and assassinate the king. The plot was discovered before 
it could be put into execution, by the confession of a rich 
Jewish merchant who was put to the torture; and the 
principal members of the conspiracy suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. Disappointed in their hopes of re- 
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gaining their liberty, the Jews of Spain and Portugal (for 
there were still many secretly lurking in the former coun- 
try) continued to exercise their Jewish religion, although 
ostensibly professing the Christian faith. It is a strange 
but undoubted fact that for centuries staunch, exclusiye 
and bigoted Jews were to be found amongst the Spanish 
and Portuguese nobility and clergy, and even beneath the 
cowl of the monks. 

The Spanish Jews claimed descent from the royal tribe 
of Judah, and so proud are they of this illustrious origin, 
that they will not allow of any matrimonial alliances 
between their own people and the Jews of any other part . 
of Europe. 

The toleration which the Jews met with in Holland 
made that country a favourite refuge for those whom per- 
secution had driven from other parts of Europe. But 
though they were free from active injury, yet they laboured 
under many disabilities, and were forbidden to practise 
the useful arts or trades, and were excluded from all 
honourable and lucrative employments. 

In Amsterdam they were placed under the surveillance 
of syndics, who treated them with great ignominy and 
rigour. The Bevolution at length worked a change in 
their condition, and in 1796 the National Convention of 
Batavia accorded the freedom of the city to the Jews. 
It could not, however, exempt them from the effects of 
private ill-feeling, and they experienced for a long time 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the free exercise of 
their newly-acquired rights. 

In Holland the Jews have always enjoyed greater reli- 
gious toleration than in, perhaps, any other country in 
the world. 

The Jews of Amsterdam allowed themselves to be led 
astray by the teaching of one Zeighler, a German Jew of 
considerable reputation for learning, who foretold the 
speedy advent of the Messiah, They do nol ^YS^«tOs^^s^* 
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ever, to have been betrayed into any great excesses by 
their belief in this impostor, but only to have paid for 
their folly and credulity by pecuniary loss and ridicule. 

Of the many learned Jews which Holland has produced, 
none, perhaps, has had so much influence upon modem 
thought as the celebrated Benedict Spinoza. He was bom 
at Amsterdam, his father being a merchant of Portuguese 
origin. He commenced his studies by learning Latin from 
a certain physician of a sceptical turn of mind, and the 
influence of his early teaching was so strong that, after a 
few years of theological study, he openly renounced his 
belief in the Jewish religion. He still continued, never- 
theless, to frequent the synagogue ; but he refused many 
tempting offers which his fellow-countrymen made him, in 
the hope of inducing him to dissimulate his opinions and 
to continue in the ostensible profession of his ancient faith. 
At length, an attempt being made upon his life by one of 
his fanatical compatriots, he determined to separate him- 
self thenceforth entirely from the Jewish community and 
profess Christianity; but although he assiduously at- 
tended both the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches , his 
Christianity sat as lightly upon him as his Judaism 
had done. Finding that all their attempts to reclaim 
him were in vain, the Jews accused him of apostacy and 
blasphemy, and drove him forth from Amsterdam. He 
retired to La Haye, where he died in 1677, having pub- 
lished many works on philosophy and metaphysics. TTia 
system is the undoubted parent of modem rationalism."^^ 

The flourishing Jewish community of Holland naturally 
cast longing eyes upon so tempting a field of commercial 
enterprise as England ; but it was not until the time of 
the Commonwealth that an opportunity was aflbrded them 
of seeking once more an establishment in this country. 

A learned physician named Manasseh Ben Israel was 
deputed to present a petition to the Protector. Cromwell 
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received the embassy with great courtesy, and referred the 
question to a conimittee composed of two lawyers, seven 
citizens of London, and fourteen divines. The lawyers 
decided upon the legality of re-admitting the Jews ; the 
citizens were divided as to its expediency ; but the clergy 
disputed so long and so warmly, that Oromwell, at length 
weary of the controversy, adjourned the question sine die. 

Charles II. saw in the new impulse to the trade of the 
country, which the re-admission of the Jews would neces- 
sarily give, a means of replenishing his attenuated treasury. 
They were allowed quietly to establish themselves in the 
kingdom, where they have ever since maintained a hold. 

Under James II., an alien duty, which had hitherto 
fettered them grievously in their commercial transactions, 
was removed, but it was re-imposed under William III. 
In 1753, a bill was introduced for the naturalisation of all 
Jews who had resided for three years in the country, 
without having been absent for any single period of more 
than three months, and passed the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and received the royal assent. But this measure of 
toleration was somewhat premature : popular hatred, com- 
mercial jealousy, and clerical rancour, all combined to 
attack the bill ; and so high did the feeling run that 
parliament was obHged to repeal the obnoxious Act. It 
has been reserved for the reign of our Most Gracious 
Queen to witness the removal of the last of Jewish dis- 
abilities. 

By the memorable edict of 1782, the Emperor Jo- 
seph n. removed all the disabilities under which the 
Jews of Germany had hitherto laboured, making them 
liable at the same time to military service. A company of 
Jewish recruits was especially blessed by the chief rabbi 
of Prague on being enrolled, and was furnished with cer- 
tain rehgious adjuncts to their uniform, in the shape of a 
silk cord called zidm^ and two leathern bands called 
tephUim, having the Decalogue written on ^Qxcibs:L<iSQik 
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attached. Dnring the war which terminated in the divi- 
sioa of Poland, an army encamped near Warsaw in which 
were five battalions of Jewish soldiers. 

Leopold, Joseph's successor,, accorded the Jews the 
right of taking degrees in the various faculties and of 
entering the legal profession. In 1791, a Jew was received 
as a doctor in the University of Prague. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia, in 1750, published an 
edict for the regulation of the Jews in that country, which 
in the severity of its provisions, and the restrictions and 
disabilities which it imposed upon them, was scarcely less 
barbarous than the laws of &e princes of the Middle Ages. 
The fether of a family was only allowed to find a wife for 
one, or at most two of his sons, the rest being condemned 
to celibacy. Every Jew on his marriage was moreover 
compelled to purchase a large quantity of porcelain at 
the royal manufactory. In 1809, these unjust regulations 
were repealed by Frederick William II. 

The emancipation of the Jews in Germany was due in 
no small degree to the influence of some of their own 
writers, who, by their enlightened views and brilliant 
talents, commanded the respect of their Christian fellow- 
countrymen. Of no one is this more true than of the 
celebrated Moses Mendelssohn, one of the greatest and 
best philosophers which Judaism has produced. He began 
life in the humblest circumstances, but his perseverance 
enabled him to overcome the terrible obstacles of poverty 
and ill-health, and while still a young man to be recog- 
nised as one of the most brilliant literarj[ men of his day. 
Unlike Spinoza, he had a simple and childlike faith, which 
kept him safe from the whisperings of unbeHef, and, 
although his philosophical mind could not brook the 
trammels of rabbinical control, yet he remained faithful to 
the synagogue, only tempering his creed with a warmer 
more Christian «i^mt. His fame, and the high esteem 
he vraa \ie\3L \s^ Tget^ow^ ^i ^ T^a&a %aid per- 
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suasions, excited many Hebrews to emulate his example 
and devote themselves to literary studies. 

In Frankfort the Jews had for centuries endure^ihe 
utmost scorn and oppression at the hands of their fellow- 
citizens, and although they never ceased to struggle for*^ 
freedom and civil rights, yet as late as 1826 all the old 
regulations were in force against them, and they were sub- 
jected to the most ignominious restrictions. 

The Jews of Metz retained their privileges even after the 
banishment of the Jews from France by Charles VI., in 
1394.* In 1666 they were expelled from the city; but 
four famines obtained permission to return during the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1603 we find the number increased to 
twenty-four, who obtained letters patent from Hemy IV., 
granting them the right of residence. 

When again expelled from France in 1615 they were 
still allowed to settle in Metz and Bordeaux. In 1718 
they had so largely increased in numbers and importance 
in the former city as to excite the jealousy of the Christian 
merchants, who obtained from the king, Louis XV., a decree 
limiting the number of resident Jewish famihes to twenty- 
four. 

On the commencement of the great French Bevolution 
the Jews seized the opportunity of petitioning the assembly 
to grant them civil rights. A long and lively discussion 
followed, which ended in their demand being acceded to. 

In 1806 Napoleon I. astonished Europe by summoning 
a grand Sanhedrim of the Jews at Paris, and propounded 
twelve questions for their consideration, which amounted 
in brief to a demand whether they were wilHng, or con- 
sidered it lawful, to submit without reserve to the laws of 
the realm. As the assembly responded in a satiitfactory 
manner to all these questions a regular scheme for the 
organisation of the Jewish community was devised and 
confirmed both by the Jewish and imperial authorities; 

* See page 263. 
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after this the entire enjoyment of civil rights was conceded 
to them. 

Before concluding this review of the state of modem 
Judaism, I must not omit to mention a few Jewish com- 
munities existing in remote quarters of the world, and 
which from their very isolation have escaped the storms 
and vicissitudes to which their compatriots elsewhere were 
exposed. 

In Yemen (Arabia Felix) there is a large number of 
Jews, as many as 2,000 residing in San'a, the capital. 
They, as usual, monopolise the greater part of the 
mercantile transactions of the country. 

Amidst the mountains of the Hejjkz are several small 
tribes of Jews known by the name of the Beni Kheibar. 

I have already pointed out the fact that the Fellahin of 
Petra, although nominally Moslems are undoubtedly of 
Jewish origin. 

In the Crimea a curious little colony of Caraite Jews 
exists, occupying a picturesque fortress. They number 
about 1,200, and their probity and peaceable demeanour 
has passed into a proverb in that country. 

The Jews began to gain a footing in China during 
the Han dynasty, which lasted from 600 b.o. to 220 of 
the Christian era ; but the exact time of their settlement 
is unknown. At first they appear to have become 
numerous and wealthy, and even to have arrived at the 
highest dignities of the Empire, many of them being 
created governors of provinces and mandarins. By de- 
grees, however, their prosperity diminished, and they 
dwindled down to a small community, inhabiting Kaisong- 
Fou, capital of the province of Honam, 150 leagues £rom 
Pekin. 

In 1704, a Jesuit missionary named Gozani visited 
them and obtained some interesting information upon 
their condition and belief. They observe the Sabbath 
SCrupulouBly, ^u^ <^oxL€\^<^fc;^ \k<& length of time 
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daring which they have been separated from their bre- 
thren, they have preserved the rites and ceremonies of 
their religion with great exactitude. They have, never- 
theless, many nsages which they have borrowed from the 
Chinese, such as the worshipping of their ancestors and 
burning fragrant perfumes ; not as the Chinese themselves 
do, before images, but in little censers dedicated to their 
saints. 

When Gozani spoke to them of Jesus Christ, he found 
that they had never so much as heard of the Christian 
religion or its Founder, knowing no other Jesus but the 
son of Sirach. 

In various parts of the Indian peninsula Jews are also 
numerous ; and a colony exists at Malabar who pretend 
to have received certain rights and privileges from the 
ancient kings of that country, and show a bronze tablet 
with an inscription to that effect, purporting to date from 
the end of the fifth century of the Christian era. They 
are divided into two classes, white and negro ; the latter 
claiming to be the most ancient in origin, but occupying 
an inferior position. 

In the New World they have increased incredibly, 
between 70,000 and 80,000 being found in the United 
States alone, while there are large numbers in all the 
British colonies. 



THE END. 
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Hvicanas H., I5S, 157, 158, 1 

160, 161, mo. 



Ibn Bdh, 249 (xe A 
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[chabod, 75. 
' noclBSta, 234. 

imcea, 156, 180, 167, 180, 181. 
IS, 155. 
I, 211. 
12, 299. 

: n., Pope, 248. 
innocent, rV^ Pope, 274. 
Innocent SI., Pope, 292. 
Tnquiflition, 267, 268, 276. 
:p30B, battle of, 136. 



JeboBsii, 113, 114, 126. 
JehQiachin, 122, 127. 
Jehoiada, 112, iU, 133. 
Jeboahaz, 112, 192, 126. 
Jehoram, 104, 105, lO;, 109, 110, 

111,126. 
JehaBhaphat, 104, I05, lOi*, 126. 
Jehoabtipiuu, Valley of, 10. 
Jehoeheba, 112. 
Jehu, 103, 111,112,126. 
Jellil ed daoleh, 239. 

Jeremiah' 121, 122, 123, 129. 
Jericho, 39, 40, 49, 61, 68, 133, 154. 
Jericho, Plain of, 124. 
Jeroboam, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 
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B, 223. 



13, 126. 
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Isaac, ambs3«adot of Charlemagne, 

Isador, 230. 
leaiah, tl8, 119, 120. 
Ishboeheth, 86. 

lahmael, 3, 5, 18, 19, 126, 223, 281. 
Ismail SiiH, 279. 
Israel, 3, 19, 23, 26, 90. 
Issachar, 54, 72, 98. 
Italy, 314, 216, 234, 273, 276, 390, 
292. 

Jabin, 42, 56, 69. 

Jabbok, 57. 

Jacob, 3, 13, IS, 19, 20, 2t, S3, 

54, 61, 62, 78. 
Jacob, Well of, 52. 
. Jaddna, 133, 134, 135. 
Jael,56. 
J^, 72. 

James I. of Spain, 264, 265. 
James II. of England, 295. 
Jamnia, 151. 

Japheth, 1.' 

JasoD, 140, 141, 142, 150. 

JattJr, 47. 

Jebel 'Ai^eh, 38. 

Jebel JiUd, 57. 

Jebel Mdea, 29, 31. 

Jebel et Tab lineli, 29. 

Jebel Usdnin, 48. 

Jebosites, 42, 64, 85, St. 



Jerusalem, 14, 16, IB, S2, 66, 8S, 
xe, 90, 91, 96, 97, 113, 114, 116, 
120, 123, 124, 127, 133, 136, 138, 
139, 141, 143, 143, 147, H8, 149, 
150, 161, 154, 156, 167, 159, 160, 
161, ySe, 169, 174, 175, 176, 179, 
180, lai, 187, 189, 190, 192, 194, 
195, 199, 203, 208, 209, 217, 224, 
227, 244, 246, 248, 2Si 285, 

Jerusalem' Talmud, 201, 2IG. 
Jesuits, 801. 

Jesns, son of Gamala, 180. -j 

JeBua, eon of Sirach, 399. 
Jetbro, 60, 61. 

Jews, early form of goTemment, 
; 37. 

Jews, mode of bnrial, 9. 
Jeiebel, 99, 103, 104, 108, 1 1 1 , 1 12. 
Jeireel, 54, 99, 104,111,112. 
Joab, 86, 89, 90. 
Joaah, 1 12. 
Job, 131. 

John Hy'reaniiB, 156. 
John, king of England, 256, 257. 
John, king of Prance, 263. 
John of Oiscala, 179, 180, 181, 

182, 183, 185, 188. 
John XXII., Pope, 275. 
John XXin., Pope, 276. 
John II., king of Portugal, 270. 
John, king of Spain, 266. 
Jonathan, 80, 81, 82, 83, 85, 150, 

151,153,169, 170. 
Joppa, 46, 161, 178. 
Joidan, 37, 39, 61, 52, 56, 67.75, 

jOT4a.n,'&BA (A, 'a,«a.,wv,v*. 
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Jordan Valley, 5, 51, 62, 53, 67. 
Joseph, 13, 20, 24, 23, 33, 48. 
Joseph U., Emporor, 295. 
Joseph, minister to Alphonso 

Vm., 248. 
Joseph of Arimathsea, 14. 
Joseph, treasurer to Alphonso of 

Castile, 265. 
Josephus, 14, 16, 55, 86, 162, 172, 

176, 177, 184, 185, 186, 192. 
Josephus, Antiquitiei^ 14. 
Josephus, son of Gorion, 176. 
Joshua, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 51, 

52, 56, 65, 68, 72, 75, 86, 133,230. 
Josiah, 53, 122, 123, 127. 
Jotapata, 177, 178. 
Jothan, 71, 115, 127. 
Jovian, 210. 
Judah, 38, 46, 47, 51, 52, 65, 72, 

75, 88, 90, 93, 94, 96, 97, 104, 

105, 107, 108, 110, 114, 129, 293. 
Judah, mountain of, 33. 
Judah of Galilee, 175. 
Judah, wilderness of, 48. 
Judas, 9. 
Judas Maccabeus, 145, 146, 147, 

148, 149, 153, 185. 
Judaea, 133, 145, 147, 148, 150, 

154, 157, 159, 160, 161, 165, 166, 

167, 168, 174, 197, 199, 200, 202, 

218. 
Judges, 150. 
Judges, meaning of the word, 65 

note, 
Julian, pretended Messiah, 215. 
Julian the Apostate, 209. 
Julius Caesar, 158, 160. 
Julius III., Pope, 290. 
Julius Severus, 203. 
Jupiter, 204. 
Jupiter Capitolinus, 199. 
Jupiter Olympus, 142. 
Justin, 215. 
Justinian, 21|>, 216, 217. 

Kadesh, 3, 34, 35, 36, 38. 

Kadesh-Bamea, 33. 

Kainoka (Jewish tribe in Arabia), 

223. 
Kadesh Naphthali, 56. 
Kedron, 85, 86. 
Kedron Valley, 11. 
Keramioon, 9. 
Kerazeh, 55. 
JECeturah, 18. 
Kbeibar, 228, 298. 
Zhersa, 66. 



Khorassazi, veiled prophet of, 225. 

Khozar, kingdom of, 227. 

Khuretun, 47. 

Kibroth Hattaavah, 33, 34. 

Kimchi, David, 250. 

King Arthur, 16. 

Kir-Haraseth, 107. 

Kirjath-Jearim, 76, 86. 

Kirmil, 47. 

Kishon, river, 53, 102. 

La Haye, 294. 

Laban, 61, 73. 

Lacedemonians, 150, 154. 

Lachish, 46, 114, 119. 

Laish, 56, 67. 

Lalla Rookh, 226. 

Languedoc, 233, 235, 237. 

Lake of Galilee, 55, 66, 200. 

Laomedon, 135. 

Lebanon, 45 note. 

Leo the Isaurian, 234. 

Leopold, 296. 

Levant, the, 284. 

Levite, 84, 130, 148. 

Libians, 201. 

Libera, 136. 

Licmius Crassus, 159. 

Lincoln, 257, 260. 

Lisbon, 271, 273. 

Lithuania, 271. 

Little Hermon, 54. 

Lombard Street, 263, 

Lombardy, 263. 

London, 258, 295. 

lot, 2, 3, 5, 6. 

Louis VII., 244. 

Louis IX., 260, 274. 

Louis D^bonnaire, 235, 236. 

Louis XV., 297. 

LQ,wer City, the, 86. 

Lower Galilee, 54. 

Lucerne, 166. 

Lucius Bassus, 197. 

Lucius Quietus, 202. 

Lunel 234. 

Luther, 250, 288, 289, 295. 

Lyons, 235. 

Lysias, 145, 146, 147. 

Maccabees, the, 144, 146, 147, 148, 

149, 150, 157. 
Macedon, 134. 
Macedonia, 138, 210. 
Machaerus, Fort of, 197. 
H^^jcSK^feV^k^Gave of, 7, 16, 18, 47. 
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MaimonideS) 249, 250. 

Ma'fn, 47. 

Kalabar, 299. 

Mamre, 6, 7, 47. 

Manaseeh, 52, 53, 57, 70, 121, 127, 

135. 
Manasseh ben Israel, envoy to 

Cromwell, 294. 
Manetho, 21. 
Maon, 47. 
Marah, 27. 
Marcius Turbo, 202. 
Marcos, 204. 
Marcus Aurelins, 205. 
Mariamne, 161. 
Mariamne, Tower of, 175. 
Mark Antony, 161. 
Martin Luther, 250, 289, 295. 
Martin, Bishop of Astigy, 266. 
Masada, 50, 181, 197, 254. 
Massorah, 216. 
Mattan, 113. 

Mattathias, 144, 145, 154. 
Maurice, Emperor, 218. 
Mayence, 244. 
Mecca, 96 note, 
Medes, 126. 
Medea, 279. 
Medina, 223. 

Mediterranean, 33, 48, 53, 55. 
Megiddo, 53. 
Melchisedec, 5. 
Melun, Council of, 260. 
Menahem, 115, 175. 
Mendelssohn, 296. 
Menelaus, 141, 142, 147, 148, 150. 
Menicho, Bishop of Spires, 272. 
Merom, waters of, 42, 56, 68. 
Merodach-Baladan, 121. 
Mesha, 106, 108. 
Mesopotamia, 2, 18, 69, 122, 148, 

202, 205, 209, 223. 
Metz, 243, 297. 
Micah, 67. 
Michaiah, 104, 105. 
Michal, 87. 

Michael, Emperor, 234. 
Michmakh, 52. 
Midian, 69. 
Midianites, 56, 69, 71. 
Milan, 210. 
Milman's " History of the Jews," 

68, 126. 
Minorca, 212. 
Mishna, 12, 216, 205. 
Misrephoth-maim, 43. 
Mitylene, 135. 



Mizpah, 43, 52, 73, 77, 78, 125. 
Moab, 6, 36, 68, 87, 105, 106, 107, 

108, 114, 123, 165. 
Moabite Arabs, 59. 
Moabite Stone, 51, 105, 106, 192. 
Moabites, 68. 
Modin, 144, 153. 
Mohammed, 220, 221, 223, 278, 

281. 
Mohammedans, 190, 223, 224, 229. 
Mohammedan legends, 7, 92. 
Moloch, 116. 
Mongols, 271. 
Moore, 226. 
Moses, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29,- 

31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 42, 60, 61, 92, 

103, 104, 216, 227, 250, 281. 
Moses, impostor in Crete, 213. 
Moses Maimonides, 249, 250. 
Mosul, 245. 
Mount Acra, 146. 
Mount Azotus, 149. 
Mount Carmel, 46, 53, 100. 
Mount Ebal, 41, 52. 
Mount Ephraim, 72. 
Mount Grerizim, 41, 52, 135, 155, 

178, 248. 
Mount Gilboa, 54. 
Mount Hermon, 55. 
Mount Horeb, 103. 
Mount Moriah, 6, 89, 194, 223. 
Mount Nebo, 36. 
Mount of God, 103. 
Mount of Olives, 29, 169, 194. 
Mount Smai, 28, 29, 132. 
Mount Tabor, 54. 
Mount Zion, 15, 86, 182, 194. 
Mountains of Judah, 33. 
Mount of the Transfiguration, 104. 
Morea, 291. 
Moreh, 54. 

Moreh Nevochim, 249. 
Moriah, 194. 
Morisini, General, 291. 
Morocco, 288. 
Munich, 271. 
Miisa, impostor, 226. 

Naaman, 109. 
Nablous, 17, 248. 
Naboth, 104, 111. 
Nadab, 98, 126. 
Nahardea, 206, 245. 
Nahash, 78. 

Nahr el Makatta, 53, 103. 
Nain, 54. 
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Naples, 216, 274, 275, 276, 277, 

29«. 
Napoleon I., 297. 
Narbonne, 234, 260. 
Nathan, 87, 89. 
Nathan of Gaza, 285. 
Nausbirwan the Just, 217, 218. 
Nebo, 36. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 123, 12d, 157, 

185. 
Necho, 123, 
NecbolL, 123. 
Ne£?eb, the, 45. 47. 
Nehemiah, 130, 131, 133, 136. 
Nero, 171. 176. 
Nerva, 200. 
Nicanor, 148, 119. 
Nicodemue, tomb of, 14. 
Nicjcphorufl, 234. 
Nicholas V., Pope, 276. 
Nicolas of Valentia, 243. 
Nimshi, 104, 113. 
Nineveh, 121, 24.^>. 
Nitrean Desert, 212. 
Noah, 1. 
Nob, 83. 

Normans, 236, 251. 
Northampton. 251. 
Nnrem>>erg, 245, 272, 273. 

Obadiah, 100. 

0(r, 57. 

Oliver Cromwell, 295. 

Omar, 190, 224. 

Omri, 98, 126. 

Onias, 138. 

Onias III., 140, 141. 

Onias IV., 148, 200. 

Ophrah, 71. 

Ordnance Survey, 29, 195. 

Oreb, 70, 71, 100 noU, 

D*niiy, 100. 

Orestes, 212. 

Orleans, 233. 

Osrhoene. 210. 

Othniel, 68. 

Padua 291 . 

Palestine, .3, 8, 13, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
46, 49, 52, 64, 82, 92, 95, 138, 
145, 146, 148, 154, 161, 167, 169, 
177, 181, 200, 205, 208, 215, 218, 
234, 246, 260, 278, 282. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 41, 
190, 192, 193, 195. 

Palestine, manners and customs of, 
C4. 



Palestine, people of, 57, 59, 63. 

Palmer, Captaii^H. S., 29. 

Palmyra, 206. 

Paris, 233, 260, 262,297. ' 

Parthians, 154, 159, 161, 205, 206. 

Passover, 118, 168. 

Patagonians, 58. 

Patriarchs, 8. 

Patriarchs, migrations of, 3, 5. 

Paudo, 236. 

Paul, Count, 234. 

Paul m,, Pope, 277. 

Paul rV., Pope, 291, 292. 

Pedro I., 248. 

Pekah, 115,.116L 117, 127. 

Pekahiah, 115,127. 

Pera, 248. 

Perizzites, 66. 

Persenius Niger, 206. 

Persia, 129, 132, 133, 184, 200, 206, 

218, 223, 240, 279, 280, 281. 
Persians, 126, 209, 216. 
Peter, 15. 

Peter the Hermit, 243. 
Petra, 298. 
Petronius, 166. 
Pharisees, 10, 155. 
Pharaoh, 20, 22, 24, 26, 32, 274. 
Pharaoh Necho, 53. 
Phasaelus, Tower of, 175. 
Phazael, 160. 
Pfepfercom, 288. 
Pherutz-Schibbur, 239. 
Philadelphuf^, 138. 
Philip, 142, 207. 
Philip Augustus, 259. 
Philip the Fair, 261. 
PhiHp the Tall, 263. . 
Philistia, 26, 46, 56, 67, 68, 87. 
Philistines, 72, 74, 76, 76, 77, 80, 

81, 84, 88, 106, 108, 113, 116, 

118,166. 
Phineas. 74, 75. 
PhcBnicia, 54, 57, 118, 138. 
Phcenicians, 21, 99. 
Phcenician writing, 192. 
Phrvgian, 142. 
Pilate, 165. 

Pilgrims, Mohamm«dan, 82. 
Pius v.. Pope, 292; 
Pisa, 248. 

Plain, Cities of the, 49. 
Plain of Acre, 64, 57. 
Plain of Esdraelon, 53, 64. 
Plain of Jezreel, 58. 
Plain of Sharon, 46, 62. 
Plain of Shittim, 61. 
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FooU of Solomon, 91. 
Pope Aleiandei II., 243, 274. 
Pope Alexaoder IV., 275. 
Pope Alexnndet V., 269. 
Pope Ateiandei VI., 276. 
Pope Benedict Xin,, 266. 
Pope Boniface IX., 276. 
Pope Clement IT., 272. 
Pope Clement V., 276. 
Pope Clement VI.. 276. 
Pope Qemeot VIH, 291. 
Pope Gregory, 24R. 
Pope Gr^ory IX^ B60, 274. 
Pope Gregory XIII., 291. 
Pope Gregory the Great, 274, 
Pops Innocent U., 24H. 
Pope Innocent lY., 274. 
Pope Innocent XL, 291. 
Pope John XXII., 275, 
Pope John XXUI., 276. 
Pope Julias HI., 290. 
Pope Hioholas V., 276. 
Pope Pan! IH., 277. 
Pope Paul IV., 290, 291. 
Pope Pius v., 291. 
Pope Saitns IV., 276. 
Pope Seitos V., 291. 
PopeB, the, 227, 264, 267, 288, 1 
PoitioB Featua, 171. 
Porti^fal, 270, 276, ; 
Posen, 290. 
Pottera' field, 9. 
Potipherah, 22. 
Pia^ne, 295, 296. 
Primitive monuments, S2, 
Prince of the CaptiTity, 200, 206, 

387, 339, 240, 245, 246. 
Prophela, school of, 77, SB. 
PruBBia, 296. 
Ptolamy, 186, 164. . 
Ptolemy Philopator, 13S, 139. 
Ptolemy PbHometer, 148. 
Ptolemy Soter, 185, 186, 138. 
Ptolemaia, 163, 174. 
Pul, 116, 118. 
Pambeditha, S6, 245. 
Purim, Feast of, 210. 

Qniatoa Lndns, 202. 
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Rabbi Huna. 216. 

Rabbi Joseph Hallevi, 242. ' 

Rabbi Jqdah, 205, 216. 

Rabbi Meir, 2 IS. 

" " " " moel Levi, 242. 

Rabbi Sherin, 239. 

R. Solomon of Montpellier, 250. 

Rabbi VidJ, 266, 

Rabbis, 216, 242, 245, 246, 260, 

265. 278, 282, 283, 284, 286, 296. 
Rabhuical teaching, 12. 
Rabbinical writings, 182. 
Rabsbekali, 119. 
Rachel, 19,47,61. 
Rachel {mistress of Alpbonso 

VIII.), 249. 
Raind FlaiArh, 271. 
Ramoth-Gilead, 104, 110. 
Bis en Nakflrah. 54. 
Baymiie, 233. 

Raj'mand of Pennaforte, 364. 
Recared, 239. 

RecoTery of Jerusalem, 190. 
Bed Sea, 26, 28, 31, 39, 108, 116, 

213. 
Reformation, 289. 
Rehoboam, 98, 94, 97, 126. 
Eemaliah, 116. 
Remy, Bishop, 236. 
Beuchlin, 288. 
Rephaim, 59. 
Rephidim, 23, 29, 36. 
Reuben, 57. 
Bezon, 92. 

Rhenuh I^ovinces, 245, 248. 

Richard, brother of Henry III., 
267. 

Richard Ctenr de Lion, 251, 

River Amon, 67. 

Rivet Chobar, 246. 

River Hieromaz. 57, 

River Jabbok, 67. 

Biver Jordan, $et Jordan. 

Biver Eiahon, 103. 
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Eodolph, 245. 

Borne, II, 157, lliO. 162, 16^ 169, 
17!, 175, 176, IMU, lol, 188, 189, 
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Bottenbnrg, 272. 

Bafi]8,20d. 

Hath, 82. 

Bydal, Bishop of Ely, 254. 



Saad-ed-danleh, 279. 

Sabbathai Levi, 284, 287. ' 

Sacrifices, 62, 63. 

Saddncees, 156. 

Sadolet, Cardinal, 277. 

Safed, 282. 

St. Bernard, 245, 248. 

St. James, 11. 

St. Jean d'Acre, 153. 

St. Louis, 260, 261. 

St. Peter, 194. 

St. Stephen, 213. 

St. Simeon Stylites, 211. 

Salt Sea, 48, 49. 

Saloni, 285. 

Samaria, 99, 105, IW. 112, 114, 

117, 118, 122, 127, 135, 157, 167. 
Samaria, Temple of, 52. 
Samaria, Woman of, 52. 
Samaritans, 42, 130, 132, 135, 138, 

145, 155, 169, 178, 206, 207, 215, 

247, 248. 
Samson, 74. 
Samuel, 52, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 

OZ, OO, od. 

Samuel Jarchai, 206. 

Sana, 298. 

Sanbailat, 135. 

Sanhedrim, 133, 135, 161, 200, 297. 

Saracens, 231, 235, 243, 261. 

Sarah, 5, 7, 18. 

Sarai, 2, 5. 

Sar^it el Kh^ulim, 28. 

Sarepta, 100. 

Saul, 8, 78, 79, 80^ 82, 83, 84, 87. 

School of the Prophets, 83. 

Bcythians, 122. 

Sea of Galilee, 54, 66, 57. 

Sebaitah, 34. 

Seguntum, 229. 

Seih Sidreh, 28. 

Seiliin, 52. 

Seleucus, 139, 140. 

Seleucus Nicator, 138. 

Seleucus Philopator, 148. 

Semii'ah, 47. 

Sennacherib, 119, 120. 

Septimius Severus, 206. 
Septuagint, 54, 13B. 
filerenus, 234. 
287. 
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Sevechus, 117. 

Severus Julius, 203. 

Severus, Bishop of Minorca, 213. 

Severus Septimius, 206, 207. 

Seville, 230, 266. 

Sextus rV., Pope, 276. 

Sh£b. Abbas H., 280, 281. 

Shallum, 127. 

Shalmanezer, 118, 119. 

Shamar, 72. 

Shamgar, 68. 

Shaphat, 103. 

Shapur, 206. 

Sharon, 46, 52. 

Shechem, 41, 62, 71, 93, 94. 

Sheikh Eid, 60. 

Shem, 1, 22. 

Shemaiah, 93, 97. 

Shemer, 99. 

Shepherd Kings of Egypt, 21, 

23 
Shepherds, the, 265, 275. 
Shephelah, 46. 
Shewbread, 83. 
Shibboleth, 73. 
Shiloh, 52, 67, 74, 76, 76. 
Shimei, 90. 
Shishak, 92, 94, 97. 
Shunem, 54. 
Shur, Wilderness of, 27. 
Shur, meaniug of name, 27. 
Sicarii, the, 169, 170. 
Sichem, 248. 
Sicily, 227, 277. 
Siddun, Plain of, 5. 
Sidon, 55, 99, 100, 167. 
Sigismund L, 289. 
Siloam, 11. 
Silw^, 11. 
Simeon, 46, 65. 
Simon ben Gioras, 181, 182, 188, 

189 
Simon the Just, 136, 140, 161, 163, 

164. 
Sinai, 25, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 39. 46, 

60, 61, 132. 
Sisebut, 229, 230. 
Sisera, 53, 56, 59, 69. 
Smyrna, 284, 285. 
So, 117. 

Sodom, 5, 50, 64. 
Solomon, 16, 18, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 

94, 97, 162, 163, 172, 192, 229. 
Solomon, Pools of, 91. 
Sora, 245. 
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Spain, 228, 229, 231, 232, 234, 235, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 246, 248, 250, 
257, 265, 266, 267, 273, 276, 288, 
292, 293. 

Spies, the, 38, 58. 

Spinoza, 294, 296. 

Spires, 244, 272. 

Sta-asbonrg, 272. 

Suez, Gulf of, 26. 

Sufite Dynasty (Persia), 279, 280. 

Suintila, 230. 

Sulem, 54. 

Sultan Jelal ed dauleh, 239. 

Sultan Suleiman II., 288. 

Sun worship, 116, 117, 131. 

Sura, 225. 

Sychem, 17. 

Synagogues established, 130. 

Syria, 53, 103, 108 note, 109,110,133, 
135, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 147, 
149, 150, 154, 159, 211, 218,223. 

Syrians, 104, 113, 114, 145, 146, 
171, 174, 239. 

Tabor, 54, 179. 

Tacitus, 173. 

Tadmor, 92. 

Talmud, 227, 242, 250, 266, 275, 

290. 
Talmud, translation of Arabic, 

242. 
Talmud of Babylon, 201, 216. 
Talmud of Jerusalem, 201, 216. 
Tamerlane, 279. 
Tarichaea, 179. 
Tartars, 278. 
Et Tfh, 32. 
Tfh, the, 32. 
Telaildt el 'Anah, 35. 
Tell el Cadhi, 56. 
Tell Hum, 55. 
Tell Zif, 47. 
Terah, 2. 
Teraphim, 67. 
Terracona, 228. 
Tey^ah Arabs, 61. 
Theodoric, 214. 
Theodosius, 210, 248. 
Theodosius n., 210, 211. 
Thomas de Torquemada, 267, 268. 
Thuringa, 272. 

Tiberias, 55, 178, 179, 200, 248. 
Tiberius Alexander, 168. 
Tibni, 99. 

Tiglath-Pileser, 116, 117, 118. 
Tigris, 3. 
Tirzah, 99, 116. 



Titus, 176, 179, 181, 184, 186, 186, 

187, 188, 199. 
Tola 72. 

Toledo, 230, 264, 266. 
Toledo, Fourth Council of, 230. 
Tonab of Absalom, 14. 
Tomb of David, 15. 
Tomb, description of a, 11. 
Tomb of Ezekiel, 246. 
Tomb of Jehoshaphat, 15. 
Tomb of Joseph, 16. 
Tombs of the Judges, 16. 
Tomb of St. James, 15. 
Tombs of the Kings, 16. 
Tombs of the Prophets, 16. 
Tombs, primitive, 82, 
Tomb of Rachel^ 17, 18. 
Tomb of Zechanah, 15. 
Tombs, 194. 
Toulouse, 233, 235. 
Tower of Hippicus, 175. 
Tower of Msiiamne, 175. 
Tower of Phaselus, 175. 
Trdjan, 201. 
Trani, 274. 
Trente, 276. 
Treves, 243. 
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